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PEEFACE. 

rjlHE title describes the history of this hook. 

In the fulfilment of my work I have been 
forced to consider •v^ith whatever care I could 
questions which naturally arise, out of' the cir- 
cumstances of the time. Though I had no 
definite plan in the selection of topics, the papers 
s^e bound together by one underlying thought. 
In each case I approached my subject in the 

light of the Incarnation; anfi I have endeavoured 

• 

to shew from first to last how this central fact 
of history — the life of ail life — illuminates the 
problqpft which meet us alike in our daily work 
and in our boldest speculations. The more 
frankly we interrogate our own ekperience, and 
the more patiently we study the ‘ world of wonder 
and opportunity ’ in which we are placed, the 
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t 

more confidently we shall apply to the announce- 
ment the Word became flesh, the sentence in 
which Tertullian sums up the evidence for the 
being of God: Hahet testimonia totum hoc quod"" 
sumvs et in quo sumus (adv. Marc. i. 10). 

B. F. DUNELM. 

Whitsuntide, 

1901. 
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AT the close of life, when we look hack over our 
experience, the conflicts and controversies 
which we have watched assume new proportions. 
We can discern more clearly than before the 
essential questions i^hich they involved* and set 
aside the disturbing exaggerations caused by 
secondary issues. We become conscious of the 
illusoriness of partial views. We learn to distrust 
speedy results. And if we are tempted to hope 
for less in the near future, our confident expecta- 
tion of 'tlfe times of restoration of all things' 
is strengthened by the visign of a continuous 
movement in the affairs of men and a clearer 
sense of its direction. At the same time truths 
on which we have longf dwelt, which we have 
‘ often labolired to express, which we have tested 
in the ^ress of life, press upon, us with irresist- 
ible force. And now, when I am once more 
allowed to address you in this most solemn time 
of visitation, I am constrained to endeavour to 
set out, however^imperfectly, what seem to me at 

l-r-2 



4 Mm born religious. 

the end to be some of the chief conclusions which 
I have reached in the course of my own working 
time as to the present position and call of our 
Church. 

I am not forgetful of the immediate perils 
which beset us on the one side and on the other 
from wilfulness and self-assertion, and from the 
strange disparagement of the independence and 
authority of the English Church by some dis- 
satisfied controversialists ; but I believe that 
these will be most effectually met if we can 
gain a true view of the jvprk to which Gk)D is 
calling us. A preseCt sense of the eternal issues 
which lie in all* human action will raise us above 
the intellectual debates which waste our energy 
and distract our forces. 

The temper of the age leads us to trace out as 
far as we can the beginnings of things. In this 
way we feel the gr^uideur of our heritage. If we 
look back to the earliest or over the widest 
records of human life we cannot without setting 
aside the witness of hist 9 ry avoid the conclusion 
that man is born religioua He is bjr his very 
nature impelled to seek some interpretation of 
his being and his conduct by reference to an un- 
seen power. He strives to establish a harmony 
between himself, the world, and God, however 
rudimentary may be his conception of these three 
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final elements of all thpugl^ and action. Tn 
each case he starts from An assumption which is 
accepted by faith and slowly justified by experi- 
ence. He assumes his personal responsibility, 
'ihe reality of the outer world, the existence of 
God. Little by little the germ-ideas are de- 
veloped, and at length he becomes directly con- 
scious that each must have its due place in his 
growth if he is to reach his proper end. 

In each direction man is able to gain fuller 
knowledge. In the course of time he learns, by 
different and characteristic methods, the condi- 
tions which limit hi5 own thoughts, the sequences 
in Nature, the manifestation of the will of God. 
For in the language of Genesis he was ‘ made in 
* the image of God,’ made, that is, capable of 
holding intercourse with Him. And through 
this intergourse in the process of the ages revela- 
tion comes, the disclosure of such knowledge as 
we can gain of the spiritual order. This know- 
ledge as it is gained is embodied in words, 
accumulated, harmonised. It is attested by 
conscience and intelligence, and, in a secondary 
degre#, by feeling and authority. It is justified 
by life. The sum of it at any time is necessarily 
relative to the position of the race, the nation, the 
man. 

The histor> of revelation is given to us repre- 
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sentatively in the history of Jsrael, ' the people/ 
by which we can interpret the history of ‘the 
‘nations/ This history was founded on a Cove- 
nant, a recognised personal relation between ‘ the 
‘ people ' and the Lord ; and the obligations anA 
end of the Covenant were gradually disclosed 
through the vicissitudes of national life till it 
found complete fulfilment in the Advent. First, 
God spoke to the fathers in the prophets — in 
their fellow-men, through their characters, their 
deeds, their words — and then at the close of their 
training in one Who was Son (Hebr. i. 1, 2), truly 
man and truly God, not so mfioh through His words 
as through His Life. ChrisJ, the Word, the Son 
of God, is Himself the Gospel. The Incaniation, 
the Nativity, the Transfiguration, the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, are the final and 
absolute revelation to man of God’s i^ture and 
will. These facts contain implicitly under the 
conditions of earth cril that we can know of self, 
the world, and God so far as the knowledge 
affects our religious life. Theological systems 
help us more or less to ^understand tl^eir true 
significance and their bearing upon life, but no 
system can take the place of the Historic Creed. 
The more we meditate on the words in which 
St John, the latest of the Apostles, sums up their 
meaning (John i. 11 — 18; i Johj^ i, 1 — 3), the 
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through life, 

more we shall feel that the meaning is inex- 
haustible. The Church welcomes the experience 
of Jihe past not as exhaustive or finally authorita- 
tive, but as educative. Slowly the Spirit brings 
tWe Truth in many parts to the minds of men as 
they can bear it by shewing them things of Christ, 
through their circumstances, their experience, 
their thought. Thus the apprehension of suc- 
cessive Divine messages is determined by national 
history and national character. This interpreta- 
tion of the fundamental Creed is continuous. We 
do not believe simply that God has spoVen, but 
that Ho is speaking. * ^e are still living under 
the new order of Revelation, one more far-reaching 
than all before, which began at the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost ; and in the 
gradual unfolding of the glories of Christ, which 
follows from^that divine endowment of the Church, 
each age, each race, each people has its part. 

If we look back to the fir^t age we can trace 
the course of this growing apprehension of the 
Truth clearly marked in^reat crises. Nothing is 
added to tiie faith which *was once for all delivered 
unto the%aints ( J ude 3). That was fixed during the 
Apostolic age and enshrined in the New Testa- 
ment. But the Faith itself is brought to bear 
upon fresh problems and through them is ilself 
illuminated. t 
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The Early Ohnrch 

Th^ rich variety and th<3 intense interest of 
the details of Church History tend to obscure 
the view of the main outlines of its course, "^e 
f^get that the rise and fall of Empires are but 
episodes in its solemn progress. The Faith com6s 
into contact with new races and new civilisations: 
modifies them, and is modified by them ; and 
through all vicissitudes lives with its own life. 

The Apostolic age gave us the records of the 
essential facts of the Gospel and their authoritative 
explanation in the books of the New Testament, 
which vdth the Old Testament forms the source 
and test of all necessary doeVine, After its close 
the Christian societies silently, unconsciously, 
through the promised help of the Spirit, fixed 
the broad outlines of the Creed and the Canon, 
and shaped a Catholic Church. Every typical form 
of error found expression and was m^^ and over- 
come. The Gospel conquered in succession the 
home, the schools, the government, by the mani- 
fold activities of a free life; and early in the 
fourth century the Church was prepared to con- 
test the sovereignty of thfe world with the Empire. 

When Constantino welcomed the Chsirch as 
his ally it entered on a new and perilous course. 
Henceforward it worked in succession under the 
infliffence of Greek Imperialism, the Roman 
Papacy, the divided nati6n8. ^reek thought, 



Roman order and ‘discipline, Teutonic freedom 
left their mark upon its structure and doctrine. 
At once a great impulse was given to organisa- 
tion. CEcumenical Councils became possiUfce. 
Spiritual forces were clothed with imposing forms. 
In some sense the world entered into the Church. 
Much was lost of its original simplicity and purity. 
But the inspired zeal of Athanasius guarded its 
independence ; and in spite of saddening intrigues 
and miserable conflicts the central truths of 
Theology and Christology were defined as far as 
they can be defined ip the 4th and 5th T^enturies 
for all future time. So far •Greek thought was 
dominant, but the Rdman spirit found expression 
in two characteristic ways. The later writings of 
Augustine gave currency to teaching alien from 
Greek tradition, and Benedict established his 
rule, both* of which profoundly affected the 
thought and life of the Mediaeval Church. 

Meanwhile the barbarian invaders had over- 
run the Western Empire and the Faith had to 
discipline fresh peoples* The Church was face 
to face \fith the forces of a new world, and the 
traditional character of Rome enabled the Roman 
Church to fulfil the work: 

Tu r^ere imperio populos Romane memenk). 

A genius for ’^ordered government, for legal 
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methods, for inflexible decisions, fashioned the 
ecclesiastical system into a sovereign power. The 
Pope inherited and used the resources of thu 
Caesars. A unity was established throughout 
the West on a spiritual foundation and main-* 
tained by ever-present authority. Forms of 
worship and observances were multiplied. Even 
teaching was externalised. Religion dominated 
all the regions and activities of life from without. 
The Crusades for a time deeply stirred the feel- 
ings and thoughts of Europe ; and left their mark 
on art and life. Churchmen occupied the highest 
places in the State.. Here, as we still feel, they 
exercised royal dominion. Rut when the power 
of the Papacy was at its height the poor seemed 
to have been forgotten till Francis of Assisi 
claimed Poverty for his bride, and again brought 
the Gospel to the poor. • 

The short-lived Empire of Charles the Great 
kindled afresh the passion for learning; and in 
due time the long line of schoolmen discussed 
with unsurpassed subtiljy the contents of the 
Western tradition. But *the materials* at their 
command were not such as to enable them to 
deal conclusively with the deepest problems of 
Theology. They were ignorant of Greek ; and 
more than this, they were bound by a strictly 
logical method applied to premises limited by 
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tradition. They Tiad* no adequate knowledge of 
the records of earlier speculation or experience. 
They were ignorant of the history and laws of 
the material universe. They had not access, 
th^t is, to those sources from which the Spirit 
illustrates the facts of our Creed. At the same 
time scholars had a wide and accurate knowledge 
of the text of the Latin Vulgate, and offer many 
noble and beautiful thoughts in dealing with it, 
but their critical knowledge of the books was no 
more than an imperfect tradition. 

Up to the close of^the 15th century* Chris- 
tianity was mainly a social power. At last the 
fresh stirrings of natioifal life, and, .above all, the 
revelation of the thoughts and achievements of 
the classical world, when ‘Greece rose from the 
‘dead with the New Testament in her hand,' 
made a relig^us Reformation inevitable. In the 
end Christendom was rent asunder. The dividing 
lines between the Roman and Teutonic provinces 
were settled after a conflict of a hundred years on 
the field and in the schools. Then followed a 
period of ^languor and exhaustion, which was 
closed bj^ the wide spiritual awakening of the 
second half of the 18th century. 

Speaking generally, the Teutonic races brought 
into their religion ^ deep sense of individual 
responsibility and* vigour of free inquiry. The 
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Faith became characteristicAlly a personal, rather 
than a corporate force. But the French Eevolu- 
tion and afterwards the development of the Gr^t 
Industry produced new social conditions and hopes 
with which it had to deal The individualisfic 
conception of religion was instinctively felt to be 
inadequate to meet them, and after the first thii d 
of the present century various efforts were made 
to restore effectively the corporate life of the 
Church in a form strengthened and completed by 
the experience of the last three centuries. The 
time had come for combining the lessons of the 
Imperial and Papal periods of Church history 
with the lately lessons of* individual life in the 
nations. This is under one aspect the momentous 
problem which is laid before our age, to reconcile 
authority with freedom, the united action of the 
society with the conscious and responsible co- 
operation of all its members. 

In this manifold progress of Christian thought, 
it will be seen that the spring of the movement 
is the growing realisation of the work of the living 
Christ in the world. Tlie schohistic periods of thef 
13th, 14th and 17 th centuries, in spit0 of their 
marvellous intellectual fertility were barren in 
religious fruits. Christian doctrine, so far as it is 
a power for life, is not shaped* by a logical develop- 
ment of accepted statements but by the fuller 
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interpretation of the fundanlentril tacsts of the Creed 
in the light of fuller kuowli^dge! Thus as long as 
experience is incomplete there can be no ^finality 
in the definition of doctrine. Detailed formulae 
^^ch contain such terms as man, the world and 
God are essentially provisional and transitory, for 
the content of the terms is not fixed. But the 
facts of our Creed are still with us. In these 
Christ Himself is ‘openly set forth,' the Light 
and the Life of the world. They unite the seen 
and the unseen. They cover all life and require 
all life for their full understanding. E^h fresh 
experience, each clearer vision of what man is 
and what life is, discloses something more of their 
message to us. We must not cease to interro- 
gate them with resolute and expectant patience. 
Through them the Spirit sent in Christ's Name 
addresses Us in the language of our time, and 
will continue to address those who come after us 
while time lasts. The sum of creation and the 
history of man interpreted by Him will teach us 
ever more of the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse. • 

Conscious of our weakness, of inadequate 
thought and study, we shall speak at all times 
with reverence and reserve. Yet the Truth jioes 
move because it lives.. Even in this generation 
the meaning of tfie Incarnation has been enlarged ; 
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and we cannot doubt that ‘ tfle mystery — the reve- 
‘ lation — of God, even Christy in Whom are all the 
' trea^es of wisdom and knowledge hidden * will 
grow more luminous in the course of ages as fresh 
regions of being are explored. As long as human 
knowledge grows it cannot be affirmed that the 
last word of the Spirit has been spoken. As long 
as men are able to gain further insight into them- 
selves or into the world, the age of Revelation 
is not closed. The Paraclete will still continue 
to take of the things of Christ and to shew them 
to believers. In the presence of this widening of 
spiritual thought no authority can release men 
from the obligation of testirtg their opinions. The 
noble responsibility of freedom is laid upon each 
generation ; and however urgently we may desire 
deliverance from the stem discipline of effort 
and doubt there is nothing in experience which 
justifies us in expecting it. Being such as we 
are we can never have any right to lay down 
presuppositions as to the way in which God 
must act. Our duty is. with the humblest pa- 
tience to look at things as they are aifd to learn 
in this region and that what are in fact {he ways 
of God. No warning is more terrible than that 
which is included in the Lord's condemnation of 
the men devout, sincere, labortous, who said ‘We 
‘see' (John ix. 41). 
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Blit each age in!» order to apprehend rightly 
the new lessons which are brought to it, must 
guard its inheritance though it may see ilptrans- 
figured, even as the Old Testament filled with 
ns» deeper meaning has passed into the treasury of 
the Christian Church. We cannot in any case start 
afresh. That which is offered to us comes through 
the truths which we have. But, as I have said, the 
determination of doctrine is a complex process of 
growth and not a simple logical deduction. The 
Christian Society has a life of its own, and we 
may dare to say that its thoughts are widened by 
the indwelling Spirit! * Nothing indeed is more 
remarkable in ecclesiastical history than the 
silent action of the Christian Society on the con- 
tents of the Creed and the standard of doctrine. 
Of the formation of the primitive Creed we can 
only say tljat it grew. No (Ecumenic Council 
discussed and determined the contents of the 
Apostles’ Creed or of the Bible* Both were fixed 
by common usage, that is by the Christian con- 
sciousness. The Christian Society, guided by the 
. Holy Spirit, seized the representative facts in the 
life of Christ, and through them presented Christ 
Himself as the sum of the Gospel; and in the 
same way it fixed the primitive Canon. Even when 
the Council of Nicaea had introduced after keen 
debate into a cuirent Creed, phrases which were 
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held to be required in orddr to guard the true 
divinity of the Lord, one of them for which 
Athai^ius had strenuously contended was onpt- 
ted by popular consent in the liturgical repre- 
sentation of the Creed of Nicsea. 

Each age has its own work and it has also its 
owti dangers. So it was in the 5th and 6th 
centuries, in the 12th and 18th, in the 16th and 
l7th. So it is now, and first among the dis- 
turbing influences by which we are perplexed we 
must place the divisions of Christendom. These 
hinder ©ur work at home and abroad. Grave divi- 
sions among Christians have existed from the 
Apostolic age downwards ; but now they have been 
embodied in separate societies. We cannot ignore 
the fact. We must take account of it in the 
sight of God and endeavour to determine its rela- 
tion to our own belief and action. I« Catholicity 
determined by reference to the past alone ? Can 
we call an opinion or a practice ‘ Catholic ’ when 
it is opposed to the deliberate convictions of multi- 
tudes of believers, not less fertile than we are in 
Christian works ? In India, to take o»e example* 
only, the non-Episcopal bodies, as far !l8 a con- 
clusion Qan be drawn from the latest statistics 
to which I am able to refer, do apparently twice 
as much for Missions as is done by our bwn 
Church and the Churches in •communion with 
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of Christendom. 

it^ ^ Wc cannot disselable the We cannot 

summarily dismiss them. Two things appear to 
be clear. We may not even appear to think lightly 
of the historic Episcopate which is supported by 
th^ practically unanimous judgment of nearly 
fifteen centuries, and has been amply justified by 
its results* Nor again can we refuse to recognise 
the presence of Christ among those who shew 
the good fruits and love by which we are to 
know His disciples. We must reckon with their 
judgment in estimating the opinion of Christen- 
dom. And the English Church, which unites in 
itself the old and the new, is best able to meet 
the grave problems which are thus raised. 

1 The numbers of native Christians ‘in India, Burmah 
‘ and Ceylon * are given in the Reports of Boards of Missions^ 
p. 164, as follows : 

Nutivc Christians Communicants 
Church of England 211,967 68,206 

All other Christian bodies! 

(excluding Homan Ca-v 459,S18 165,735 

tholics and Syrians) ) 

These statistics are beset by many uncertainties. The same 
Reports, p. 157, give the following numbers for native Chris- 
tians excluding Ceylon : 

Church of Ei^land and Churches in communion 207,546 
K on -episcopal Bodies . ..... 348,868 

* Compare Dean Church, The Pl^ce of the Episcopate in 
Christian History (Pascal aud other Sermons). 
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TritSK general reflections enaLle ns to ap- 
preciate our own position and call. Each nation, 
as we have seen, ho less than each man has 
characteristic endowments which are designed 
to be ysod for the welfare of the whole race. We 
do not claim for ourselv^*any preeminenca We 
acknowledge with gratitijde and hope the powers 
which are entrusted to other peoples. We know 
how much the common good depends upon the 
fulfilment of their offices. We neither envy 
them nor imitate them. Our desire is to be 
faithful to our own call, and to render with 
completest devotion our peculiar service to 
Christendom and to humanity. 

Our island home has profoundly affected our 
history and our diameter. It hag fostered a 
spirit of independence in our people apd guarded 
the continuity of our national development With 
us State and ^Church have from the first grown 
side by side. Each has actgd on the other. The 
State has guarded itsMugh(|^t prerogatives as 
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having a divine liL: th0 Cl^Weh has entered 
into the fulness of civil d^^ies. The Church has 
been all along and still is the spiritual organ of 
tfie nation. In the Great Charter of English 
thirties 'the Church of l^ngland' {Eccleda 
Anglioana) holds the foremost place. The fact 
that England lay outside the limits of the Holy 
Ikoman Empire has preserved for us the thought 
which underlay the imperial system. That which 
was obscured elsewhere by the fall of the Empire 
and the usurpation of the popes has survived 
amongst us. The spiritual and temporal powers 
work together to pfesent naturally to every 
citizen the noblest ic^eal of life. In every great 
crisis of national fortune, in the ordinary routine 
of national business, we are reminded of the 
force of sacred obligations and of the resources 
of divine Jielp. Nor is it without deep signi- 
ficance that the Sovereign, in whom the Nation 
is embodied, receives in Coiunation a religious 
character and is ^ consecrated ’ by a solemn anoint- 
ing to the kingly office^ No doubt this great 
idea has ^ often been obscured, set aside, com- 
promisej^ ; but it belongs to our Constitution t it 
is tacitly recognised as essential to the complete- 

1 See Dr Wickham Legg, The Coronation of the Queens 
pp. 21 ff, Tiio Bishop* of pristol. The Election of BUhopgt 
IJp. 27 f. 
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ness of our national life and \ji the stress of our 
immediate perils it deserves to be remembered. 

The intimate intercourse of the spiritual and 
temporal powers in England has at once guarded 
the freedom of Churchmen and increased theii; 
responsibility. It has checked the inclination of 
theological students to multiply definitions of 
dogma, which even when correct tend to mar* 
the simplicity and breadth of that with which 
they deal. It has enforced on all believers the 
necessity of being ready to ‘give answer’ to 
everyone that ‘ asketh a reason ’ of their hope. 

In this respect the English^Reformation diSered 
essentially from the* typical Reformations on the 
Continent. It Was a Reformation and not a re- 
construction. It made no attempt to do away 
with the past. It aimed at removing corruptions 
in practice and teaching from the National Church 
which were alien from the primitive an(f Scriptural 
standard. It shewed the greatest respect to anti- 
quity, but its final appeal was to Scripture. It 
accepted no formulary in itself as of absolrfte 
authority. The Creeds are ‘ to be received and 
‘ believed, for they may be proved by most certain 
‘warrants of Holy Scripture.’ ‘Holy Scripture 
‘ containeth all things necessary to salvation : so 
‘ that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
pioved thereby, is not to b^ reem^^ed of any man, 
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‘ thitt ft should be believed as an ai tide of the Faith, 
‘ or be thouglit requisite or necessary to salvation/ 
Even Hhings ordained by [General Councils] as 
‘ necessary to salvation have neither strength nor 
'authority, unless it may be declared that they 

* be taken out of Holy Scripture/ And so 
Bishops and Priests are required to promise 
before they are admitted to their offices that 
they will ' teach nothing as required of necessity 

* to eternal salvation, but that which [they] shall 
' De persuaded may be concluded and proved by 
' the [Scripture]/ 

We may well admit that our Reformers could 
not foresee all the consequences of the principle 
which they affirmed, but there can be no reason- 
able doubt that they would have accepted them 
when established. Nothing indeed is more re- 
markable fn the Thirty-nine Articles than the 
self-restramt of those who frgimed them. After 
dealing with a question on which feeling was most 
strong at the time, they add, in order to guard 
their words from false deductions : ' Furthermore, 

' we must*receive God’s promises in such wise, as 
' they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scrip- 
' ture ; and, in our doings, that Will of God is to 
'be followed, which we have expressly declared 
'unto us in the Word, of QoD^ (Art. xvii). 

Generally it may be said that the English 
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Kefarmation corresponds with the English charac- 
ter which is disinclined to seek the completeness 
of a theological system. It looks to finding truth 
through life rather than through logic, for truth 
is not of the intellect only. It is patient of 
hesitation, indefiniteness, even of superficial in- 
consistency, if only the root of the matter can 
be held firmly for the guidance of conduct; for 
spiiStual subjects are too vast to furnish clear-cut 
premisses from which exhaustive conclusions can 
be drawn. So we naturally turn again and again 

to the historic elements of our Creed. These are 

* 

of life; and unto life; and through life. As we 
learn more of* the mysteries of life by devout 
study, the Spirit brings, as we have already seen, 
fresh light to them through which we can learn 
more of their import. 

So far we have touched upon the general 
character of the JEnglish Church. If now we 
consider in the briefest possible outline its history 
since it asserted its independence, we shall see 
plainly the work which is prepared for this g^5tie- 
ration. For about a century the complementary* 
or conflicting thoughts which found expression 
in our Reformation were fully developed, and 
struggled for supremacy with varying success: 
at last in the Refprmation* Settlement it was 
finally decided under what conSitions the repre- 
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seBtatives of each slshoorof thought should find 
a place in the National cWrch. The Settlement 
wes not a compromise but a frank alH|^ce of 
differences which were held to be compatible 
^ith Apostolic order and Catholic teaching. The 
action of the Church was for a long time after* 
wards hindered by political controversies, but 
before the close of the 17th century it had shewn 
its sense of its mission by the establishment of 
Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel at 
home and abroad. Not. long afterwards the cor- 
porate action of the Church was suppressed ; and 
the occasional sermohs and the single Charge of 
Bishop Butler shew 4iow low were the popular 
ideals of faith and worship at the middle of the 
next century. But forces were silently at work 
which revealed themselves in the Evangelical 
Revival within and outside the Church, Theology 
was brought from the schools into the market- 
place. Men learned to turn Ho God not as an 
abstraction, but as a living and speaking Lord. 
The Gospel was vindicated by personal experience. 
But to the last the movement was essentially 
individualistic and stxbjective. It kindled in un- 
numbered hearts a fresh sense of responsibility, 
and an ardent love of souls. It disciplined hosts 
of saintly men and? women. It gave voice to con- 
fession, prayer, praise, thanksgiving in passionate , 
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hymns. It did something A) purify social habits 
and to awaken the national conscience. But 
it had no sympathy with the past. It faijed 
to realise the thought of a Catholic society, a 
Body of Christ, living and learning through tffe 
ages. 

So the Oxford movement endeavoured to 
supply what was wanting. Its leaders recognised 
and maintained the continuity of the English 
Church from the time of the Mission of Augustine. 
They reaffirmed in faith and practice the objective 
side of (Christianity. They gave dignity to public 
worship, and definiteness • to teaching on the 
Sacraments and the Ministry. They laid stress 
on authority and discipline. They grounded the 
powers of the Church on apostolic succession. In 
doctrine they were deeply influenced by mediasval, 
if not by Roman, forms of thought ; ^nd though 
at first they laid little stress on elaborate ritual, 
the study and caitjful reproduction of mediaeval 
Churches necessarily led to a desire to restore 
the forms of service for which they were designed. 
Animated by the spirit of western tracUtion they 
set themselves to combat under the iiame of 
* liberalism' * the spirit of a new age, and I cannot 
recal that they ever shewed active sympathy with 
' • 

1 Compare the propositions * denounced and abjured,’ Apo- 
pp. 204 f, 
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efforts for social refolnn^ evangelical leaders, 
speaking generally, were without learning: the 
Oxford leaders were rich in learning but deficient 
in the power of historical criticism. They dis- 
gusted it, and their most illustrious representative 
held that ‘the tendency of the human reason 
‘[‘considered actually and historically ' ‘in fallen 
‘man'] is towards a simple unbelief in matters of 
‘religion. No. truth, however sacred, can stand 
‘ against it in the long run ; and hence it is that 
‘in the pagan world, when our Lord came, the last 
‘ traces of the religious knowledge of former times 
‘ were all but disappeaKng from those portions of 
‘the world in which tl^e intellect had been active 
‘ and had had a career^.’ 

This being so, however great may have been 
the services to the English Church of these two 
complementary movements in deepening and 
enlarging its life, it is evident that neither is 
fitted by its inherent character to meet the 
questions which are forced upon the Church at 
the present time. We are called upon, as never 
before, to deal with the whole of being, the whole 
of life, ii^ the Name of Christ: to apply all the 
available results and resources of investigation 
and study to the interpretation of the Faith: to 

^ The Essays in LUx mundi mark a new departure. 
d^ologia^ p. 
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bring the* corporate influeilce of the Faith to 
bear upon, our social conditions ; to claina ‘ all 
‘thihgs* for their Creator: to claim from ^all 
churchmen co-operation in the administration of 
its afl&iirs. And, in spite of the recrudescence 
fnam time to time of controversial bitterness, the 
general teinper of the age is patient of the dis- 
cusiiionB which must prepare the way for this 
more comprehensive action of the Church. Under 
one aspect the ecclesiastical history of the last 
three centuries is the history of the growth of 
toleration. Little by little we have come to 
recognise that the cause of* religious truth is best 
served by allowing outside the national Church 
perfect freedom in teaching and worship as long as 
public opinion is not outraged, A policy which, 
at the beginning of the period, was not more than 
the pious wish of a few thinkers h^ now been 
guarded by law ; and this type of feeling towards 
those who are without, tends, on the whole, to 
affect the feelings of parties within the Church 
towards one another. 

We are, I believe, as I have impli^ through-, 
out, on the verge of a new age, on the %ve, 1 will 
dare to say, of a coming of Christ. Nor is it 
difficult to define generally the character of the 
influences of which we have to take account. In 
the last sixty years three new forces have made 
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themselVes felt in the regien of Christian thought : 
iPhyaical Soienoe ; Historical Criticism ; Socialism, 
in ihe proper sense of the word, as opposed to 
Individualism. In the action of these forces then, 
we must find the Divine message to ourselv^. 
We have seen that in the past the Spirit has 
revealed Himself to man and to society * in many 
‘parts and in many fashions’ through the, cha- 
racteristic circumstances of each age. Through 
the consideration of our circumstances, therefore, 
we must prepare ourselves for the work to which 
we are called answering to the larger knowledge 
which is placed within our reach. For we are called, 
as I have said, to deal )^ith the whole of being and 
life as never before, and we are enabled to do so. 
The resources of the earth, material and moral, 
are now laid open to us : the history of the past 
is disclosed* with increasing fulness: the obliga- 
tions involved in the solidarity of mankind are 
everywhere felt. 

We must face these new conditions of labour 
without prejudice and without reserve. We must 
•use in our Worts every power of sense, of intellect, 
of spiritu^il apprehension with which we have been 
endowed. The difficulties which we shall have to 
meet will furnish, we may well believe, the di^i- 
pline which we need, ai^d we may reasonably hope 
that in the end tliey will yield us a blessing. 



III. 

Tr we now rogard a little more closely the 
character of the three forces which I have men- 
tioned we shall see that there is already good 
reason for such a hope as I have expressed. 

1. • It would be difficult to overrate the debt 
which Theology owes to Physical Science. Two 
generations ago the confMct between them was 
a commonplace of controversy. Now that both 
are better understood it is felt that a conflict 
between them is impossible. They move in dif- 
ferent planes and to different encfe. It is no 
longer supposed that Physical Science explains 
the processes which it describes ; or deals exhaust- 
ively with the sum of human experience ; or has 
the unique prerogative of proceeding on its course 
without assumptions. It sets befoi^ us with* 
ever-increasing exactness the nature %,nd suc- 
cession of material phenomena: it reduces them 
more and more nearly to their lowest terms under 
the form of mechanical action : it deals not with 
the whole of concrete facts but •with abstractions 
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which they suggest : it does net attempt to solve 
one riddle of creation: it passes by a splendid 
venture of faith to the future from that which it 
observes in the present, and assumes that the forces 
which act now will continue to act indefinitely in 
the same way without diminution or addition, 
and proclaims the uniformity of Nature. So far 
it determines the conditions under which moral 
and spiritual forces will manifest themselves on 
earth, and at the same time makes clear how they 
can act most effectively, but it has no power 
over and no connexion with those forces ^them- 
selves. Its clearly defined success makes its in- 
completeness more keen^jr felt. It cannot meet or 
silence the questions Whence ? Why ? Whither ? 
For the answers to these we must look elsewhere; 
and we find that the sense of the essential dis- 
tinction of good and evil and the sense of the 
being of God, through which such answers come 
as we are capable of receiving, lie in human 
consciousness just in the same way as the sense 
of the uniformity of Nature, and like that are 
developed ajid confirmed by experience. 

But nqji to dwell further on these points I 
desire chiefly to emphasise the lessons which 
Theology has learnt from Physical Science. Phy- 
sical Science has presented with impressive force 
the unity of crci^tion. * It has forced us to 
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i^ognise tlmt phenomena* do not contain their 
explanation in themselves, and that there is behind 
phenomena a power which is, according to ^ our 
ways of speaking, intelligent. It has taught 
OS much of the method in which this power, eren 
QOSp, fulfils His purpose. It has disclosed to us 
in ' vast sequences the immeasurable patience 
of liis working: the stability and the sternness 
of law which is His will: the certainty of retri- 
bution. It has made clear to us our inevitable 
dependence one on another and on all the past, 
in one part of our being, and by doing this has 
laid the foundation of fellowship. It has in a 
word defined the claims and office of the intellect 
as one element in our nature which is able to in- 
crease our knowledge of God through His works. 
And for my own part I must confess that Physical 
Science appears to be the most magnificent illus- 
tration of that Faith wffiich the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews sets before us as 'the 
'assurance of things hoped for, the test of things 
' not seen * (Hebr. xi. 1). 

In this connexion too it is worthy of notice 
that conceptions of the physical '^"orld have 
from the first affected Christian theology. The 
sense of the relation of all things to Christ, as 
‘ created through Him ' and ‘ consisting in Him,' 
revealed to St Paul the univemality of the Gospel. 
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Such a relation to Chriat iu^ craition and preserv*^ 

* ation ' involved, he felt, theWtetision to all things 
in* due meastire of the redemption and consum- 
mation which He wrought The Gtespel could 
libt he for one people only: it was for men as 
men ; and not even for men only but for the 
whole creation, partner in the results of man^Si 
fall and aJso of his restoration. 

Nor does the uniformity of Nature with which 
Science deals in any way exclude interruptions 
of this uniformity by the action of new forces. 
While the normal forces produce their full efiFect 
and are in no sense suspended, the total result may 
be modified in a particular case if in any way 
another foice is called into action. Of such 
action the introduction of life into the physical 
order is a signal example. It cannot be explained 
by prC*exisiing forces in that order which continue 
to work as before. So too experience attests ^ 
the action of spiritual power upon life through^ 
the human will; and this principle seems to be 
affirmed in its highest form by the words of the 
Lord m ^liich He vindicates the working of a 
%ign on«the Sabbath: * My Father worketh even, 
'until now and I work^ (John v. 17). The action 
of the Father in Nature, continued uninter- 
ruptedly even through the day of rest, is not set 
aside but supplefhented by the redemptive action 
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of the Son : both forms of action are in diflerenfe 
ways manifestations of Divine love, 

2. Physical Science places vividly before ps 
the solemn and majestic background of Revelation. 
Historical Criticism brings the recoitls of Reve^ 
lation into contact with human life. As long as 
the Bible was supposed to be wholly removed 
from the general mass of literature and exempt 
from the action of the natural forces which aflfect 
the composition and transmission of other books, 
it lost more than half its power over the souls of 
men. . 

To compare carefully the first chapters of 
Genesis with the corresponding narratives in 
the Babylonian tradition is to gain a lesson in 
the methods of Divine teaching. If we are 
able to place a prophecy in connexion with the 
circumstances under which it was delivered we 
gain a fresh insight into the moral character of 
national conduct. If we allow the Epistles to 
bring home to us the significant traits of personal 
feeling and experience which they contain, we 
gain a view of the apostolic Church wl^i^ch brings 
encouragement in ' our own trials. Sc^ too we 
can, I believe; trace in the Gospels signs of their 
growth under the manifold influences of apostolic 
preSching. Above all perhaps the Psalter gains 
most m power when we realise -that it contains 
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the words of many men in many hges who realised 
each for himself under most diflFerent conditions, 
th^ master-truths of the glory, the faithfulness, 
the mercy, the love, the righteousness, the sove- 
reignty of God, the Lord of Israel and the King 
of the whole earth. What would be the differ- 
ence if we continued to think with not a few 
older teachers that David composed By the waters 
of Babylon in some prophetic trance instead of 
hearing in it the real voice of men who had felt 
the bitterness of exile not without accents of 
human passion? 

Historical Criticism in a word, brings to us 
through the Bible messages front living men 
like ourselves among whom God is shewn to be 
working : it enables us to feel that He is working 
also in the chequered events of human life all 
the days anS now among us: it dissipates the 
paralysing iPusion that in some distant peridd 
of prophets or apostles there was once a golden 
age utterly unlike the times on which we have 
fallen : it makes it possible for us to believe that 
4ven through us, as we are faithful, the Divine 
counsel is*carried forward to its issue. 

And more than this : it encourages us to 
place the writings of the Old Covenant side by 
side with the sacred writings of other pre-Chris- 
tian religions; an9 also the writings of the New 
w, 3 
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Covenant side by side with the Christian writings 
which followed after them; and learn not by 
theory but by personal experience what inspira- 
tion is. Here at least I can speak from personal 
knowledge. During half a century I have studfed 
the books of the New Testament with patient 
cafe and with perfect frankness. I have learnt 
more, I believe, through scholars from whom I 
differ on fundamental principles than through 
those whose conclusions I share. And I can say 
without reserve that each fresh effort and each 
fresh (hfificulty has laid open, and lays open still, 
something hitherto unnoticed which adds to the 
completeness pf the aposfolic records. The light 
comes perhaps from unexpected quarters and it 
reveals something which I had not anticipated; 
but the result is that I gladly accept the saying 
of Origen that ‘ there is not one jot*or one tittle 
‘written in Scripture which does not work its 
‘ own work for those who know how to use its 
‘ exact force/ 

3. The third new force which deeply affects 
the Church of the present day I iuiv« spoken of 
as Socialism, under which term 1 inclfUde all the 
obligations which are seen to follow from the 
sense of the solidarity of mankind, from the 
application, that is, of ^ the* Incarnation to life. 
There can be no question of 1!he urgency of the 
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problems which are thus raised. The ethical 
teaching of Christianity does not yet correspond 
^th the Faith ; and it is felt as never before that 
the test of religion is its effect upon life, upon 
f bought, feeling, conduct. The demand is made 
of us which when iu was first made was speedily 
followed by the foundation of the Society of 
St Vincent Paul, ^Shew us your works.’ The 
demand is just ; and the main lessons of science and 
criticism which I have indicated prepare us to meet 
it. They bring hope to us in the delays and dis- 
appointments by which our labours must be beset, 
by disclosing somethifig of the infinite patience of 
God and of the love ^ith which He enables men 
who through weakness and failures look to Him, 
to advance the accomplishment of His counsel. 

Social work is indeed of the essence of the 
Gospel. M«.n as man stands in necessary relations 
to his fellow-men and to God: and for the believer 
these relations become springs of blessing. The 
recognition 'of two and two only absolute and 
' luminously self-evident beings, self and the Orea- 
, ‘ tor ’ is an inadequate foundation for Christian 
thought •and life. We must, if we are to think 
and act rightly, as men, take account of the world 
which enters into our being and our conduct. 
God fulfils on earth His counsel for men through 
men; and no nfcin can do his part in isolation. 
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The work of each is influenced by the work of 
all. The Christian order cannot be established 
except by Christian men; and it is the work i>f 
the Church, the organ of the Holy Spirit, to win, 
to train, to inspire, to unite them. To this.enfl 
we need some ideal of the Christian life as a rule 
for our labours. The old rules expressed in the 
letter have passed away ; and as yet nothing has 
taken their place. Such an ideal we have, as' I 
hope to shew, in the realisation of fellowship with 
the Father in Christ. The free, personal appli- 
cation of this truth to the questions before us 
will hasten the end for whicAi we all are earnestly 
looking. But the end must4)e pursued corporately 
and not only individually. The idea of the Church 
is a creation of the Gospel. It springs from the 
revelation of the true nature of man in Christ. 
The Church necessarily deals with the whole of 
man ; but the Church does not press social reform 
as a primary and independent aim. Such reform 
is part of the consecration of man and men. From 
first to last the spiritual is the motive and the 
strength of every Christian endeavour. ^ 

The want of this ennobling inspiiation of 
faith is felt in whichever direction we look. Our 
standards, our aims, our ideals are for the most 
paA material. This is true of pemonal life, of 
municipal life, of political 'life. Wot to enter into 
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details, let any one call before' him the current 
conceptions of education, manhood, labour, pro- 
perty, hoipo, and consider how far they rest upon 
the sovereign truth of fellowship with the Father 
111 Christ, or are consistent with it. Municipal 
enterprise and local self-government have indeed 
done something to foster a generous spirit in 
representative citizens, but as yet there is no 
efiFective public opinion amongst us able to correct 
evils and abuses which every one privately con- 
demns. And how far are we yet from feeling, 
and acting upon the conviction, that in the Divine 
order of the world nations are members of the 
race charged severally*with the fulfilment of some 
service for the common good directly or indirectly: 
a principle which is true not only of great nations 
which call out our admiration by the memories of 
noble achievements and the administration of 
splendid gifts, but also of feeble peoples who fill us 
with anxiety and compassion. For in every human 
relation the w^eaker who claims the tender and 
wise consideration of the stronger is a benefactor. 
Children •and childly races while they are dis- 
ciplined •by thoughtful care themselves educate 
their rulers by calling into exercise their noblest 
powers. 

Now on all these regions of life the Incarna- 
tion, the ^mast^-truth of the Gospel, pours a 
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flood of light, as I have before sought to shew, and 
assures us that fellowship with the Father is by 
God’s will our birthright. We do not indeed 
think highly enough of life. Our individual lives 
fall immeasurably below that which is justly 
demanded of us. ‘We are greater than we know.' 
And that on which I desire to lay stress is not that 
our acth/UvS are in fact marred by innumerable 
faults, the natural results of human sin and infir- 
mity, but that we do not seriously set before our- 
selves the ideal which answers to the purpose of our 
creation.* And yet this ideal has been presented 
to us in a form which we are able to apprehend 
and which satisfies our needs. In Christ we con- 
template the ideal and the head of humanity; and 
the virtue of His life and death and resurrection 
is available for every one. For Christ took to 
Himself not a single human life but hunian nature*. 


* The vital significance of this fact is strangely 
overlooked in much that is written on the Incarna- 
tion. The view to which I refer may, I think, be 
fairly represented by the words in which a distinguished 
scholar gave, as he supposed, more than fifty years ago 
‘a faithful translation of [the creeds and ^ticles of 
* the Church of England] on the subject of the Incar- 
‘ nation, into terms less sclioiastic and more popular^: 
‘Loye necessarily seeks an intercourse with those 
Howards whom it is directed; and therefore, in 
‘infinite condescension to our wp^lyieas, pur Father 
‘ in heaven was pleased to infuse the Divine Logos, 
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Christ is not one man out of the innumerable 
multitude of men, but man in whom every man 
ca^i find in union with the Divine nature that 

own communicative energy, into one of the 
‘children of Adam, and through him, to impart to 
‘us the loftiest thoughts and the holiest aspirations 
‘of which our humanity is susceptible.' Here there 
is no gospel : rK> true personal union of God with 
man : no provision for the vital union of the believer 
with Christ : no gathering up of redeemed humanity 
into a living whole. The Lord is simpl3^ one prophet 
more, greater indeed and more fully inspired, but as 
one of the prophets. Against such teaching the 
Christian Church has always held tliat (!•) Christ 
was conceived withouti a human father ; and that 
(2) He took human nature of the substance of His 
Mother, subject to weiikness, pain, .temptation, yet 
without sin. 

Thus His divine personality was unchanged. He 
was not an individual, though truly man ; not one of 
the multitude, but man, in Whom humanity, so to 
speak, found corporate personality (Gal. iii. 28, irdvre^ 

VIJL€l<; €19 i<TT€ CV XpifTToJ Tt/O'Cv). 

Under the conditions of fallen humanity He 
fulfilled man s destiny by accomplishing the will of 
God in perfect obedience, which avails for all whose 
nature He has tnken to Himself (Hebr. x. 5 — 10 ; 
comp. ch. ii. 9 — 11). 

, If He#vere only an individual man, He could not 
gatlier al^ men into Himself : the phrase ‘in Christ,' 
which is the soul of the teaching of St Paul, the 
historic expression of justification by faith, would 
have no meaning. 

If He were not true man our individual connexion 
with Him could not be rpal. 
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which corresponds with his own limited person- 
ality. In Ohri|^t the believer can live, and so only 
truly live, and Christ can live in him, for He 
became incarnate not to make men His brethren, 
but because they were His brethren (Hebr. rii. 
14 — 17 ). 



The actiop of the three special forces which 
I have noticed, the force of Physical Science, the 
force of Historical Criticism, the force of Socialism, 
carries us on to the consideration of more com- 
prehensive questions. We find ourselvefi con- 
strained, as I have alr^^ady said, by the pressure 
" of our circumstances to t»ke account of ‘the whole’; 
the whole of nature, the whole of life, the whole 
of humanity ; and the message of the Incarna- 
tion, man’s fellowship with the Father in Christ, 
enables us tq fulfil our call. 

1. We have to take account of ‘ the whole,’ 
of the unseen and the seen. The unseen must in 
any case form a large and increasing part of the 
life of all of us. As years go on, our most 
intimate friends are, to a great extent, those who 
nave passed from sight. We are moved habitu- 
ally by thoughts of the dead whom we have loved, 
or neglected, or injured. Scripture recognises 
the reality of the connexion, but in no way 
defines it. Indee^ it mdy be said truly that one 
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of the most striking features in the Bible is the 
reserve which it guards as to the conditions of 
existence in the spiritual order. This silence, of 
prophets and apostles stands in strange contrast 
with the licence of human fancy in dealing with 
the other world. The imagery of the Apocalypse 
excludes a literal interpretation. But in spite of 
this necessary reticence on subjects which we have 
no power to apprehend, we have in the revelation 
of Jihe Risen Lord the assurance of that which 
we need to know. In Him we see, through two 
complementary series of manifestations which are 
eloquent signs, that nothing is lost which belongs 
to the essence of our personal nature while the 
limitations of our present mode of being are 
removed. And more than this : ‘ In Him,' to 
quote words which I have used elsewhere, ‘we 
‘ are in fellowship with the dead in Christ. 

* Whatever ministry we are allowed to offer [here] 

* to the least member of His Body in prayer or 
' service reaches to them ; and though the veil is 
‘ not lifted from the unseen world, we may believe 
‘ that whatever ministry they remjjer [there] 

' reaches to us also in blessing through the unity 
‘ of the one life.’ In this consciousness we can 
rest. Hnion with Christ is not conditioned by 
time. We also can contribute now towards the 
fulness of life in Him according to our powers 
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without seeking to define that which transcends 
them. 

So too the records of the Lord s earthly life 
tell us all that it concerns us to know of angelic 
mimstrations, in joy, in temptation, in sorrow 
It is enough for us to learn that we are not 
placed in a spiritual solitude. We are come 
already unto moMt Zion and unto the city of the 
living OoD, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innu- 
merable hosts of angels. We are allowed to feel 
the manifold glories of those with whom we are 
joined ; but at the same time we are warned not 
to endeavour at our owif pleasure to seek the aid 
of beings who are sent* forth, not in answer to 
human prayers but by God’s appointment to do 
service to His children (Heb. i. 14). 

2. Again : the fact that ‘ the Word became 
‘ flesh,’ placed Christ’s work of redemption and 
consummation in connexion, as we have already 
seen, with all Nature. We are beginning to 
learn how closely man is united on one side with 
the ‘ material’ Creation of which he is the repre- 
sentative atid crown. This truth underlies the 
Scriptural ^iew of the beginning and of the end 
of things. The first sign wrought by the Apostles 
was interpreted to point to those Himes of the 
' restoration oi all things^ of which the prophets 
had spoken. ‘ In the Apocalypse the restoration 
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aU nature: 


* of man and the restoration of nature are placed 
*side by side/ *Four living creatures/ the repre- 
sentatives of animate creation, join with ‘Four 
‘and twenty elders’ in rendering adoration to 
‘Him that sitteth on the throne*; and when •the 
angels sing of the triumphant redemption and 
of ‘the Lamb that hath been slain/ ‘every 
‘ created thing which is in the heaven and on the 
‘earth, and under the earth, and on the sea, 
‘and all things that are in them/ join in the 
‘ ascription of blessing to Him ; “ and the four 
‘ living creatures said Amen ; and the elders fell 
‘ down and worshipped#* The triple homage 
‘of the universe is complete and harmonious*; 
and the purpose of the Father ‘to sum up all 
‘things in Christ/ ‘to reconcile all things unto 
‘ Himself, having made peace, through the blood 
‘of His cross’ is consummated, ileanwhile the 
Christian watches the conflicts an4 losses in 
nature with the tenderest solicitude and hope: 
they are for him the travail-pains of a new order 
(Rom. viii. 19 — 23)‘. 

3. So the Christian faith connects us wi^ 
all Nature; and it reaches also to all# life. This 
thought of fellowship with the Father in Christ, 
which places u^ in a living connexion with all 
tliat is, gives a new dignity and meaning to 
^ Compare The Gospel of pp. 204 ff. 
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all that we think and say and do. It ^places, 
as it were, ‘as* unto the Lord' over our medi- 
tations, our labours, our amusementa Each 
day as it passes is not only a fragment of a tem- 
poral life, but also an element in an etenml life 
which is beyond time. At each moment we can 
lift up the eyes of our heart to our Father and in 
the light of His t ouutenance find a fresh vision 
of truth and duty. All our occupations are 
hallowed by the consciousness of a Divine inter- 
course. 

4. And, once more, this fellowship is poten- 
tially for all men. It is mot a special gift for the 
cloister or for religious drcles. It is no less for 
the common people who heard Christ gladly ^ in the 
stress of their common work. It is a message of 
life to living men given in the words of our his- 
toric Creed, intelligible to all and to be verified by 
experience : a message, as I have already said, of 
life, unto life and through life. 

This message of fellowship with the Father in 
Christ is, I believe, our message. It answers to 
oijjr circum§jtances ; it points towards the solu- 
tion of the«)difficulties which press most heavily 
upon us; it gains commanding power from the 
currents of modern thought. But we have not 
yet risen to the simplicity and grandeur of this 
Gospel which is committed to us. We do not 
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habitually claim and use the privilege of open, 
frank, glad, cooperation with a living Spirit. The 
mediaeval conceptions of doctrine, of life, of saint- 
liness still dominate us. Some lose the vision 
of Christ Himself in the minute details of*His 
outward environment, and some in the subtleties 
of precarious speculations on His Person. A 
vague sense of the uncertainty of the foundations 
of religious truth brings to many a tendency to 
take refuge in outward observances partly from 
hopelessness, and partly from indolence. Tempt- 
ations to Pharisaism are always with us ; but the 
words ever ring in our ^ars, Except your right- 
eousness shall exceed the Righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. And there are few facts in 
religious history more tragic than that men sincere, 
laborious, devout, eager at all cosif to propagate 
their faith and ready to die for it, received the 
sternest and most unqualified condemnation of 
the Lord. 

Yet it cannot be otherwise. It is not the 
observance of legal ordinances but fellowship with 
the Father in Christ which brings life* Works in 
themselves have no moral value : this lies in their 
inspiring motive. Two men may do the same 
thing, and in the doing of it may be separated 
by an infinite difference. It it one thing to seek 
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in Christ not fully realised* 

to obtain the favour of God by a calculated 
sacrifice, and quite another thing to offer all to 
Him without thought of self. The obedience of 
fear has no spiritual affinity with the obedience 
of*Iove, nor does experience shew that the one 
leads to the other. The fear of the Lord which 
is the beginning of wisdom is not the terror 
inspired by expected punishment but the glad 
submission of devout reverence ; and the ex- 
perience of every d.ay teaches us how little what 
we call results have to do with the perfection of 
service. 

The many influenced such as I have indicated 
which tend to weaken the sense of the unseen 
life amongst us are strengthened, as I have already 
noticed, by the prevailing spirit of materialism. 
Education is coming to be regarded as a provision 
for the acquisition of material riches. Literature 
is to a great extent occupied with the realistic 
treatment of the outside of things. Art on all 
sides descends to minister to the growing passion 
for excitement or to provide accessories of luxury, 
igarniturci and household-stuff’ for the wealthy. 
Even woilShip is in danger of being emptied of 
its secret power through the distraction of an 
outward display which engrosses the attention 
of the worshipper. The, new Renaissance is not 
less perilous than^the old. 
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The ag^ prepared 

All this is quite clear, yet we do not take the 
lesson into life. We conform in conduct to a 
conventional standard, but there is a growing 
foigetfiilness bf Gob amongst us. As a necessaiy 
c<psequence we want spiritual insight and spiritfial 
power both socially and individually. Our eiforts 
fail in effect because they are not sustained by 
a general conviction. There is little open con- 
fession of Jesus Christ come in the flesh — every 
word tells — and therefore traditional words have 
little force. Perhaps the fault lies with us who 
are set to proclaim the Gospel. We do not ask 
enough. We do not love our brother as ourselves 
and ask from him what* we are ready to give. 
We must first give ourselves without reserve, and 
then claim others. No least one is superfluous. 
Each life is needed for the completion of the 
Body of Christ : each is distinct, anfi all its cir- 
cumstances are such as to minister to the de- 
velopment of its ‘ individual difference.’ 

We hesitate and shrink; and yet the age is, 
I believe, capable of answering to a great call, 
of receiving a great impulse, of welcoming a great 
work. It is characteristically an age f>f associa- 
tion. There are on all sides combinations for 
political and social and industrial objects; in which 
personal claims are set aside. In this senne we 
are growing familiar with sacriflfce. And already, 
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to welcome the truth. 

in Rpite of the pressure of matorialisra, there are 
noble stirrings of national feeling. The Church 
is proving her vigour by an unparalleled outburst 
of missionary zeal. The State is realising its 
wd?rid-wide responsibilities through the spon- 
taneous recognition at home and abroad of im- 
perial obligations. There is a frank acknowledge- 
ment, such as never was before, of remediable 
evils amongst us and a generous readiness to 
meet them when they are laid open. 

The message of Fellowship with the Father in 
Christ which we have to proclaim deepens and 
disciplines those natural promptings of the sense 
of a larger life. The mes^ge has been in one 
form or other the inspiration of all great religious 
movements. And it comes to us now in a more 
intelligible shape than hitherto, enforced by fresh 
teachings of dature and history. We can in some 
degree understand how all that is spread before 
us, all that we rightly strive to do, in spite of the 
eflfects of man’s self-assertion, answers in essence 
to the will of God: how all creation in time 
answers toc^that which is beyond time (as we 
speak) in the Divine mind (Rev. iv. 11, R.V.): 
how all the ‘good works in which we walk* were 
‘afore prepared by God’ (Eph. ii. 10); how it ia 
for us simply to take to ourselves the lessons of 
Christas creative l(fve still visible in the world, 
w. - 4 
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and to gather the fruits of the redemption which 
He has wrought by His Life and Death and 
Resurrection. The paradox of the Gospel 4hat 
we are forgiven when we believe that we are 
fi^a^ven justifies itself : we are bidden to takfe to 
ourselves by faith that which God has already 
done. Faith does not bring to us a new relation 
to God but appropriates a relation established 
before the foundation of the world. 
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V. 

Fellowship with the Father in Christ is, in 
other words, the participation in a Divine, eternal 
life, the foundation and the fulfilment of our 
present life. It was this which Christ came to 
give, not primarily knowledge as confined to 
the intellect (1 John ii-^8, 4?), but together with 
redemption ‘ the life which is truly life.' 

I cams, the Lord said, that [men] may have 
life. The life of the One Son is by His earthly 
life and Passion made, according to God's primal 
will, the life'^ of the many sons. By this life 
they are brought into harmony with themselves, 
with their fellow-men, with nature as God made 
it. The new life corresponds with the new birth. 
Both are alike natural and supernatural : natural, 
so far as 6hey answer to the destiny of man 
according to the idea of creation, when God made 
man in Sis image, after (that is, ^ to gain ’) His 
likeness I and supernatural, so far as man's self^ 
will made a new manifeste-tion of redeeming love 
necessary that hili destiny might be fulfilled. 

4^2 
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God gave unto us eternal life, ahd this life is in 
His Son, The gift is not absolute but dependent 
on union with Christ. He that hath the Son^hath 
the life; and he that hath not the Son of OoD hath 
not the life. 

We must then set forth afresh this sovereign 
truth of fellowship with the Father in Christ if we 
are to ofier a Gospel which uses and satisfies the 
aspirations of our age. Each word is of critical 
importance. Up to the time of the Advent Gon 
had been continuously more and more withdrawn 
from His people. At last ^ there was no prophet 
more.* Then Christ ca^^ne in His Father’s — the 
Father’s — Name and restored the fulness of inter- 
course between God and man. He that hath seen 
Me, He said, hath seen the Father ; and when His 
earthly work was done : I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, and my God dnd your God, 
In Christ then men are enabled to know God 
as Father, yet not absolutely, but under the 
conditions of human life. In Christ they have 
fellowship with the Father and make their own 
the words of St J ohn : our fellowship is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus GhHst (1 John 
i. 3), whereby the keeping of God’s command- 
aments becomes a service of love. Still we must 
not let our thoughts rest on the iieended Christ. 
We must look beyond Him, if we may so speak, 
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the Message for our age. 

to the Father Whom He reveals. Thro^igh the 
Incarnation we have the fellowship of sons with 
Him of Whom lawgiver and prophet and psalmist 
spoke. This fellowship under the limitations of 
earfti is the preparation for fuller fellowship 
in heaven. But I repeat, we must not rest in 
thoughts of the Son in Whom it is realised; 
we must seek io use it in life as those who 
through Him have access in one Spirit unto the 
Father. But at the present time the right of 
access to the Father holds a small place in 
religion and there is great need that we should 
meditate on this awe-inrpiring privilege. On all 
sides we find a growing tendency in popular forms 
of worship, which is dominant in modern hymns 
addressed to ‘ Jesus/ to put, as it were, into the 
background the glory and the love of the Father, 
and so to wbaken our sense of the unity, the 
spirituality, the majesty of God, though the 
regular use of the Old Testament and specially of 
the Psalter ought to guard us against this serious 
danger. The tendency springs from a natural 
sentiment which has elsewhere found expression 
in Mariolatly, and is more attractive because it 
corresponds with the temper of the time which 
strives to give a material shape to its loftiesj 
thoughts. We shall indeed guard most jealously 
the true divinity 8f the Son, and offer to Him, 
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our Creator and Redeemer, m humblest adoration, 
prayers and praises and thanksgivings, but in all 
we shall follow the rule of Holy Scripture ‘and 
not forget the love of the Father, the fountain 
of ©odhead, Who is habitually spoken of in the 
Testament absolutely as God in immediate 
connexion ^Jvith Christ, the Father, Who sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 

Man as we have seen at his creation was 
made for intercourse with God ; and in the ful- 
ness of the truth of the fellowship of men with 
the Father in Christ we see the completeness 
of that intercourse con^rined to us. But while 
it is true that in Christ God is Father of all 
men, yet men on their part must claim the 
privilege of sonship before they can enjoy it. 
He gives the assurance but requires our action. 
Sonship is real pn the Divine side; but it must 
be realised by men in the life of sons. The 
Incarnation, I repeat, discloses to us that it wag 
for this men were made. This then is ultimately 
the great truth which is now brought before ug 
by the currents of experience, for th^ acceptance 
of faith. We are carried beyond the Tall and its 
consequences to the Creation in plan and act as 
^t hks been made known to us. And the fulness 
of time has come in which it can be received. 
The lessons of the Passion and of the Resur- 
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rectiou have to a large exttot ^tered into the 
common thought of the world : the lesson of tbe 
Incarnation, as shewing the primal purpose of 
God, has yet to be mastered. We have to learn 
thift tl^e counsel of God and not the sin of man 
is the foundation of theology and of life* And 
it is clear that nothing is taken from the glory 
of the Atonem nt by the fact that it depended, 
as we speak, on an antecedent purpose of God. 
If, as vfm the case, the fulfilment of man's destiny 
according, to the will of God involved the neces- 
sity of his redemption also by the blood of Christ, 
we recognise in adoration fresh wonders of Divine 
love. 

The fellowship of men with the Father in His 
Son is, to sum up all, life, the life that is truly 
life, the life which Christ came to give and to 
communicattj, the life which brings all who have 
it into fellowship one with another in time and 
beyond time, the life which makes knowledge, 
thought, art, contributory to the ministries of 
love, the life which places all we are and do in 
*the preseince of God Who is light and fire, the life 
for which we crave when we are perplexed and 
saddened by the failure of all earthly achieve- 
ments, in themselves, to satisfy our desires. This 
life the facts of our historic Creed place in con- 
nexion with whlit has been revealed us of 
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God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Of this life 
the Sacramento of the Gospel are by Divine 
institution, through the immediate working# of 
Christ, the outward beginning and support. 

The thought of such a life appeals, I belie^ire, 
to the masses of men. Ttiey are so constituted 
as to respond to great truths, and to the claims 
which great truths make upon them. The move- 
ments which have changed the world have drawn 
their forces from Hhe poor.* Perhaps it will be 
so now. In any case the only question which we 
have to ask when the vision of a great enterprise 
rises before us is, Is it tlm will of God ? What 
is required of us is that we should yield ourselves 
gladly to be borne forward by the divine current 
which moves about us (Hebr. vi. 1, (^epca/xe^a). 

This movement is for us the action of God’s 
Spirit not in regard to us only but t# all who are 
united in one faith. For the life of which we 
speak is not an isolated life. The life which is 
fellowship with the Father in the Son is the 
common life of all the sons of the Church, the Body 
of Christ, ‘the blessed company of faithful 
people.’ In this Body the noblest exercise and 
the completest results of every human power must 
find their home. In this the most perfect develop- 
ment of the individual is combined with the social 
completeness of the whole. Obedience to God 
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is found to be perfect freedom. We have learnt 
the truth in part through manifold sufferings; 
and so little by little through delays and conflicts 
that divine unity of believers will be established 
wRich is the appointed conviction of the world 
(John xvii. 23). 

Nor is there anything beyond the limits of 
reasonable hope in looking forward to this con- 
summation. We do not disguise or dissemble the 
ignorance, the sinfulness, the infirmity of men; 
but for all there is a remedy. In Christ each 
man can find truth and forgiveness and strength. 
He that Sanotifieth and (hey that are sanctified are 
all of One. This then, I repeat, is our message 
to-day commensurate with all the needs of human 
being: Fellowship with the Father in Christ. 

It seems to be that which the Spirit is shewing 
to us in many ways. It is in a peculiar sense the 
message of our Church. It answers, as I believe, 
to the half-articulate desires of our countrymen 
at the present time. It satisfies the loftiest aspi- 
rations which we can form. It claims the exercise 
of our nat?hral powers and of ‘ the powers of the 
world to come.’ It assures us of our moral free- 
dom and liberates us from the tyranny of physical 
forces. It contains the key to social diflSculties. 
It is the inspiration of Foreign Missions. It in- 
cludes the two most powerful factoj^s in human 
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Unity of life' in Christ 

progress, the sense of unity in creation and of union 
with God. It is able to combat materialism, 
and to shew sin in its true nature. It fulfils the 
destiny of man, and corresponds with the un- 
a^feakable cost by which the fulfillment was gained, 
it brings to%l a sense of what salvation is now, 
opens a vision of blessedness immeasurably 
greater in which it issues, animating, elevating, 
solemnising life in all its parts. It demands much 
in thought and deed, but to call out effort is as 
great a service to men as to satisfy a want ; and 
experience seems to shew that we overcome evil 
not so much by direct asi^ults as by offering the 
good which overcomes its false attractions. In 
doing our part, we do not stand out as self-assertive 
champions of that which is our own, but as those 
who have welcomed a common good. We are 
bidden to be fellow-workers with Gdb ; and if we 
obey our call we may be sure that He will fulfil 
His purpose. For us the sense of incompleteness 
is a promise; and the purpose of God for men is 
gfi-eater than we can achieve or imagine. If we 
can realise what that purpose is, and oponcentrate 
our efforts on the unceasing endeavour to make 
the energy of a divine communion the test and 
the strength of all Christian action, the intellectual 
differences by which we are separated one from 
another will cease to perplex uS, 
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It may be that to 6ur eyes ,the end will still 
tarry, but it cannot fail MeanW^ile for us the 
vision of a glorious truth will bring joy in labour ; 
and the consciousness of fellowship, fellowship 
with man and fellowship with Gob, established in 
Him in Whom all things were created arid in 
Whom they consist, will bring invincible courage 
and power. And if I were to choose a motto for 
the coming age, I should say that its work and 
its hope lie in applying to every relation of life 
the truth which is now dawning upon us : Ye all 
are one man in Christ Jesus. In that unity lies 
the consecration of individuality to corporate 
service, the final harmony of the two lessons 
learnt separately in the past history of Christen- 
dora. 
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I. 

T he object of those who come together in 
gatherings such as this is not, as I interpret 
their purpose, so much to receive direct instruction 
as to learn somettiing as to the best lines of study, 
not to gain knowledge so much as to see how it 
may be gained most surely. I think therefore 
that I can do nothing better this evening than 
endeavour to summarise some of the lessons which 
I have found in a long life spent in the continuous 
effort to bring Christian Truth into the closest 
possible connexion with our whole thought and 
conduct. In doing this I shall necessarily speak 
from my own experience, while I try to state as 
briefly as I can what I hold Christian Doctrine 
to be, and by what method and in what spirit 
I believe lhat it can be studied most effectively. 

1. What then is Christian Doctrine ? 
Christian Doctrine is, to speak briefly, the 
partial and progressive approximation towards 
the complete intellectual- expression of the Truth 
manifested to men once for all in the Incarnation . 
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That one Supreme Fact contains all Christian 
Doctrine; and all separate dogmas contribute 
towards the understanding of it. That fact is* for 
us the final revelation of the Father, the final 
revelation of God in His relation to man and to 
the world. In that fact the three antitheses 
which underlie all human existence are seen to 
be reconciled, the antithesis of the seen and the 
unseen (the cosmical antithesis): the antithesis 
of the finite and the infinite (the metaphysical 
antithesis) : the antithesis of man and GoD (the 
personal antithesis) ; and it does not appear that 
any other reconciliation wiould have been possible. 

So the last recorded words of Christ's ministry 
are fulfilled : John xvi. 33. Comp. John i. 17 f. ; 
xiv. 6 ; 1 John i. 1 — 3 ; v. 20. 

2. Christian Doctrine, thus understood, is 
something widely different from a mere system- 
atized collection of technical definitions which 
may be learnt and used with dangerous facility. 
It is nothing less than the completest possible 
representation, under given circumstances, of all 
life and all being in their eternal relfSiions. It 
has, what I can only describe as, a vital unity. 

It represents a whole view — the whole view of 

religious Truth, corresponding to a whole view 

the whole view — of existence. It has points of 
contact with philosophy, with politics, with ethics. 
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It deals with the fuM lange of human iiiterestfi 
past, present, and future : with ^very prohlem of 
thought and conduct. It includes at any epoch 
all the experience of the past. It is heir to all 
th^ wealth of human labour. From age to age it 
is under one aspect a record of the progress of 
the soul, and under another aspect the record of 
the gradual reiiasation in society of the laws ol* 
the kingdom of Oon. 

3. In this aspect Christianity is declared to 
be ' the Truth.* It is not a law : it is not a 
system of opinions. It is a revelation of life in 
fellowship with God in a living and present 
Lord. 

Therefore Christ reveals Himself as 'the 
Truth.* 

He is the message which He brings. His 
Person and *His work, that is the Gospel, the 
Gospel of a perfect Life offered to God and 
received by God, in which our iives are included 
and with which our lives may be personally 
united. The thoughts by which other religions 
live are slien in Christianity as facts of human 
history. 

4. Christianity is the Truth, but Christian 
Doctrine is, as I said, the partial and progressive 
approximation to the expression of it. The Truth 
has been once given to the Saints, but given in 

w. § , 
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facts. And Christian Doctrine in virtue of its 
essential character, as expressed in a perfect 
divine-human Person and Life, is indefinitely 
expansive. The study of it is the study under 
all its manifold forms of the answer which the 
historic Gospel offers to the enigmas of life, at 
this time as at all times. As more is known of 
the nature of man and of the world, more will 
necessarily be known of the significance of this 
revelation in life which ofifers the adequate basis 
for a final and absolute religion. Its central 
thought is the union of God with man, of the 
finite with the infinite. .In this there is, under 
every imaginable change of circumstances, the 
spring of perfect peace, the effective promise of 
the complete harmony of man in himself, and of 
man with the seen and the unseen. 

5. Christian Doctrine has, I say, points of 
contact with Philosophy, with Politics, with 
Ethics, but it is wider in its scope than any one 
of these. It deals with truth not simply in itself, 
but with truth for life — for life' as directed to 
the seen and to the unseen — for actibn and for 
worship. ‘ I act, therefore I am,' and not ‘ I think, 
therefore I am,* is the fundamental fact for man. 

The theologian therefore must take account 
of ail the phenomena of life: he has to coordinate 
all knowledge; but at the same time he must 
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remember that we think and apeak as men, and 
as growing men. The harmony of religious 
thought therefore will be a harmony of progress 
and not of rest. 

• 3. Christian Doctrine, to gather up what has 
been said, is an interpretation of the facts of life 
in the light of the Incarnation, and of the Incar- 
nation in the b’ght of the facts of life. It deals 
with all being and all time ; and therefore it fe 
always gaining in clearness or breadth by each 
fresh access of knowledge. It is at the same 
time a human interpretation of the facts, and 
therefore it can never be final and absolute as the 
Revelation itself is. Whole regions of Christian 
thought, as we cannot but believe, are as yet 
unexplored. The dispensation of the Spirit, Who 
takes of the things of Christ and shews them to 
the Church will last till the consummation of the 
world (John xiv. 25; xvi. 12 £; xvii. 3). 

11 . 

1. from what has been seen of the nature of 
Christian Doctrine, it follows that the method of 
historical investigation can alone supply the true 
and harmonious understanding of the various 
elements which go to form its present sum. The 
experience of tke past enables us to provide for 

5—2 
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the wprk of the future*. Christianity, in a word, 
as I have shewn at length elsewhere, is historical 
in its antecedents, in its essence, in its realisation*. 
History, that is life in its highest manifestation 
for man, reveals the meaning of our Faith. • 

2. Christian Doctrine is, as we have seen, the 
interpretation of a Divine Life. Preparation was 
made for it by the long discipline of a chosen 
nation ; and it has been slowly fashioned during 
continuous struggles in thought and action. 
Every detail has been wrought out in conflict 
and tested by the experience of men. Nor is it 
possible to do justice to any particular definition 
of a fragment of the Truth till it has been referred 
to the age in which it was fixed, till it has been 
placed, that is, in its due relation to the modes of 
thought by which its exact form was influenced, 
and viewed in connexion with the actual dangers 
which it was designed to meet. 

1 This truth is distinctly recognised in Scripture, 

Mark i. 15, ireirX'jJ/Jwrou d xatpds. The ■Oospel was pro- 
claimed when * all things were ready’ (Matt. xxii. 4). 

Bph. i, 10, els olKOPopiaif rod srXTfpthfjLaro^ rCw Kgip<a». The 
consummation of the Christian dispensation crowns not one 
season only but a series of seasons, each corresponding, so to 
speak; with a stage in the growth of the Divine idea. 

Comp. Tit. i. a f. 

Gal. iv. 4, 5t€ ^\0ep rb vX-f^ptafta roO xpbvoxf. The complotnent 
of time as we apprehend the Divine ordering of the world. 

® Goepel of Life, c. ix. 
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In other words *llie apprehetisioii and expres- 
sion of Qhristian truth, so far $k it is real, corre- 
sponds with the intellectual moral, and spiritual 
growth of men. It answers to the harmony 
of their loftiest possible thoughts; and conse^ 
quently it moves forwards to completer fulness 
as the thoughts of men themselves move. And 
there is a stirring lesson in this. The reflection 
which Irenaeus makes ^ on the life of the Lord, as 
hallowing all the successive stages of man’s life, 
has an application to generations as well as to 
believers, Christ meets each age and each 
believer according to their capacities and their 
wants. 

3, This coordination of dogmatic definitions 
with the historical circumstances under which they 
were framed often becomes of critical importance 
from the fact that terms and modes of expression 
outlast the syptems of thought out of which they 
arose. The technical language of scholasticism, 
for instance, which is still widely current in 
theological discussions is only to be understood 
rightly by reference to that type of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy by which it was moulded. Wc 
use with little reflection such wordd as ‘ species * 
and * form ’ and ‘ matter ’ and ‘ accidents,’ forget- 
ting that they ever carried with them precise 

* ii 22, 4. 
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conceptions more or less different from those 
which they now vaguely suggest. How few, to 
take the most signal example of all, who speak 
fluently of Transubstantiation ever pause to con- 
sider that the term is essentially bound up with 
a philosophical theory wholly foreign to our 
present modes of thought, so that it is practically 
impossible for anyone in the present day to hold 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation as it was held 
by the doctors at the Council of Lateran in the 
13th century. 

4. In this way the study of Christian Doctrine 
as moulded slowly through a continuous history 
will not be a simple reckoning up of treasures of 
truth permanently added to the stores of the 
Church in a complete and final shape. Much in 
the forms of dogma from age to age will be due 
to temporal influences, to imperfections of mental 
discipline, to the immediate exigences of particular 
crises which we cannot recall. It is so even in 
the growth of bodies. At various stages of their 
development certain organs fulfil their office and 
then collapse or fall off. But even tUese trans- 
itory parts have their lasting significance. They 
reveal something of the mauifold life; and the 
student of Christian doctrine will of purpose 
neglect no form of expression however imperfect, 
in which men have endeavoured to render the 
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facts of the Gospel more intelligible in thought or 
more powerful as motives. 

.6. The student of Christian Doctrine will 
therefore, I repeat, strive from first to last (a) to 
realise the past phases of faith, which for the 
most part still find their representatives among 
us; (b) to seize the true lesson of each ancient 
controversy by' a patient understanding of the 
conditions under which it was carried on ; (c) to 
gain a balanced and harmonious perception of 
the whole body of Truth under the conditions of 
his own time; (d) to follow out this part or that 
into its minutest details without losing the sense 
of its proportionate relation to the other parts. 
His study will be historical, vital, patient, com- 
prehensive, thorough. 

Each of these five characteristics of our 
method of study has a powerful practical in- 
fluence. Churches, races, nations, classes, do 
not all move with equal rapidity. So that 
thoughts and expressions and practices, which 
belong to an early stage of spiritual growth, to 
the childhood of the individual or of the society, 
may rightly find a place beside those which 
answer to a later growth. Again : differences of 
opinion which are finally brought to a logical 
form commonly indicate the existence of a fuller 
truth than that* which finds expression in the 
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aarguments oti either side. Those who are with* 
drawUi from the tumult of the discussion will 
therefore seek to apprehend this, and not simply 
acquiesce in the broad statements of the repre- 
Seiatatives of the party to which they bekng. 
Ouir position again necessarily gives a dominant 
importance to particular questions. No generair- 
tion can deal with the whole range of Christian 
Doctrine ; and we need therefore to make constant 
and conscious efforts to regard the wide field of 
thought which we may not easily command from 
our own point of sight. At the same time we 
must do the work of our own place without 
reserve and with complete and unhesitating de- 
votion. 

The student who works on these lines will 
indeed not do more in any case than appr oach to 
the completion of his life-long work? but he will 
always be able to gain something towards its ac* 
complishment as soon as he has drstinctly felt the 
variety and the range of the questions with which 
he has to deal. And in order to give definiteness 
to his efforts he will take some one topic £or careful 
and exact study, e g. the Doctrine of the Human 
Nature of Christ, or of Original Sin, or of 
Baptism; and endeavour, as he has opportunity, 
to trace out step by step how this |^s entered 
into the hopes and aspirations •of men; how it 
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of life} how it is fitted to cc^tribute towards 
that restored harmony of being in Christ in 
ijpiich alone man can rest ; how it is related to 
phenomena of human nature and histoiy which 
independent observers have noticed. Holy Scrip- 
ture will furnish him with the unchanging facts 
of Faith; and all experience will serve in due 
measure tafeterpret and illuminate them. 

6. In tlM| cScurse of these inquiries, to what- 
ever special illibject “fhey are directed, several 
important laws reveal themselves which illustrate 
^e unity and the practical significance of the 
study. 

(a) A characteristic opinion on one point 
will be seen to reappear in many unexpected 
ways through the whole system Of doctrine to 
which it belorigs. For example, the view which is 
taken of the state of Man before the Fall, though 
it seems at first sight to be only of remote theo- 
retical interest, will be found to include many of 
the most profound differences between Roman and 
Lutheran .Theology and between both and our 
own. And even if we are inclined to think that 
the whole speculation is not within the scope of 
cmr present powers or knowledge, it wdoubtedly 
places contrasted views of the p«>sition and 
destiny oilman in •a clear and imprissive %hfc. 
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Or, to take an instance of another kind: the 
characteristic differences of Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists are well symbolized by their respective 
teaching on Holy Scriptura And few limited 
investigations are more instructive than thal^ by 
which we trace how the original statements of 
Luther and Calvin were developed and applied 
by those who successively sought to formulate 
them. 

7. (6) Again : it will be seen that there is a 
distinct order and progress in the succession of 
controversies. So it has been that the doctrines 
of the Catholicity of the Church, of the Holy 
Trinity, of the Divine Human Person of Christ, 
of Freewill and Grace, of the Atonement, of the 
Sacraments, of Justification, of Reason and Faith, 
have been discussed in succession as new condi- 
tions brought out new powers and^ew wants in 
the Christian Society. And yet more than this, 
even when a truth has been enunciated it is often 
neglected and I'emains latent for a time, waiting 
to be brought out from the treasury of the 
Church at some crisis which it is fitted to meet. 
Thus the doctrine which represents one whole 
side of Christian Truth, that is the conception of 
the Incarnation as independent of the Fall in its 
essence, though conditioned by the Fall in its 
circumstances, after being propounded by Rupert 
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of Deutz and discussed in the mediaeval schools 
is now first assuniing its proper place in the 
religious theory of creation. 

8. (c) A careful consideration of the cir- 

cumstances under which the distinctive advances 
were made in this growth of the human appre- 
hension of the Truth reveals another important 
fact. These critical advances were not due to a 
continuous deductive construction of the original 
elements of the faith, but to the acti«jn of new 
powers upon them, characteristic of new races. 
The total powers of humanity are variously and 
unequally distributed among different peoples. 
Each peculiar faculty or endowment is fitted to 
contribute something to the understanding of 
that Gospel which does not belong exclusively to 
any one age or place or nation. It cannot then 
but come to pass that- as successive families of 
men occupy the foremost place in Christian life 
they must bring into view some elements of the 
Faith which correspond with their peculiar modes 
uf thought. 

This general principle, we remember, found 
a peculiar application in the case of the prepa- 
ratory discipline of Judaism. Egypt, Persia, 
Greece, dach in turn aided both negatively and 
positively in the training of Israel; and the 
^^people’ of God Assimilated the spiritual lessons 
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which had been wrought out in the life of ‘ the 
nations' so far as they contributed to the fulness 

of the seasons in which Christ came. 

* 

There has been a progress of the same^kind 
in the history of the Christian Church. The 
Church was indeed in its essence Catholic from 
the first. But no one can overlook or mistake 
the different offices which the several races have 
fulfilled in bringing out the fulness of the Faith. 
Syrian, Greek, African, Latin, Teuton, have each 
contributed to the better understanding of the 
whole Gospel. And the Church waits with con- 
fidence for new interpreters. In this light we 
can see the grandeur of hope which lies in our 
Missions to India and the East (Apoc. xxi. 24; 
flagg. ii. 6 f. ; Is. lx. 5). 

9. id) One other law may be mentioned 
which expresses the inmost character of Christian 
Doctrine. Christian Doctrine is under all circum- 
stances an endeavour to confirm in man by 
accurate thought the feeling of a personal divine 
relationship. Whatever changes are made in the 
conception of the Truth, whatever progress is 
secured in its interpretation, all religious move- 
ment is due to a continuous striving after the* 
assurance of a closer fellowshipwith OoD as made 
known in Christ. Let the controversies on th^j 
Sacraments and on Justification (for example) lie^ 
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amiily^ed, and it will appear that that which ^ 
gave them their intensity ms the conviction 
which was maintained on all sides that they 
involved the right sense of the conditions and 
pledges of the restored communion of man with 
his heavenly Father. The same thought in one 
shape or another underlies every doctrinal dispute; 
and as soon as thi^^ consideration is grasped, even 
the driest and most abstract speculations gain 
interest ; even the most wayward teachings offer 
fessons of permanent value, because in their 
origin and in their acceptance they bear witness 
to the loftiest aspirations of our nature. 

10. To sum up these last four paragraphs 
briefly: Ohnstian Doctrine, when it is regarded 
in its historic realisation, is an organic whole : it 
is embodied in a growth which corresponds with 
the general mv)vement of mankind: it receives 
fresh access of strength from the ministry of new 
races : it is the outward witness to the constant 
effort of men to bring the facts of the Gospel 
into connexion with their own personal existence. 

And all. this flows directly from the central 
Truth that Christian Doctrine is at any time 
the present intellectual appreciation of certain 
actual events. It is not based upon a mytho- 
logy which must fade away in the fuller light. 
It ts not hound ilp with a philosophy which 
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answers to a special stage in the progress of 
thought. It is an attempt to seize the meaning 
of occurrences which are part of the history of 
mankind. It gathers up in a word from age 
to age the sum of all the results obtained by 
a positive science which must live while the 
world lasts. 

And surely if anything can make us feel the 
nobility of life, it must be that we can look with 
faint and wondering intelligence upon this divine 
spectacle of the determination of the Truth, in 
which no failures, no wilful nesses of men can 
obliterate the signs and promises of a Presence of 
God, and mark how the meaning and the lessons 
of the Faith have been slowly brought out in the 
actual disciplining of the nations by a process 
which must go on unhastiiigly, unceasingly, to 
the end of time, so that Theol(fgy so far from 
being stationary, as has been said, is in its essence 
the most progressive of all Sciences, for it ad- 
vances with the accumulated movement of all. 

III. 

1. In what spirit then shall we seek to do 
our part now in the endeavour to realise for our 
Faith its rightful sovereignty over the fulness of 
life? The spirit of our in\^8tigation is no less 
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the Stvdent of Doctrine, 

important than the manner of it. For unless the 
student of Christian Doctrine is vividly conscious 
at all times of the difficulty, the mysteriousness, 
the inexhaustible fulness, the practical signifi- 
can<?c‘ i)f the subject with which he deals, nothing 
but half truths and barren formulas can result 
from his labours, and these may soon become in 
his hands perilou- Instruments of a lifeless dogma- 
tism. The true student therefore will spare no 
pains to ascertain the exact meaning of the 
language used by others and by himself : he will 
never forget the necessary imperfection which 
clings to every finite embodiment of that which 
is essentially infinite: he will examine conflicting 
opinions with the desire of reaching to those 
fragihents of truth which have recommended 
them to their respective supporters : he will 
acknowledge thankfully that no one teacher and 
no one age has ever realised or can ever realise 
all that lies potentially within the facts of his 
Faith, all that is capable of being brought sooner 
or later within the sphere of human knowledge : 
he will know that no theological truth can have 
an intellectual value only but that every defini- 
tion of doctrine includes in it practical corollaries 
which unite thought and action in a harmony 
which cannot be violated without grievous loss . 
he will aspire to make the clearer perception of 
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the details of doctrine (what indeed if it be real 
it must be) a clearer personal* vision of Christ, ahd 
of the Father in Him (John xiv. &, 12). 

Pjpecision, a sense of imperfection, sympathy, 
faith in the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the Christian Society, a reference of Truth to 
acti on, a looking to God in J esus Christ, these 
are the characteristics which the student of Chris- 
tian Doctrine will endeavour to make his own. 

Let me endeavour to illustrate them a little 
more in detail. 

2. . (a) The first characteristic which I have 
set down is precision. It may appear unnecessary 
to insist on what everyone will allow, and yet 
experience shews that in dealing with Christian 
Doctrine we are all liable to grave errors both 
from our own use of language, fhd from 
interpretation of the language of otbers. No one 
would think of transferring the popular sense of 
common terms to a discussion on Chemistry (for 
example), but it is assumed that we may transfer 
words like God, and Person, and Substance, and 
Sin, and Grace from ordinary conversation to the 
schools of Theology without any misgiving or 
risk. No -one again would expect anything but 
hopeless confusion to arise in a philosophical con- 
troversy if it were conducted on the supposition 
that all common terms, such idea, and form," 
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tod reason, must in every philosophical system 
have exactly the same value; aifd yet it would be 
easy to shew that endless misunderstandings have 
arisen and still arise from the corresponding 
supposition in regard to dogmatics. Men argue 
as if the conception of a technical term as * sacra- 
ment' (for instance), or ‘merit' must be identical 
in all systems of doctrine. We must then in our 
patient study of Christian Doctrine guard against 
two kindred and yet distinct dangers, the danger 
of importing into Theology the popular associations 
of terms current in ordinary life, and the danger 
of transferring from one dogmatic system to 
another a special and peculiar interpretation of a 
term common to both. 

3# (6) The student of Christian Doctrine will 
aim at the greatest possible precision in the use 
of words. Ao a necessary consequence he will 
soon be profoundly impressed by a sense of the 
inadequacy of human language to express without 
defect and without exaggeration the infinite 
Truth for which he is feeling. ‘ We see through a 
glass in a^riddle* Our vision is not direct but 
mediate. The image on which we look conveys 
some features of the reflected object, but it cannot 
convey others. It represents in two dimensions, 
to take an obvious illustration, what is in three. 
And whatever we fio see suggests far more than 
w. 6 
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it prescnta tt k a ‘riddle' to vfhick all life 
m remdering the progressive answer* 

Tlitis while I insist on the primary importance 
of atta<?|aiag clear notions to the language which 
w0 eiu^ioy, I do not wish to encourage thep too 
SfediioMve belief that we can use any words as 
coextensive with |}he things which they indicate. 
On the contrary the very clearness which we gain 
at the price of limitation constrains us to look 
beyond all present words and thoughts to that 
which underlies and reaches beyond them. The 
necessary conflict and antithesis of words brings 
before us practically the vast and unapproachahli^’ 
mysteriousness of all Truth. Because we see 
clearly what we do see we shall know thatVe do 
not and that we cannot see all. 

" It seems to me to be specially necessary to 
insist on this fact — for it is a fact — -ht the present 
time. There are abundant symptoms that the 
naturalistic realism which has seized on literature 
and art is likely to invade Theology. There are 
seasons when the impatience of generalities and 
of conventional modes of expression, and of broad 
painting, and of indistinct detail is wholesome and 
^ invigorating. But if the passion for minute por- 
traiture and photographic reproduction of the 
outside of things becomes supreme r if we are 
restless and dissatisfied unlesS we can represent 
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opimoB m a complete m4 xialmllo irhcde; there 
ig ^^reat peril lest i^e should lose that feeling of the 
pifihil^Hof the objects of knowledge which is the 
IWy^gfennd of their being. We see a little : that 
is enough for ns: but do not let us for one 
moment presume to think that that little is all 
No accumulation of special incidents, even if we 
assume that any incident can be completely por- 
trayed, can give that insight into a complicated 
movement which is furnished by the sketch of 
a great historian. No mere reflection of the 
features can set^ before us the friend whom we 
know so well i|s the idealisation of a true artist 
can do. There is a life below the surface which 
the surface veils at once and reveals; and this 
life it is, which materialism in every shape tends 
to conceaL ^e are forced by our weakness, to 
use outlines, but Hhero is no outline in Nature.' 

"We see through a glass in a riddle* ; and 
further ‘ we see in part* From the natui-e of our 
Faith it must be so. For our Faith, as we have al- 
ready noticed more than once, rests upon a series 
of facts, and not upon a series of propositions; 
and these facts have a vital relation to all life and. 
not merely a definite relation with one particular 
jphase of life. Forms of words necessarily reflect 
something of the age? and place to M^ch they 
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owe their origin, but facts rise beyond all local 
and temporal associations. They stand as a part 
of life, eloquent at all times in every language, 
and ready to assume at every crisis a form cor- 
responding with the changing forms of thought. 

When therefore the student of Doctrine is 
charged to master with care the differences often 
minute and subtle which characterise (for in- 
stance) the confessions of the 16th century, it is 
not in order that he may adopt this expression or 
that as an adequate expression of the whole truth, 
but that he may feel more vividly how the Truth 
in its fulness gave occasion for these varieties of 
apprehension, and bring together, if it may be, 
elements which are for the time divergent in a 
completer unity. 

As he does this he will come back again and 
again to Holy Scripture as tha? which alone 
embodies and expresses what has been elsewhere 
realised in many parts and in many fashions, 
n’d\vfM€p&^ /cal TroXvrporro)^, and from this he 
will be able to turn to divergent confessions 
and find in them distinct contributions to the 
full interpretation of the Faith, 

4. (c) For in the third place the student of 
Christian Doctrine, because he strives after ex- 
actness of phrase, because he is conscious of the 
inadequacy of any one human Iformula to exhaust 
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the Truth, will be filled with sjj;mpathy for every 
genuine endeavour towards the embodiment of 
right opinion. Partial views attract and exist in 
ifirtue of the fragment of truth-i— be it great or 
smaH — which they include ; and it is the work of 
the theologian to baize this no less than to detect 
the first spring of error. It is easier and, in one 
sense, it is more i^iipressive to make a peremptory 
and exclusive statement and to refuse to allow 
any place beside it to divergent expositions ; but 
this show of clearness and power is dearly pur- 
chased at the cost of the ennobling conviction 
that the whole truth is far greater than our 
individual minds. He who believes that every 
judgment on the highest matters different from 
his own is simply a heresy must have a mean 
idea of the Faith; and while the qualifications, 
the reserve, the lingering sympathies of the real 
student make him in many cases a poor controver- 
sialist, it may be said that a mere controversialist 
cannot be a real Theologian. 

6. (d) This sympathy, this feeling after the 

manifold fulness of Truth, does not spring from 
any indifference to exactness of statement, or any 
indefiniteness of personal conviction. It is really 
quickened by both. It springs from a living faith 
that Christ is present in His Church by the Spirit 
sent in His Name, Who takes of His and shews it 




us: itom a liviug faith that Doctrine which 
is based upon the Incarnation and Passion ai^d 
Besurrection of Christ must be progressive a^d ^ 
social' and coextensive with creation. The facts 
however imperfectly they may be interpreted yet 
Contain essentially a fresh message for each age, 
a pledg^^of the brotherhood of men, a sign of the 
unity of being, a message for us hlso, so far as we 
have a living faith that we are not left bereaved, 
but that Christ does come to us (John xiv. 18 
epxofiai). We know that of all the meaning of 
the articles of our Creed we can see only just so 
much as our circumstances place within the range 
of our vision. We know that we apprehend them 
imperfectly ; and that our imperfect apprehension 
is also incomplete. But we know also that idte 
Body which is inspired by the Divine Spirit does 
not change only but grows towafds perfection; 
and on that conviction we look on the slow 
definition of dogma as the monument of the 
intellectual definition of the facts which we 
believe; and on the whole life of the Church as 
the monument of their practical embodiment, ' 
6, (e) For we must never forget that Chris- 
tian Doctrine cannot remain a mere formula 
. It must by our very constitution pass over into 
conduct. Right opinion on religious subjects is 
inexpressibly precious because it madiatei^ as it 
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weye, ^ ^©tweeii the two woi?ds^^a whiolfe thM 
heiengst. But reKgiotj» trujtfi ho|Wl m truth outy 
^ is dend ; iwid^ Sooratfes was prising towards a 
|p?©at principle when he ventured to maintain 
^\tba» unrighteousness is ignorance. Christian 
Truth, as the sum of all religious Truth, has in 
every case a connexion with thought and 
feeling and action. It does not, as we may be 
tempted to Suppose, take its rise in thought alone: 
it does not issue in action alone; but from first to 
lost it reaches through the whole of our complex 
nature. Over all our speculations Christas own 
words must be written I am the Way, and the 
Trkth, and the Life. 

7. (/) This sentence suggests the last ob- 
servation which T desire to make. We have seen 
that the history of any particular doctrine is 
really the bi-^tory of man's endeavour to bring 
himself so far into a closer fellowship with Gk)i), 
and with men through GoD; and that for ourselves 
the study of the divine subjects which are opened 
beibre us cannot be dissociated from the actual 
conditions of duty. We are not called upon to 
consider nice questions of idle speculation, but 
the laws according to which we may realise even 
now Hhe powers of the world to come/ We strive 
as\bility and light are given to us to knowbetter 
that W© quibko© and elevate our work by 
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fuller knowledge. These things are not vain 
things for us : they are our life. 

In saying this I invite you to the noblest work 
in which man can use his reason. When the 
opportunity of study exists no privilege cafi be 
greater than that of quietly reflecting on the 
mysteries — the revelations — of the Truth of Gon. 
It is as perilous to be light of faith as it is 
to be self-contained and self-reliant. And we 
have the power of a divine communion. We are 
not alone. The words in the Epistle of St John 
— perhaps the last apostolic voice to the Church 
— are for us also : Ye have an anointing from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things or ye all know 
(1 John ii. 20 u/A€t9 otto tov dy(ov, 

otBare Traj/re? vd, oiBare Trdvra), 

In this belief I commend to you most earnestly 
the view of Christian Doctrine, and of the method 
and spirit of studying it, which I have endeavoured 
to indicate. It would no doubt be far easier to 
tabulate the opinions which are at present 
received, than to go so far back before we set in 
order what we ourselves believe. But the loss 
would be infinitely greater than the gain. At 
present more than at any former time it is 
essential that we should both feel ourselves, and 
be able to shew to ethers that there is nothing 
iiTational, nothing artificial, nothing arbitrary in 
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oui«»C3reed : that it answers to the most intimate 
realities of being , that it is mysterious only in 
the same sense in which life itself is mysterious. 
We shall not have one difficulty the less to w^gh 
us down if we abandon our faith : we shall just 
lose that which makes all difficulties light by the 
sense of a divine fellowship. 

And such a \ jew as I have given is no novelty 
fashioned to meet a present emergency : it finds 
a place in the earliest systematic exposition of 
the Faith. In his Principles Origen, the first 
Christian philosopher, says : * When we see any 
‘conspicuous work of a human artist, our soul 
‘ardently desires to investigate the nature, the 
‘manner, the purpose of its production. Far 
‘ more beyond all comparison does the soul of man 
‘burn with an ineffable passion to discern the 
‘ principles and the method of the works of God. 
‘ This desire, this passion, we believe without doubt 
‘ has been implanted in us by God; and as our eye 
‘ naturally seeks the light that it may see, and our 
‘ body demands meat and drink ; so our mind has 
‘a characteristic and natural desire of knowing 
‘ the truth of God and the causes of things/ That 
we have received the desire firom God, he goes on 
to plead, is a sign that it is one which ought to be 
satisfied and which^ can be satisfied. In our pre- 
sent life we may not be able to do nfore.by the 
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most strennotis and devout toil tlim gain some 
small fragments from the infinite treasures of the 
divine knowledge, still the concentration of our 
801^ upon the lovely Vision of Truth, the occupe«» 
tion of our various faculties in lofty inquiries the 
l^iy ambition with which we rise above*- Our 
aotual^powers, is in itself fruitful in blessing, and 
fits us better for the reception of wisdom here* 
after at some later stage of existence. Now we 
draw at the best a faint outline, a preparatory 
sketch of the features of Truth ; the true *an<| 
living colours will be added then. Perhaps, he 
concludes characteristically, that is the meaning 
of the words * to every one that hath shall be 
given ’ : by which we are assured that he who has 
gained in this life some faint outline of truth and 
knowledge, will have it completed in the age to 
come with the beauty of the perfect image\ 

NOTE TO III, 2 (a) pacts 80. 

The importance of these cautions may be shewn by 
examples. 

Let me illustrate my meaning of each kind of error 
taken from early times* As an example of the misinter- 
pretation of a' term used technically from the popular 
acceptation of it we may take the famoxis statement of 
Tertullian, ‘Quis negabit Deum Corpus esse etsi DeUiSv 

> J>e JPrinc, ii. 11. 4. 
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est ?' Th« 'Wl>rcl» HaVii ^veii^oiQm ta t}m 
Hm tba^fc TertuBiaEi tnaiiit^iied tha ^.^c^rporeiigr^ of 
Im the {topular anthropomorphic aense of the word* 
haa however defined corpm in another place in suOn a 
as to shew that the charge is groundless. By *09rptis* 
imderstands that whic^ in each case fixes the real 
existence of a thing. As applied to God it is ’^^rhat we 
^endeavour to express now most inadequately by * essence.’ 
His words a^ ^Si habet aliquid per quod est hoe erit 
corpus ejus. On d© quod est corpus eat sui generis. 
Nihil est incorporale nisi quod non est'.’ 

The controversies on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
furnish two signal examples of the second error, the 
transferences of a technical nsage of a term from one 
system to another. The word 6fioov(rios (eoessential), as 
applied to describe the relation of the Son to the Father, 
as interpreted by Paul of Samosata was condemned at 
the Synod of Antioch in 269 ; and at Nicesa in 325 the 
same epithet was a&med as the one adequate safeguard 
of the truth. Again, Dionysius of Alexandria aflarmed 
that there were ‘three vTroo-Tacrety (subsistences)* in the 
Holy Trimty : Dionysius of Rome, his contemporary, re- 
jected the statement with a peremptory condemnation. 
In both these cases the contradiction arose from the 
ambiguity which necessarily clings to the words ‘ essence,* 
‘subsistence,* when applied without further definition to 
God. If by ‘ essence * and ‘ subsistence * we mean that in 
virtue of which God is God, then the Son is coessential 
wi|h the Father, and there is but one ‘ essence,* one ‘sub- 
sistence * in the Godhead ; but if we mean by the same 
terms as Paul of Samosata seems to have meant by 
‘essence,’ and Dionysius of Alexandria meant by ‘sub- 
afstence,’ that in virtue of which the Word (or the Son) is 
the Word (or the Son), then the Word is not ooessential 

De COfue 11. 
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with the Father, and there are three subsiatenoes in the 
Holy Trinity. 

If we pass from single terms to phrases the danger of 
mfsunderstandings from both sides is multiplied. Con- 
sider only two brief sentences which we use familiarly as 
if there were no possibility of interpreting them#dif- 
j4erently, *The Word became Flesh,' *We are justified 
by faith only.' Every essential term in these statements 
will be iound upon reflection to require the most careful 
definition before we venture to argue upon them. What 
do we understand by ‘ the Word ' ? Does the term Logos 
describe that which is immanent or, so to speak, that 
which is expressed, the Heason, or the Word! How do 
we regard the conceptions of the Word and the Son as 
centring in one Person ? 

What again is described by ‘ became ' ? Does that 
which ‘ becomes ' something else cease to be what it was ? 
Tf not, how do we conceive of the totality of the com- 
bination ? 

Yet more, why is the term ‘flesh' used and not ‘man'? 
What is included here in the idea of ‘ flesh ' ? Does it 
comprehend the whole of human nature or only the 
material part of it ? Does it describe human nature as it 
was created, or as it became by the Fall ? 

Every one of these questions has been answered 
differently, and no one who weighs the consequences of 
the answers will venture to say that it is a matter of 
indifference how they were answered. 

The ambiguities which are involved in the secqnd 
sentence (sola fide justificamur) are not less serious, and 
are in some aspects of more pressing danger. ‘Justi- 
fication’ may mean either ‘a making righteous' or *a 
■pronouncing righteous': it may represent, that is, an 
internal change or a change of position, a communication 
of righteousness or an imputation, of righteousness, a 
spiritual process or a forensic act. Some Christians 
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adopt one sense of the term and some the other ; but 
it is evident that all discussion between the two parties 
is worse than vain till they deal with the characteristic 
thoughts supposed to be expressed by the word and not 
with the word itself. We must go yet further : We may 
consider ‘justification* at its initial point as the potential 
divine gift of that which man must realize (as Col. iii. 3 — 
5 d'jr€6dv€T€,p,v(Kp^(rar€ ovv)y or we may consider it as 
expressing a permanent and fixed relation. In other 
words to ‘be acco tinted righteous* has been regarded as 
the first stage in being ‘ made righteous * ; and it has been 
regarded also as a final description of the position of the 
believer, so that that which is ‘imputed* to him does 
not become truly his. Even the preposition ‘by* is not 
free from difficulty. Do w© consider the three phrases 
per fidem, ex fidcy fide as synonymous, or do we distinguish 
them? 

Yet more : no technical term is more capable of dif- 
ferent interpretations than Faith. It may be objective 
(fides qu 80 creditor j or subjective (fides qu& creditor), and 
though these two senses are commonly distinguished in 
English (the Faith, faith) they are undistinguishable in 
Latin, Subjective faith again may either be belief in the 
reality of a fact (credo Deum esse) or absolute trust in a 
person (credo in Deum). Of these the first remains in 
the region of the intellect (fides informis). The second 
necessarily passes into the region of will and action (fides 
formata). Hence ‘justificamur fide* may mean that ‘we 
are justified (in either of the senses already noticed) by 
the revelation of the Gospel,* or ‘by our belief in the 
facts of the Gospel,* or ‘by our belief that we are justified 
for Christ's sake,* or ‘ by our personal union with Christ 
wrought by faith.* 

The ambiguity of the word ‘alone* still remains. This 
may mean, and it has been taken to mean, either that 
faith standmg by itself has the virtue attidbuted to it ; 
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Of woiks jSpriQg neoesi^iurlly out of the 

^Foi&i hete specified have |a themselves ito mentorious 
virtue, and that our righteousness before God comes only 
from the merit of our Lord Jesus Christ with whom 
Faith alone can incorporate us. ‘Alone' may exclude 
<^the necessity of good works or it may exclude the in* 
herent meritoriousness of good works. 

Nothing can be further from my purpose than to seek 
to «twalvem one doubt or to. raise one imaginary difBiCulty. 
1 Relievo that our own Ohuroh has in her various formu- 
laries ofiered or suggested the true answer to the quesMons 
which I have proposed. But if we are to understaiid her 
teaching we must kn^w what false views she wished to 
exclude ; and I have called attention to points which 
liave been or **re still debated in the hope of shewing 
that it is ic^ '^eble to decide intelligently in such matters 
without th#"greatest care in the use of words. Common 
sense alone cannot guide us to a true solution of technical 
problems. The first rule which common sense dictates 
for the successful conduct of the ’^ork is a clear definition 
of ^he terms which are to bo used. 



THE CONDITION AND THE 
MODE OE BEVELATION. 



CYM(f)epei ymTn Tna AneAOa>. 

[t u expedierit for you that 1 go away ; for if 1 go not 
mtKLy the Comforter will not come unto you. 

St John xvi. 7. 

OTAN €A0H IkcTnOC, TO HNCYMA THC aAH0€IAC, 
oAnrHcei Y^AC eic thn AA^i0€lAN nACAN...eK€lNOC eM€ 
, AolAcei, OTi eK toy €moy AHMyeTAi ka'i ANArreAeT y^in. 

When He^ the Spirit of truths is come, He will guide you 
into all the truth for He shall not speak of Himself . . .He 
shall glorify Me; for He shall take of Mine and shall 
declare it unto you. 

St John xvi. 13, 14. 

Durham Cathedral, 

Whitsunday, 1891. 

Compare The Jiicarnation and Common Life, pp. 375 ff 



T hese two passages present to us the condi- 
tion and the mode of the Christian Revela- 
tion. They interpret the fulness of the teaching 
of Whitsunday. There is first a withdrawal of 
Christ, and then a continuous disclosing of 
Christ. There is first a temporal, a transitory 
loss, and then there is an abiding, an eternal gain. 
The truth lies in the characteristic emblem of 
the Festival Fire consumes as well as purifies : 
it purifies by consuming. And if indeed we look 
below the surface, we shall see that the condition 
of revelation must at all times be sacrifice ; and, 
more than this, that the substance of revelation 
itself involves sacrifice. Something is taken 
away that room may be made for a greater gift. 
There is sorrow before the joy. The birth of the 
Church — the rebirth of the Church if I may use 
the phrase — from age to age is fulfilled through 
travail-pains. 

Slowly and through many lessons we are 
lifted out of ourselves and enabled to enter with 
a little better intelligence, and with a little 
deeper devbtion, into the fulness of life, and so to 
offer all that we have for its service. 


w 
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Revelation the work of the Spirit 

Slowly and through many lessons we afe 
brought by the unfolding of the counsel of God 
nearer to that Divine likeness for the attainment 
of which we were created, while we learn that 
God is love ; and that the essence of love is not 
mastery but self-surrender. 

Slowly and through many lessons the Spirit 
takes of that which is Gh7'ist'8 and declares it unto 
us: He teaches us to see new aspects of the 
Saviour’s infinite work, to apply the virtue of His 
Life and Passion and Ascension to fresh problems ; 
to realise — to strive to realise — in His strength 
the victory which He has won. 

This process of learning cannot but bring its 
own trials. The law holds true for ever : “ Learn- 
ing through suffering.” The experience of the 
prophet finds its counterpart in every age. Now 
as in old time the storm and the earthquake and 
the fire come first, and then the still, small voice. 
There is the rushing of a mighty wind, and 
tongues as of fire, and then the Divine message 
spoken through the lips of men becomes intelli- 
gible to souls which are prepared to receive it. 

‘This experience; 1 say, ‘finds its counterpart 
in every age’: for the message and the gift oi 
Pentecost were not only for the first generation ol 
believers. The promise of the text was not ad- 
dressed to the Apostles only. It is for all thf 
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Church through all time. The ti^c wites of Christ 
are immeasurable ; and now one, now another is 
brought forth, and through the satisfaction of 
successive wants we come to feel more truly the 
splendour of our inheritance. Nothing is added 
to that which has from the first been included in 
the Faith delivered to the saints ; but all ex- 
perience, all thought, all questioning of nature, 
all observation of life, tend to shew more of the 
significance of its contents. The indwelling, the 
activity of the Holy Spirit is the life of the 
Church ; and while the ages go forward the Spirit 
takes of that which is Christ's and declares it 
unto m. He takes of that which is Christ’s, 
and as we decipher His message, we discern with 
growing apprehension, though it be only through 
a mirror, in a riddle, though it be of necessity 
through the surrender of our own preconception, 
the meaning of the Incarnation. 

It cannot be otherwise. Mankind, as it has 
been finely said, is ‘ a man who lives and learns 
for ever.’ The Divine discipline by which it is 
trained on earth is continuous and progressive. 
Step by step the powers of humanity are de- 
veloped, through stress of action, in men and 
nations and Churches : and at each point in the 
‘ vast movement the Spirit enables us to see how 
the revelation of the St>n of Man, the Son ot 

1—2 
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Th0 Spirit speaks 

God, confirms and hallows the noblest hopes for 
the race which have been shaped in the conflicts 
of life. 

Step by step the manifold relations of material 
things one to another and to ourselves, the srfoces- 
sion and order and dependence of living creatures, 
are determined : and, as we trace unexpected 
correspondences and connexions, the Spirit en- 
ables us to see, now in this, way and now in that, 
how they find their fulfilment in Him in Whom 
all things were created and in Whom all things 
consist. 

Step by step the meaning of man’s dominion 
over thfj earth and all that is in it is made more 
intelligible and more impressive, as the fruitful- 
ness of his activity is shewn to lie in the com- 
pleteness of his loyal service; and the Spirit 
enables us to see how the Father is preparing, 
through human ministry, the accomplishment of 
His purpose to sum tip all things in Christ — the 
Son of His love — the things in the heo/oens o/tui 
the things upon the earth. 

Our theology therefore, the proseat intellectual 
interpretation, that is, of our unchanging Faith, 
will be of necessity incomplete, and inadequate 
at any particular time, but it will be living, living 
with the life of the Spirit, vA,ioh takes of tha^ 
which is Christ’s and declares it unto us. It will 
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not silkipljr h& & tradition of tb^lp^ but it livill 
deal with the actual world : it will speak with its 
language and thought : it will retlect its charac- 
teristics : it will transfigure them. The voice of 
the Spirit will come to each new generation, m it 
has come in past times, through the circumstances 
of the age in Which it becomes articulate. 

We must then strive to understand the cir- 
cumstances, the temper, the wants of our own 
age, if we are to master in any degree that which 
the Spirit is taking even now of Christ's and 
declaring unto us. And surely the age speaks 
already. We have felt the shaking of the storm 
and the earthquake and the violence of the fire. 
There have been long and there are about us 
still bold questionings of first principles. The 
simplest, the most elementary truths, by which 
personal, social, religious life is held together and 
moulded, are no longer taken upon trust. They 
are required to justify themselves. The obli- 
gations of purity, the sanctity of marriage, 
the idea of retribution, the Being of^GoD, are 
treated as open topics, I do not indeed think 
that doubts are deeper or more widespread now 
than in former times, but they are uttered more 
frankly and perhaps with less reflection. There 
' *iB at least, for good and for evil, an i»npatience of 
unreality. 
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Characteristics 


At the same time material things press upon 
ns with unceasing importunity. They claim to 
furnish the true elements of knowledge, the right 
object of labour, the authoritative standard of 
success. Men confidently appeal to the splendid 
triumphs of physical Science in the past and to 
its promises for the future as indicating the 
proper field of human energy. But such aims, 
successes, pleasures, if they engross, cannot satisfy 
118. The soul made for God finds no rest in arj 
earthly Paradise in which it cannot hold converse 
with Him. It knows, with the certainty of its 
own nature, that He must be accessible and that 
He is the common stay and end of all men, and 
not a private possession of an elect few. 

So it is that on all sides and in many ways we 
are feeling after a laiger, a corporate life. There 
is among us an imperious if wayward impulse 
towards unity. The sense of dependence, which 
physical research proclaims with inexorable stern- 
ness, stirs in us a feeling after fellowship. It 
cannot be^our whole nature revolts against the 
idea — that we should truly rise by another's fall : 
it cannot be that the condition of our joy should 
be another’s tears : it cannot be that our leisure 
should demand as its price the uncheered labour 
of men capable of sharing the thoughts in which 
we find solace. 
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of OUT age. 

' * ' #■ 

No: life cannot with impuqity %e degraded' 

into an individual struggle foi* existence or for 
riches. We cannot isolate our vices or our virtues : 
our failures or our successes. Life is intercourse 
withiiving men ; and, if we yield to idle dreams 
of self-indulgence, we shall be horror-stricken in 
the certain moment of awakening when we find 
what it is to have sought to stand alone. 

In these half-blind strivings then towards a 
larger human communion we find, I believe, an 
expression of the characteristic want of our times, 
the want which Christ is waiting to satisfy. We 
need the outflow of a spiritual force among us 
which shall bring the deep conviction of the 
reality of this world-wide fellowship of men. We 
need it in our personal life, in our national life, in 
our religious life. 

That we may realise the fellowship for which 
we are longing, we need, I say, a quickening of 
spiritual force in our personal life. I know that 
there is much generous discontent among those 
who find that by the laws of competition riches 
gather round them. I know that many who have 
inherited large possessions want not the will but 
the power to serve according to their means. 

I know that others on whom large gifts of 
thought and word have been bestowed would 
offer all to the lowliest if only the way were open. 
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Bttt ctiltiom as yet lies heavy on us all. We have 
not learnt as the master-truth of all our actioii, so 
as to lise the principle spontaneously and freely, 
that we hold nothing in fee, that every endow- 
ment of lands or money or rank or pow^r or 
privilege or intellect is a trust which we are 
required neither to use for our own pleasure nor 
to renounce, but to administer for the good of 
all, as those who must render account of the 
last and least fragment to a common Lord. 

We need again a quickening of spiritual force 
in our national life. The world is ‘ not a work- 
shop ’ or a battle-field, ‘ but a temple,^ in which 
God offers Himself not only for adoration but for 
service in the persons of the lowest and weakest. 
The real interests of peoples cannot be antagon- 
istic: they are identical. But we have yet to 
learn, and then to shape our lesson into deed, 
that nations, like parts in a body or citizens in a 
commonwealth, suffer and rejoice together, though 
our eyes are blinded for a time by spectacles of 
transitory glory and selfish dominion. 

We need again a quickening of spiritual force 
in our religious life. We have at present hardly 
realised the work of the Church, the firstfruits of 
the new Creation, for the world. For the Church 
is not a society for esoteric culture, but the body 
through which God reveals Himself for the con- 
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quest of men, and for the redempiiln of Mature, 
There is among us no lack hf zeal in outward 
devotion. We are ready to build with lavish mag- 
nihoence the sepulchres of the prophets. There is 
ami&*3g ns no lack of enthusiastic assertion of 
specific dogmas. We recall mediaeval types of 
opinion and practice in the hope of recovering 
the spirit of the past by reproducing its form. 
We are heedlessly swift to make fences round the 
law. But it is less easy to find in the Church 
the unquestionable marks of self-sacrificing love 
of Christians for Christians simply as Christians, 
by which the Lord said that His disciples should 
be known and win the world for Him, 

We need, I repeat, in all these directions the 
quickening of spiritual force in order to realise 
that deep communion of life in God through which 
alone we can find rest ; and if we reflect we shall 
acknowledge that a real belief in the Incarnation 
— the greatest imaginable fact, thh greatest 
imaginable idea— is able to bring it. If we listen 
to the one clear voice audible through the tumult 
of many discordant cries we shall acknowledge 
that even now the Spirit is taking of that which 
is Christ’s and declaring it unto us, that we may 
fulfil our part in the Divine economy. 

For our Faith deals, deals of necei^ity, as we 
aiunow discovering, with the colicctiv'e life of men 
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na less than with their personal life. It trains tis 
to see that the personal life can only be fulfilled 
iij the collective life. It recognises and it directs 
a growth of humanity on earth, and does not 
simply provide for the transplanting of individuals 
in^ heaven. No one can hold with an intelligent 
grasp the central truth, that the Word became 
flesh, without feeling that it includes the unity 
and the consecration of the race : without feeling 
that it has power not only to console, but also to 
animate, to inspire, to guide : without feeling 
that it has, I do not say only unexhausted but, 
unused and undisclosed treasures of spiritual 
influence by which men and classes and peoples 
may be bound together. 

This then is, I believe, the truth which the 
Spirit is now taking from the treaijury of Christ 
and declaring unto us, the assurance of the in- 
evitable fellowship, and of the Divine destiny of 
mankind which the Son of God has accomplished, 
through suffering, an assurance which carries with 
it for every one of us the obligation of illimitable 
service, the joy of inextinguishable hope. The 
truth lies, I have said, in the interpretation of 
the Incarnation. And the justice of the inter- 
pretation is attested by the witness of conscience 
and the witness of popular aspiration: not by 
one only but by both. Nay, we may go even 
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beyond the range of rational beiiug. For I think 
that the prophetic words of the Apostle come 
home to all who look into the very life of things; 
and^that we too can trace in innumerable signs 
how the whole, creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain until notv.,, waiting for the re- 
vealing of the Sons of OoD, 

This truth then, thus amply attested, thin 
revelation of the unity and the consecration of 
humanity in Christ is committed to us. It is 
committed to us as the inspiration of the work of 
the Church, and the support of our hope in the 
sorest trials. It is committed to us, not for idle 
contemplation but for active use. We are bound 
to make known through the fashioning of our own 
conduct the revelation which we have received. 
We are bound to make good in the eyes of men 
the great saying of Tertu Ilian : ‘ The evidence 
of the being of Gob is our whole character and 
our whole environment ' (Testimoniwm Deus hahet 
totum hoc quod sumus et in quo sumiis). We 
speak what we know; and the saddest epitaph 
which can be written over one to whom know- 
ledge has been given is ‘ He knew the truth and 
did it not.’ 

Such a condemnation may be ours; for we 
dare not hide from ourselves that this great 
revelation Ccannot be turned into an effective 
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motive without strenuous devotion. Tfife end to 
which it points cannot be reached without sacrifice. 
The substance of revelation, as I said, implies 
sacrifice. All that is of Christ bears that mark. 
But it is the sacrifice which is the conditidh of 
lilil and joy. For the completest surrender of 
,<^h to the whole is the way, the one way, by 
which tMch can gain his own proper end. The 
worth of the individual is not lessened but in* 
creased by his inclusion in something incalculably 
vaster than himself. It is because our eyes are 
fixed on single iiien, as we can follow them, that 
our souls are filled with despondency and even 
with despair. What is it indeed which distin- 
guishes the martyr from the suicide, but the 
vivid confession which the martyr makes of a 
sovereign power which he can trust? The suicide 
finds earth a burden and throws himself away. 
The martyr finds earth at present irreconcilably 
hostile, and claims fellowship with the Omnipotent 
upon Whom he casts the burden of his whole being. 

0 my friends, let us labour to understand the 
greatness of our calling. 

1 have spoken of the fertile thought of the 
social destination and power of the Gospel of 
Christ Incarnate as a revelation to us. I have 
spoken of it as a ^ revelation* in the strength of 
Whitsunday. And I wish to emphasise the 
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word ‘melatioa’ Kever, I Wlic#, have the 
voioe^ of God been clearer or mere direct or more 
heart-stirring than they are ^to-day/ We often 
dream that if we had lived in the time of the 
LonK>l" of the Apostles, we should have welcomed 
with eager enthusiasm every demand which they 
made upon men for self-denial and labour. We 
dream that we should have acknowledged with 
absolute devotion the Divine authority of their 
message and rejoiced in the prospect of its im- 
measurable influence on the future of the world. 
But what did the multitude see ? What could 
they see, busy with their own cares and satisfied 
with their own consolations? In the Master, a 
Qalilaean, trained in no accredited school, a fnend 
of publicans and sin^ners : in the disciples, a band 
of tmleUered and ignorant men: in the foremost 
teacher, an enthu€da8t whose bodily presence was 
weak and his speech contemptible. The voice of 
the Spirit is heard through the Spirit; the vision 
of God comes through the heart which rests in 
Him : the Lord is touched not by the finger but 
by the soul So it was in those first days: so it is 
now. And are there not among us some who 
hear and see and feel faintly, it may be, and 
uncertainly, the tokens of a Divine Presence 
waiting to be confessed? some who know that 
the victory of the Cross will be realised to the 
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end, even as it was first won, by the love which 
does not find that wherein it can rejoice but 
which creates it? 

Brethren, if this is the conviction of some, it 
is Christ's gift for all That Presence is every- 
where about us. That truth is borne in upon our 
souls by countless messengers of God. 

To stand in that Presence : to recognise that 
truth: to behold even for a few moments the 
mission to which God is calling us not for our- 
selves but for others: is a glorious and awful 
privilege. While it is yet possible may we think 
upon it as in the sight of God, in the light of 
Pentecost. The ideal will fade but we shall 
have looked upon it, and no conscious remem- 
brance will be the measure of its after influence. 

Many of us here must recall the parable of an 
Alpine sunset. We gaze on the vast bare rocks 
and snow-slopes transfigured in a flood of burning 
light. In a moment there falls over them an 
ashy paleness as of death, cold and chilling. 
While we strive to measure our loss a deepening 
flush spreads slowly over the mountain sides pure 
and calm and tender, and we know that the glory 
which has passed away is not lost even when it 
fades again from cTur sight. So it is with the 
noblest revelations which OoD makes to us. 
They fill us at first with their splendid beauty. 
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Then for a time we find ourselves, as it were, left 
desolate while we face the sadnesses of an un- 
intelligible world. But as we gaze the truth 
comes back with a softer and more spiritual grace 
to h& t he spring of perpetual benediction. 

Such is the lesson of Whitsunday. We have 
seen Christ in the grace of His manhood. We 
have grieved that f.hat loving Presence has been 
withdrawn. Then in the power of the Holy Spirit 
He is given again to us that He may abide with 
us for ever. 




THE INTELLECTUAL 
PREPARATION OF CANDIDATES 
CTQLY ORDERS. 



DEDICATION OF THE CAMBRIDGE CLERGY 
TRAINING SCHOOL. May 18, 1899 



XTls needless for me to dwell on the thankful- 
ness and joy with which I recognise the great 
work which has been done in Cambridge in the 
last nine years. A short time ago I was allowed 
to take part in an enthusiastic meeting here in 
which it was unaniraonsly resolved to establish a 
Cambridge House, and to offer of the fulness of 
University life for tiie relief of South London. 
To-day it has been my privilege to dedicate 
the Clergy Training School, through which our 
National Church claims from the University the 
full preparation of candidates for ordination for 
their minist^jrial work. What were aspirations 
while I was at Cambridge have now become fiwjts 
The Clergy Training School embodies the 
idea which ruled my work for twenty years, and 
I think I may say the work of my colleagues — 
and who ever had for colleagues such friends as 
were given to me ? — that clergy and laity should 
as far as possible be trained together under the 
inspiration of one Faith and the hallowing power 
of whole-hearted devotion to an appointed work. 

I fully recognise that there are coses where 

8— —2 
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such a couzise is impossible. I still believe in the 
value of the work which Cathedral bodies can do 
in particular parts of clerical preparation, I feel 
as keenly as anyone the need of quiet thought, of 
special discipline, of devotional exercise for Ijiaose 
who seek ordination ; but I cannot see why these 
should be sought apart from the University. On 
the other hand it concerns the whole nation, and 
never more directly than at the present time, 
that the clergy should know familiarly the modes 
of thought and opinions of the laity, and that 
the laity should know the modes of thought and 
opinions of the clergy. It is out of such know- 
ledge and the frank and cordial understanding 
between both classes which it will create, that 
mutual confidence will arise. It would be disas- 
trous if, as in France, a great chasm were fixed 
between the education of the clergy and the educa- 
tion of the laity, and so two standards of faith 
and obligation were recognised in one Church. 

What we need for the fulness of our spiritual 
life — ^and the need is urgent and growing — is 
that the apostolic ideal of discipleship should be 
restored among us. We cannot find rest till all 
Christians can be truly addressed as “saints,” 
men wholly consecrated to God in every variety 
of service: till all alike who confess the Faith 
are recognised as charged with spiritual duties 
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towards the whole body to J^liich they belong. 
The Universities can, I believe, help towards this 
issue. The Universities are schools of sympathy 
and enthusiasm. In, them all the elements of life 
are concentrated at their best. In them all the 
past lives and acts under new forms. Our Colleges 
shew the continuity and growth of illustrious 
bodies. The very fabrics of our College Chapels 
— to take one signal illustration of what I am 
saying — are lessons of hope : they testify to a 
divine life persistent through political and re- 
ligious revolutions. The sight of historic spots 
and even of historic books — how many rise before 
me — make great men our living friends. The 
Universities in a word are fitted to train prophets 
and to fill them with generous enthusiasm and 
courage. It must be well then that some — nay, 
as many as possible — of candidates for ordination 
should complete their training in full sympath}’ 
with the varied intellectual and moral life of the 
Universities, and at the same time exercise theii‘ 
special influence upon their contemporaries. 

The service of to-day, therefore, fills me with 
thankfulness ; and my thankfulness is the greater 
when I recall the humble beginnings of the 
School which ha^ now found a permanent and 
dignified home in the University. It seems to 
me but yesterday when the present Bishop of 
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Wellm^ton came to me in my room at the 
Divinity School, in 1881, and said that he and 
others of his standing thought that something 
should be done for the systematic training of 
gl’.a^uates for ordination. I replied that this had 
long been the desire of the Divinity Professors, 
ami that his s^ntaneous expression of sympathy 
with the design and his implied promise of help 
made the scheme possible. So we began the 
work on a very modest scale. The results of the 
experiment justified us in seeking wider support 
in 1887 ; and to-day we see the School essentially 
complete in idea. Henceforth, furnished with a 
resident staff working under the direction of a 
responsible Principal and in closest connexion 
with the whole Professoriate, it will form a 
natural centre to which undergraduates and 
graduates alike who are thinking of ordination 
will turn for sympathetic counsel. 

In this way the Clergy Training School will 
be enabled to do much to strengthen and deepen 
that unity of Christian life of which I have spoken. 
To this end the teaching and study in it will, 
I confidently trust, continue to be as it has been, 
comprehensive, historical, scriptural, personal, hah 
lowed in every part by conscious fellowship with 
God. Each characteristic which I have named 
requires a volume for its illustration ; yet let me 



endieavour in the fewest possibl(^^o)Hls to explbin 
my meaning. 

1. The teaching and study here will, I say, be 
comprehensive. It has been a great happiness in 
Cambridge life that, as long as I have known it, 
there has been no sharp separation between gifeups 
of teachers or students. A Cambridge man, if he 
enters into the spirit of the place, can easily gain 
a sympathetic apprehension of opinions which he 
does not hold, and of studies which he does not 
pursue. Moving in a society where thought is 
fullest he is enabled to overcome the temptation 
to be one-sided or arrogant. The opportunity is 
of the highest moment for the future efficiency of 
pastoral work. It is, for example, a great gain 
for a clergyman to have some knowledge of the 
methods and ^ the lessons of Natural Science. 
Such knowledge will bring to him the refresh- 
ment of new interests in times of weariness, and 
help him to guard his people from the restless 
passion for excitement by opening to them the 
wonders 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread. 

It is well also that he should learn something of 
the laws of personal and social life. So his energy 
will be directed into fruitful channels, and saved 
from waste. It is unnecessary to multiply ex- 
amples. The Christian student who has mastered 
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the scope of his work will enlarge the memorable 
confession of human sympathy and say : Christi- 
anas sum, nihil in reram natura a me alienum 
puto” 

2. The study which is comprehensive will 
aecessarily be historical. History is the record 
of the gradual unfolding of the will of GoD, of 
which men are ministers. It is, when studied on 
a large scale, a spring of strength and hope. It 
assures us that the gradual consummation of man 
and men goes forward. In times of change and 
check, when the sum of things appears to be 
stationary or retrogressive its burden is *‘And 
yet it moves.*’ We look back therefore not for 
patterns or precedents, but for lines of movement 
that we may conform ourselves to them. The 
serious study of history saves us from ana- 

c 

chronisms and the vagaries of self-will ; from the 
vain effort to reproduce that which belongs to an 
earlier age, and from the no less vain effort to 
start afresh. It fills us, in a word, with the 
chastening, inspiring conviction that we are in- 
heritors of a life and not of a system. 

3. The historical method of our study brings 
out the characteristic value of Holy Scripture. 
The revelation whfch has been given to us is 
through life in many parts and in many fashions. 
All that we can learn of life illuminates its mean- 
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iug. We shall not be satisfi^ with an open 
Bible ; we shall strive to understand its contents 
to the last detail by the help of every light from 
every quarter. We shall read the Bible therefore 
not dimply to confirm opinions already formed, 
but to watch for new truths. We shall accept it, 
as it is set before us in our Ordinal, as the final 
test and limit of necessary doctrine, and as an 
inexhaustible* treasury of truth. I can remember 
how while I was still a schoolboy I found an 
objection to the Faith changed into cause of 
thanksgiving when I saw that St Paul taught 
plainly that the effects of Christ’s work are 
not confined to its scene, but reach through all 
creation. And, as Bishop Butler said, it is possible^ 
that Scripture may contain many truths as yet 
undiscovered which will first be seen when the 
wants which they satisfy are widely felt. No 
doubt the record of God’s working in Scripture 
is, like the working itself, far other than what we 
should have expected it to be; hut we have learnt 
by experience that the difficulties by which it is 
beSet are promises in disguise. 

4. Such study, such teaching as I have indi- 
cated, must be personal : it must be the individual 
expression of the true man. No one can rejoice 
more than I do in the recognition of the greater 
life into which we are incorporated. The sense 
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of tho rea-lity and of the obligations of corporate 
fellowship is the master lesson of the last fifty 
years. But we owe to the body in which we are 
thembers— to the nation and to the Church — our 
very selves and not poor reflections of others. 

cannot abdicate the responsibility of private 
judgment, 'She University bids each son, in the 
apostolic words, try all things and be fully assured 
in his own mind. It is as perilous to live on 
borrowed opinions as to live on borrowed money : 
the practice, must end in intellectual or even in 
. moral bankruptcy. Our creed must be a spiritual 
growth and not a dress. The University en- 
courages the formation of a truthful individuality. 
It encourages men, the average man, to aim at 
the highest. It offers a type of cultured life 
independent of large means. It enables each one 
to win for himself a surer, wider, faith : to appre- 
hend new methods and new truths answering to 
a new age, which he will in due time find har- 
monised in our historic creed. 

5. If such a work seems to be beyond our 
innate powers, we call to mind the last character- 
istic of our study. It rests in every part on the 
consciousness of a divine fellowship. One of the 
sanest and most judicial of Cambridge scholars, 
Bishop Thirlwall, a man far removed from every 
form of seutimcut or mysticism, said just thirty 
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yearn ago in St Mai^s: mtellectnal 

" apid religions struggle of our turtis mainly on 
“ the question Whether there is a Holy Ghost I’* 
Our Training School will, I trust, give no doubt- 
fill answer to the question. Materialism, as we 
know, threatens all life. It has taken possession 
of large regions of thought and art. It has in- 
vaded worship ; and 1 can see no force able to 
overcome it except the abiding sense of the* 
presence of God : the vital conviction that these 
also are ‘‘Days of Christ” in which the living 
Lord speaks with His people. So the Chapel will 
be, I cannot doubt, the sanctuary of the School, 
and many will hear there divine voices as the 
years go on and welcome them and fulfil them. 

I know what I myself owe to Cambridge in 
the preparatioji for my life's work. Many will 
contract, I hope, even a larger debt to open and 
silent teachings of this place, though they cannot 
be more grateful than I am. The times appeal 
to faithful souls. We stand, as I believe, on the 
threshold of a new age. In the prospect of this 
future 1 recall with thankfulness the promise of 
the outpouring of His Spirit in the last days and 
the two forms in which the gift is revealed : Your 
old men shall dream dreams and your young men 
shall see visions! I confess that my joy is to 
dream dreams ; an<f may I, as an old mau, chaige 
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the, younger men — the young men here — to claim 
their privilege of seeing visions. Visions will 
assuredly, my friends, be offered to you ; welcome 
them, gaze upon them, refuse to surrender them, 
and as the days go on they will take-* shape 
p^haps in some unexpected form with ever-in- 
creasing blessing. A youth without visions means 
an old age without hope. 

The day itself is of happy augury for the 
dedication of our School. I have spoken of a 
unity at home to which, by God’s grace, it will 
minister. The vision of greater unity rises before 
us to-day, while from every heart the prayer 
ascends that it may please God to give unity, 
peace and concord to all nations. May our Clergy 
Training School contribute to that last fulfilment 
of the Lord’s will and the Lord’s work. 

r 

The foundations have been laid in faith : 
Dominus castodiet. 
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Chapter Hohbe, Durham, February 28th, 1899. 

ON THE OCCASION OF THE 60 th MEETING OF 
THE OUKHAM JUNIOIi CLEKGY SOCIETY. 



such an occasion as this I naturally look 
back over my own experience and consider 
what I have learnt in a long life which may be 
helpful to you in the work which lies before you. 
Nor can I be doubtful as to the lesson which I 
most earnestly desire to commend to you. In every 
variety of circumstance, in times of doubt and 
controversy, in the face of new problems, in the 
interpretation of old formulae, I have found in the 
study of Holy Scripture unfailing strength and 
light, limited only by my own infirmities. I wish 
then once more to ask you to meditate on ^ the 
words which were addressed to you at the most 
solemn hour of your lives, and reflect how you 
can best fulfil the charge : to ask you to ‘'consider 
"how studious ye oug^t to be in reading and 
" learning the Scriptures "..."that, by daily reading 
“ and weighing of [them], ye may wax riper and 
stronger in your Ministry.” 

Let me then endeavour to indicate some 
characteristics of the study of Scripture, which 
I have found to be of primary importance. I will 
mention seven. The study must be systematic, 
thorough, wide, historicfil, patient, rever^t, vital 
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1. The study of Holy Scripture must be 
systematic. In the words of a scholar of the 
XII. century: Certis horis certce lectioni vacandum 
est And in making your plans for reading aim 
irjfcther at securing perfect regularity than at 
cohering a large field. Fix your reading, I would 
say, at half the amount which your fresh zeal 
suggests. The punctual fulfilment of a small task 
braces for greater effort. Gradual failure in the 
fulfilment of an ambitious design leaves us per- 
manently weakened and discouraged. Few com- 
paratively know what is meant by the accumulated 
result of the work of half-an-hour, or of the quiet 
meditation on three or four verses every day 
throughout a year. 

The words of St Bernard apply to all our 
work : Lectio sine meditatione arid(f est; meditatio 
sine lectione erronea. Oratio sine meditatione 
est tepida; meditatio sine oratione infructuosa. 
Oratio cum devotions contemplationis acquisitiva; 
contemplationis adeptio sine oratione aut rara aut 
miraculosa. 

In your reading you must keep two objects in 
view. Strive to gain familiarity with the broad out- 
lines of the arguments of several different books ;+ 
and also seek to enter into the fulness of the 
meaning of some special book. To this end read 
one subject rapidly and another minutely. But 
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m eaoh case pause from time to;tim^ to reekoa 
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up what you have gained ; what l^uestions are left 
for later answering: what occasions have been 
^ given you for thanksgiving or prayer or con- 
fession. 

The circumstances in which you are placed 
will often decide your choice of subjects. The 
Psalter and the Proper Lessons are brought so 
definitely before us, that if no other claims inter- 
fere, we shall naturally seek our work first within 
these limits. A ‘Psalm and a Lesson, or part of a 
Lesson, thought out daily, will leave us mar- 
^vellously richer at the end of the year. 

From the very beginning of pastoral work it 
is, I think, an invaluable discipline to make private 
study minister in a simple way to direct teaching. 
Those who do so, learn through actual experience, 
what freshness and vigour and reality come to 
the school-lesson, or the cottage lecture, or the 
sermon when it represents faithful, thoughtful, 
personal work. They will make their knowledge 
their own by the exercise of imparting it. For 
pothing is truly our own till we have communi- 
cated it to others. 

So far I have spoken only of solitary study ; 
but I trust that everyone will be able to take 
part in combined reading with two or three 
friends. An hour a week spent in this Way is a 

0 
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singular refreshment. For such a combination is 
a visible sign of sympathy. It widens the thought 
of each one who shares in it by the experience 
and the insight of his fellows. It furnishes a 
natural opportunity for conference on the ^ighest 
subjects. It exorcises the spirit of irony which 
deadens spiritual life. It brings near the fulfil- 
ment of Christ’s promise of His Presence. There 
was, as many will remember, a Jewish saying that 
where two were engaged in the study of the law, 
the Shekinah rested upon them. For us that 
saying is made a reality. Christ Himself repeats 
to us still : Where two or three are gathered to^^ 
gether in My name — eh to eybov ovofjua — to realise 
for themselves what I am, what I have been re- 
vealed to be — there am I in the midst of them. 

2. The study must be systematic, and again 
it must be thorough. Even the external history 
of the Sacred books illustrates the action of the 
Spirit in the Christian Society, and gives a per- 
sonal reality to the past. It cannot be a matter 
of indifference to know how the New Testament — 
to limit myself to that — has come down to us; 
to look at the Manuscripts from which our fathers 
drew words of life, to trace the stirring history of 
the version through which the teaching of 
Apostles has been made accessible to men of 
other tongues. Almost every great Library has 
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some touching memorial of biblicj^l labour before 
which it is well for us to pausifel Every Oxford 
man here has, I trust, looked with deep que^ition- 
ings of heart, on the very copy of the Acts which 
our o^n Bede read and quoted, turning from the 
familiar Latin to the original Greek, and so laying 
the foundation of biblical scholarship for his 
countrymen: every Cambridge man on the pre- 
cious copy of the Gospels and Acts which Beza 
offered as his choicest gift to the University, and 
many, I hope, have read on the open page the 
memorable saying found only there, which seems 
to mark the distinction between popular tradition 
and apostolic record : every visitor to the British 
Museum, on the copy of the Latin Gospel, which 
was once carried about with Cuthbert's body, and 
noticed its leaves, stained with sea water, a testi- 
mony to the perils which his followers endured 
in their wanderings. In such treasures the 
Diocese of Durham has a large share. We claim 
as our own three Manuscripts of the Vulgate of 
unsurpassed interest, the most authoritative copy 
of the whole Bible, written at Jarrow, under the 
direction of Bede’s Master, and sent as a present 
to the Pope, the most exquisite copy of single 
Gospel, St John, which was placed in the coffin of 
Outhbert when he was laid to rest; and the 
Lindisfame Gospels, written in his hpnour, to 

9—2 
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whidk I h&ve already referred, io which was Jtdlled 
at Chest^r-le-Street, one of the first, if not the 
veiy first, translation of the Gospels into an 
JSnglish dialect. The three are strangely different 
Jn ,form, in writing, in ornament, yet alike in the 
general character of their text. We may then 
well be proud of these works of the leaders of our 
Northern Church; and for my own part, I de- 
light to remember that our English Version is 
marked as no other version is marked, by a 
double and in some sense a fourfold seal of 
martyrdom. The gi*eat scholar who laid its sure 
foundations and the brave pastor who first 
brought the fragments together which completed 
its original structure died simply for their faith ; 
and so too, though less purely, the statesman and 
the prelate who first procured itjp authoritative 
publication. 

Such details have, I think, far more than a 
literary interest. They help us to feel the value 
of our heritage. They make the past live again 
for us, live with the life which is truly life. 

So touched with a grateful sense of the care 
which our own fathers have lavished on the books 
which we have received, we approach their inter- 
pretation. And here I counsel you most earnestly* 
to do two things habitually, to read the original 
Greek, and in reading the English version to 
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strive to recall the Greek, In ffeie qeestioia 
each word m the apostolic textt a»d irT your im- 
perfect recollection of it, till it has told its lesson: 
till each apostolic word has rendered its peculiar 
meaning: till each error in your own version has 
revealed the loss which it entailed. 

8. In every direction the study of the book 
must be thorough , it must also be wide. We are 
tempted to bring our own thoughts to the Bible 
and to look for their confirmation there. Even 
if we guard ourselves from doing this of set 
purpose, we unconsciously see only that which 
we have grown accustomed to look for, that which 
we have trained ourselves to recognise. By a 
natural instinct we confine ourselves to such 
books, *or even to such parts of books, as corre- 
spond most cV)sely with our own feelings or 
thoughta But the Bible is as comprehensive as 
life. We cannot justly make our own capacities 
and gifts the measure of its contents. We must 
strive to acknowledge the lessons it contains for 
those who are unlike ourselves, lessons which we 
qEwanot at once receive. 

4. . While study is thorough and wide, it must 
be historical We must, I mean, endeavour to 
realise the characteristics of the different ages 
and men which the Bible reflects. A Divine^ 
revelation must always be relative, and tbe 
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meaning of a past lesson for ourselves depends 
upon our clear understanding of the terms of a 
proportion. An act in one period might assume 
a wholly different significance if repeated in 
another period. The thoughts of childhood cor- 
;respond with thoughts of mature age, hut they 
icannot be identical with them. And the prin- 
ciple is true of nations, of that greater life of 
Israel which God was pleased to train. 

We shall at once see how the fair application 
of this principle meets the difficulties which we 
naturally feel as to the anthropomorphic language 
of Scripture, and the acceptance of the popular 
opinion on literary questions, and the imperfect 
but progressive morality of the Old Testament. 
If the Divine teaching was to be given through 
life, it was necessarily given aotording to the 
conditions of life, as men could bear it. 

Under this aspect nothing will impress the 
student of Holy Scripture more than the growth 
which the records shew. To gain a living sense 
of this each reader must follow out the enquiry 
for himself. Let anyone for example trace the 
history of an institution, or a practice, or a con- 
ception, through the books of the Bible, as sacri- 
fice, property, slavery, war, love, glory, and he will 
. find that he is in the presence of a moral progress 
wrought out under the discipline of experience. 
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5. Such inquiries will teach us the next 
characteristic of our study which I laid down, 
Patience. We shall meet with much that is 
unexpected, startling, hard to understand in the 
Bible, ♦ when we read it with the open-hearted, 
frank sincerity which it claims above ail books. 
And we must not attempt to disguise or dis- 
semble the difficulties which we find. Origen, 
who first dealt with Scripture as a critical inter- 
preter, pointed out that these stumbling-blocks 
become the occasions of deeper inquiries and 
deeper knowledge. Larger views of nature and 
life enable us to see the meaning of language 
which was before dark. The discoveries of our 
own generation disclose truths which were hidden 
before.* We have learnt how closely man is 
bound up witlj his dwelling-place, and St Paul 
teaches us in words now first intelligible in their 
whole scope that creation waits for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God, partner alike in 
our fall and in our glory (Rom. viii. 19). We 
have learnt how insignificant our earth is 
physically in regard to the universe, and St Paul 
teaches us that the facts wrought out on this 
narrow scene reach in their effects to all finite 
being (Col. i. 16). 

6. So it is that in the presence of such un- 
expected lessons we shall bear ourselves reverently 
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in tt© investigation of Scripture. The conviction 
is forced upon us that Prophets and Evangelists, 
seeing the Truth, expressed more than they could 
consciously realise. The Truth is greater than 
p^'s thoughts. The fragments which we can 
.perceive have manifold correspondencea Nothing 
fs isolated which is a part of a Divine whole; 
and it is natural that we should not be able 
to gain any adequate conception of things in-, 
finite except through antitheses. We shall at 
least bow ourselves humbly before the majesty of 
Revelation. God Himself is immeasurably greater 
than anything which He has made known. His 
revelation culminates in humanity. The solution 
of the problems of creation lies in human life, in 
the Life which is disclosed to us in the Gospels ; 
and here the preparation lay ii^the humblest 
surrender to the purpose of God: He looked 
upon the low estate (errli rriv ra*nreiv( 0 (Tvv) of His 
handmaiden (Luke i. 48). 

7. It follows from all that has been said that 
our study will be ‘ of life unto life.' ,The Bible is 
more than a book : it is the voice of Qoh answer- 
ing to the voice of man. As it was in its origin so 
it is in its use : Gum oramvs^ as Augustine says, 
mm Deo loquimur : mm legimus, Deus nobisctm 
loquitur^ Behind, beneath, in, each act and word 
there is an unseen power. Virtue comes forth 
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from the letter in answer to IdAioh d faith. 
We investigate what is writt^ with unwearied 
diligence, not that we may find rest there, but 
that we may follow the clue which it offers to 
guide* to the Lord Himself (John v. 39). The 
words fail in their function if they do not lead us 
to the Word. 

By such Divine communion the adventurous 
boldness of speculation is checked. The Dogmatist 
accepts formulae as equivalent to complete truths. 
He draws logical conclusions from imperfect pre- 
mises and offers to us the doctrines of Tran- 
substantiation and the Immaculate Conception. 
Scripture guards us from the seductive peril. 
It bids us remember at every moment the two- 
fold litnitation of our spiritual vision : through 
a mirror in a rjddle.” We do not look upon the 
heavenly truths themselves but upon a reflection 
of them; and that which we see, itself needs 
interpretation. 

I charge you then to prize and to use your 
peculiar spiritual heritage which was most 
solemnly committed to you at your ordination. 
Our English Church represents in "“its origin 
and in its growth the study of the Bible. In# 
the study of the Bible lies the hope of its future. 
For the study of the Bible in the sense in which 
I have indicated, is of momentous importance at 
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the present time, and it is rare. There is much 
iiscussion about the Bible, but, as I fear, little 
knowledge of it. We are curious to inquire — 
md it is a reasonable curiosity — when this book 
ginjd that was written; but we are conten45ed to 
Be ignorant of what this book or that contains. 
We remain blind to the magnificent course of 
the Divine education of the world ; and still less 
do we dwell upon the separate phrases of ‘'friends 
of God and prophets,” and question them and 
refuse to let them go till they have given us 
some message of warning or comfort or instruction. 
Such failures, such neglect, seal the very springs 
of life. They deprive us of the remedies for our 
urgent distresses. Who does not know them ? 
We are troubled on all sides by wars and rumours 
of wars, by the restlessness and anj^iety of nations, 
and classes; we ask impatiently if this wild 
confusion is the adequate result of eighteen 
centuries of the Gospel of Peace ? We ask im- 
patiently, and the Bible offers us an interpre- 
tation of a history and a life not unlike our 
own, and helps us to see how the counsel of 
God goes forward through all the vicissitudes 
of human fortunes and human wilfulness. Our 
hearts again constantly fail us for fear of the 
things which are coming on the world. The 
Bible inspires us with an unfailing hope. We 
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are yet further perplexed by coiiflicte of reason* 
iug, by novelties of doctrine, by strange con- 
clusions of bold controversialists. The Bible 
provides us with a sure touchstone of truth, 
while* 

The intellectual power, through words and things. 

Goes sounding on, a dim and perilous way, 

and brings us back to a living fellowship with 
Him who is the Truth. 

We are haunted in a word by a despondent 
discontent, a deep feeling of disappointment at 
the results of increased physical knowledge and 
material prosperity. It is evident that the 
struggle for wealth, even when it is successful, does 
not bring satisfaction. Change of circumstances 
does not produce reformation of character. We 
need to be reammated with spiritual aims, to grow 
sensitive to spiritual joys, which become more in- 
tense as they are shared by more. And the Bible 
can in this sense quicken and discipline the soul. 
So it has proved its power in the past; so if we are 
faithful, it will prove its power now. This being 
so, nothing less than our national character is 
at stake in our regard for the Bible. What 
“ is the cause,” asks a French traveller, that the 
"colonists of New Zealand, and Tasmania, and 
"Australia, are so wise and so practical?” and 
he replies, " in my opinion it must be attributed 
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to their habitual reading of the Holy 
^riptures and their thoroug)i acquaintance with 
their contents. Hence come the great ideas of 
*'the Fatherhood of God, of His Righteousness, 
Jfof His Providence which shape those. faithful 
l^tod constant souls which we call characters. 
J j^nd to what do they owe their strength of prin- 
^‘cijj^e if not to the Bible, their great teacher 
We almost tremble as we hear the sentences, 
for in those very countries to which reference is 
made the authority of this "great teacher'* is 
even now imperilled. We are beginning to 
forget, under new conditions of life, what has 
made England great, and what, as I believe, 
alone can keep it great. 

For our own sake therefore, and for. the sake 
of those who will come after us, we require once 
more to regard with renewed devotion our in- 
heritance in the Bible, to guard it watchfully, 
and to use it with reverence and ^courage. A 
people cannot live without an ideal. Wealth, 
power, pleasure, cannot supply an ideal. But 
the Bible not only oiffers to us an ideal of service 
and sympathy and fellowship, of love to GoD 
and man, which answers to the noblest aspirations 
of all men, but also supplies us with a motive to 

^ M. Michel quoted in the Mevue du GhrUtianUme Pratitjw*^ 
Bept 1890, p. 72. 
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seek it, and poi^^r to approacl^ tt, «%ke sen»0 
Christas love for \i$, and the^aense of Chrie^a 
presenoa 

To you all is ^ven in due measure tO bring 
the ic|eal, the motive, the power, home to the 
hearts and lives of your countrymen. What 
charge can be more fruitful or more inspiring ? 




THE LESSON OE 
BIBLICAL EEVISION. 



OCA nf> 0 €rpA(t)H [haNTa] cIc HMCTepAN AIAA- 
ckaAian 4rpA(|)H, Tna Aia THC yhomonhc KAI Aia THC 
HAPAKAhCCCOC ToI)N rpA0(J>N THN cAh/AA €X0)M6N. 

WhjaUoeveT things were written aforetime were written 
for owr learning^ that through patienoe and through comfort 
of the Scriptures we might have hope. 

Romans xv. 4. 

Trinitt Collboe Chapel, 

M Sunday after Easter^ 188?, 



TN tfte last week a new page has been added 
to the history of the English Bible; That 
history is itself unique. The Latin Vulgate can 
alone in any degree bear comparison with the 
English Vulgate in regard to the rich variety 
of influences by which it has been formed. The 
other vernacular Versions of Europe — German^ 
French, Spanish, Italian — were the works of 
single men, and bear their names; but our own 
Version may fairly be described as the work of 
the nation, or rather as the work of English 
Christianity. In the strictest sense it was not 
so much a woii as a growth, the outcome of 
life and not of design. Parties most bitterly 
opposed combined without concert to bring it 
to its familiar shape. Puritans, Anglicans, 
Romanists successively enriched the original 
composite Bible, from which each later one has 
directly descended. Thus it has come to pass 
that so many different contributions, unlooked 

1 Luther’s Version was not indeed an original work but a 
careful revision of an existing translation from the Vulgate 
which he made with the help of the Hebrew and Greek texts. 

w. 10 
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for and unmeasured, have^ gone to form what 
we rightly call the Authorised English Version — 
a version simply * authorised* by the tacit con- 
sent of general use and not by any legislative 
sanction — that no one man, no one party, can lay 
his hand upon it and say, ‘It is mine': nor 
again can any turn aside and say, ‘I have no 
part in it/ As the result of its history it bears 
the enduring stamp of manifoldness and holds 
the prerogative of life. It was shaped and re- 
shaped in the prison-cell, in the exile's chamber, 
in the halls of our Universities. Alone of modern 
versions, as far as I know, it has been hallowed 
by the seal, the fourfold seal, of martyrdom. In 
virtue of almost a century of continuous change 
it refuses every claim to finality. However much 
our natural affection may be temj)ted to invest it, 
even unconsciously, with an absolute authority, 
we know, as we are now emphatically reminded, 
that it is no more than a representation, neces- 
sarily inadequate, however noble, of texts which 
are not exempt from the application of the ordi- 
nary laws of criticism. 

And here it is that a Revised Version will do 
us good service. It will bring home to us the 
conviction that the English Bible is not to be 
regarded essentially as a hnished work of literary 
skill, an unrivalled monument of the fresh vigour 
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of onr hmgnoge, a precious heirlodm whose very 
defects have gathered grace from time and still 
le^ as a fixed code, sacred and unalterable in its 
rain iteet points. The very idea of a revision of 
the Bible which extends to the ground-texts, as 
well as to the renderings, suggests to us that the 
Bible is a vital record to be interpreted according 
to the growth of life. Changes of sweet rhythms 
and familiar words, which, though they may 
sometimes startle and even vex us, have never 
been made (this I can say without reserve) 
except under the fullest and most reverent sense 
of responsibility, will force us to reflect on the 
conditions under which God had been pleased to 
send His message to us, and on the obligations 
which He has laid upon us by the form in which 
the message h^ been preserved. We shall be 
constrained to think over forms of expression and 
contrasted synonyms, which are able to suggest 
to patient thought lessons of larger and exacter 
truth. Perhaps when the first surprise is over 
we shall learn, as Origen said, that no lett^ of 
Scripture is without its meaning. 

But I do not wish now to dwell on details. 
I wish rather to insist on the broader lesson for 
which the occasion seems to prepare tis. Wcuds 
indeed are lightly uttered, and once uttered (who 
has not regretted it ?) cannot be recalled. Still 

J0-~2 
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I cannot but think that the eager zeal with which 
English-speaking Christendom has received the 
effort to make the truth of the New Testament 
clearer is not simply a desire for something new, but 
a proof that we do believe that Holy Scripture has 
a ruling, trying, quickening power for us, instinct 
as it were with a personal energy, which answers 
to our questionings and meets the wants which 
we acknowledge. And I cannot but think also 
that the result of the sharp controversies which 
have already begun will be to drive us to study 
what the Bible is in its greatest as well as in its 
minutest features. Such a hope has been the 
sustaining power of those to whom the work of 
revision was committed. Without it the labours 
of more than ten years might have seemed to 
men already charged with serious duties, little 
better than literary trifling. And such .a hope 
cannot be wholly unfulfilled. Revising, and using 
rightly the fruits of revision both bring some 
disappointments and, as we are inclined to think, 
some losses. But both works stir us to fresh 
and invigorating inquiries. And who will not 
rejoice in a call to high effort ? No superstition 
can be more deadening than that by which a 
man is made to leave his noblest faculties uncon- 
secrated by devout and unceasing exercise. The 
Bible does not supersede labour, but by its very 
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form proclaims labotur to be fi-uitfiil. This is 
a conclusion which we can no longer pujfc out 
of sight The Bible does not dispense with 
thought, but by its last ijiessage it lifts thought 
to sublimer regions. There is no doubt a rest- 
less desire in man for some help which may save 
him from the painful necessity of reflection, com- 
parison, judgment But the Bible offers no such 
help. It offers no wisdom to the careless and 
no security to the indolent. It awakens, nerves, 
invigorates, but it makes no promise of ease. 
And by this it responds to the aspirations of 
our better selves. We cannot — and let me press 
tliis truth with the strongest possible emphasis, 
— we cannot by a peremptory and irresponsible 
decision satisfy ourselves that such and such 
changes are ‘trii'ial * or ‘unmeaning,* or ‘ pedantic* 
or ‘disastrous.* We know that we are bound to 
take account of them seriously. The duty may 
be unwelcome, but we have to face it. And like 
trials are not rare. Life would be easier indeed 
if we might once for all surrender ourselves to 
some power without us. It would be easier if we 
might divest ourselves of the divine prerogative 
of reason. It would be easier if we might ab- 
dicate the sovereignty over creation with which 
God has blessed us, and shrink up each into 
his narrowest self. It would be easier; but 
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would that be the life which Christ came down 
from heaven to shew us and place within our 
reach ? No, my friends : everything which makes 
life easier, makes it poorer, less noble, less human, 

; lek Godlike. What we need is not that the 
burden of manhood should be taken from us, but 
that we should be strengthened to support it 
joyously: not that our path should be made 
smooth and soft, but that it should be made 
firm to the careful foot : not that our eyes should 
be spared the vision of celestial glory, but that 
we should see it reflected in Him who, being 
Man and God, can temper it to our powers. 
And for this end the whole Bible has been given 
us, not a book of texts, immutable and isolated, 
but a vast histoiy, a clear mirror of manifold 
truth, to try, to correct, to traiif us equally for 
thought and for action. For this end examples 
have been hallowed in it most remote fix)m oiif 
experience, lest we should be tempted to id>ridge 
the grandeur of the whole plan of salvatifti. For 
this end, as I believe, the Hebrew theocratic view 
of nature and life found a final expression through 
the forms of Greek language. For this end 

* whatsoever things were written aforetime were 

* written for our learning^ that through patience 

* and through comfort of the Scriptures we might 

* have hopeJ ^ 
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This 'comfort,* this ‘ con^olat|oii,' this 'en- 
couragement ' of the ScriptuijBS, this fitness which 
they have to cheer us when we despond, to 
confirm us when we faint, to call us ever onwards 
to larger conquests of faith, it is of which 1 wish 
to speak, though all I can do is to indicate a few 
main lines of reflection, in the trust that some 
who listen may follow them out for themselves. 
During the coming months we shall hear much 
of the words of the Bible. We shall give our 
opinion and hear opinions given with various 
degrees of haste and rashness upon old and new 
renderings of the original text. I am anxious 
therefore that we should not cease to ask our- 
selves what the whole Bible is, and what end 
it is to which the least shade of expression is 
held to minister. I am anxious that we should 
fix our minds on the great purposes of Scripture, 
lest we set either too great or too small a value 
upon the details which will be brought into 
prominence. I am anxious that we should use 
the opportunity of quickened interest in the 
letter to rise to that eternal teaching which 
chastens and consecrates verbal criticism. No one 
indeed can make another feel what the Bible is : 
that assurance must come to each from the Spirit 
of God speaking to the single soul through the 
Word of God ; but we can make our experience 
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the guide of our study, and we can make our 
hope the inspiration of our experience. 

The Bible, then, as I have said, trains us 
severally for thought and for action, not for one 
only, but for both : and we must never forget 
that we all share, though in unequal degrees, 
in each part of this twofold existence. We are 
all bound, according to our circumstances, to 
think rightly as well as to act rightly. In no 
other way can we offer to God our whole nature : 
in no other way can we discipline the faculties 
which are given us as men. Now there are, as 
we must all have felt, difficulties, great and 
grievous difficulties, in the way of thinking and 
of acting; and under these in both cases the 
Scriptures give us comfort through patience 
sufficient to sustain our hope. • 

1. Let me endeavour to explain my meaning. 
There are diflSculties in the way of right thinking. 
No one can take account of the wide world dark- 
ened for the most part by gross idolatry, so that 
a fraction only of mankind even now know the 
name of the one God : no one can look out upon 
Christendom, desolated by war and degraded by 
sin ; no one can ponder the differences by which 
the foremost champions of right and purity and 
love are separated; without being at first filled 
with doubt and dismay. Can this, we ask, be 
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the issue of the Gospel, this pi^rtlal spread, this 
imperfect acceptance, this discordant interpreta- 
tion of the Truth ? When we are thus cast down 
the Scriptures bring us comfort. By the long 
annals of the divine histoiy of mankind — so long 
that we can hardly go back in imagination to the 
earliest forms of religious life which they recoixi 
— we are taught to see the slowness of God’s 
working, the patience with which He accepts 
what man in his weakness can offer, the variety 
of service which He guides to one end; and 
hope is again kindled. 

And here Nature illustrates the lesson of the 
Bible. No result has been established more cer- 
tainly by recent investigations than the gradual 
passage from lower to higher types of life in the 
natural world through enormous intervals of time. 
So far from this being opposed to revelation, as 
some have rashly argued, it falls in exactly with 
what the Bible teaches us of the spiritual pro- 
gress of men. Why there should be this mar- 
vellous slowness in either case we cannot tell. 
It is enough for us to know that in this respecf. 
the whole divine plan goes forward to our eyes 
in the same way. And if cycles of being came 
into existence and perished, if continents were 
washed away and reformed before the earth was 
made fit for the habitation of man, we shall not 
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wonder that it was by little and *little that he 
was himself enabled to apprehend his relation 
to Gob, and through God to his fellows and to 
the world. And following the same guidance 
we shall be contented to wait while this know- 
ledge which has been given to us spreads on 
all sides from scattered centres of light. Such 
has been the law from the first. We who see 
but little, and that little for a short time, would 
perhaps gladly have had it otherwise, but as we 
trust the Bible we can hope with full assurance, 
looking with patience to that end towards which 
all creation is moving however slowly. 

In the meantime we learn to gaze below the 
surface of life, and come to see that the sunshine 
glows still beyond the clouds which hide it, that 
the deep stream flows on calmly fhough the sur- 
face is troubled. Even in Israel, which seemed 
to have forsaken God, there were seven thousand 
knoes which had not bowed unto Baal, and the 
same revelation which strengthened Elijah brings 
in some new shape strength also to us. It is 
not that evil becomes less hateful when we look 
fixedly on the world, but that it is found to be 
less predominant. If we regard with patience the 
strangely mixed characteis of men and nations 
there is almost always something in them which 
we can love, some traits of tenderness or devotion 
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or courage in accordance wiiji* the Spirit of Gob, 
and so betokening His presenca We grow con- 
scious that we are not alone even if we are forced 
to work singly. Perhaps we may be allowed in 
due time to see how our labours combine with 
the labours of others. Perhaps to the lasc the 
outlook will be clouded. But in any case the 
whole record of the Bible assures us that in ful- 
filling our appointed tasks we afe fellow-workers 
with God, and that His servants never fail. 

This patient confidence is further deepened 
when we take account of the manifold powers 
which have contributed to the furtherance of 
what we can see in the Scriptures to have been 
the divine cause. Egypt and Persia and Greece 
and Rome, all that was greatest outside the 
Jewish nation, ^s well as Israel itself, ministered 
to the foundation of that kingdom of Christ of 
which we are citizens. For long ages the heathen 
nations appeared to be left alone, and yet they 
were not alone. The Bible itself enshrines trea- 
sures which they gathered. And we can well 
believe that the same law holds good still beyond 
the limits of Christendom. Vast peoples, richly 
endowed with manifold gifts, still remain without 
the pale of tbe Faith. These too may even now 
be being disciplined for some future work. The 
races of the far East we can hardly doubt will in 
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their season lay open fresh depths in the Gospel 
which we are unfitted to discover. Already 
there are symptoms of such a consummation ; 
and when once we trust the simple apostolic 
message we shall be allowed to learn, as we 
have never yet done, how it can take up and 
transfigure the most different forms of conduct 
and thought, and itself become more glorious as 
it does so. 

2. In this the Bible enables us to meet 
successfully the difficulties of thought by which 
we are surrounded. It encourages us to form 
large and elevating views of the Divine govern- 
ment of the world ; it brings ‘ comfort ' to us 
when we contemplate the grandest problems of 
life. Nor is this all. We need comfort in action 
also. When we reflect on our liftleness, on our 
mutability, on our transitoriness, on our depend- 
ence, the difficulties of real working seem to be 
overpowering; and against these, in the second 
place, the Bible brings comfort that we may 
retain our hope, for while it is most broad in 
its teaching, or rather because it is most broad, 
it speaks most directly to each one of us and 
so moves us to the truest and most devoted 
service. 

There is, as we must all have felt, a singular 
personality in the language of the Bible. And 
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perhaps this impression will be stronger now 
when here and there an accent and a word has 
been changed. We hear in the Scriptures the 
living voices of living men speaking to ourselvea 
It is not so equally with all parts or at all times, 
because our own experience is very limited and 
unequal, but still phrases of the Bible startle us 
by their direct application to our owm wants, by 
their clear revelation of our own thoughts : they 
cling, as it were, to us : they reach where no 
friend’s voice could reach : they stay where even 
the counsel of love could find no entrance. How- 
ever great the whole scope of God’s counsel may 
be, passing beyond the bounds of our imagina- 
tion, there is room in it for the regard of the 
activity of everyone. The failure of the least 
note leaves thp harmony of the universe im- 
perfect. Yet if it fail there is the possibility of 
restoration. A discord resolved seems to give at 
last a richer fulness to the completed strain. 

* There is joy ’ as we read ' in the presence of the 

* angels of Ood over one sinner that repenteth! In 
that thought lies ' comfort.’ 

And as the Bible speaks to us all severally, 
and so claims our individual service, it speaks to 
us also at each crisis of our spiritual growth. 
How often it happens that a great sorrow or a 
great joy, or the slow passage of years makes 
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sajdngs clear which were dark before. And be- 
sides this there is a natural progress in our 
understanding the Scriptures. Some things we 
can see when we are children : some things are 
opened to us in maturer age : some things remain 
<4iysteries to the end. But however slowly we 
>go forward, or however swiftly, voices of Scripture 
are always with us. It is with the faithful 
student as with the manna-gatherer in old 
times : He that gathers much has nothing over, 
and he that gathers little has no lack. 

This individual directness of Holy Scripture, 
by which it rouses us to energy in every cir- 
cumstance, is combined with another principle 
necessary for fruitful action. The Bible while it 
speaks to each one singly never treats him as 
standing alone. ‘ We are members^ one of another*: 
that is the truth which underlies all Christian 
Morality. By that variety of office is reconciled 
in the unity of life. And the thought which is 
full of infinite solemnity is full also of infinite 
comfort. However quiet or obscure the part may 
be which we play, it is a ♦'part in a great drama 
and not an isolated fragment. At every moment 
influences are passing from us, which will be 
active, however little we may be able to measure 
their operation, for all time and beyond time. 
In the case of every one of us the words have 
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their fulfilment : 'None of us livethHo hvume^ and^ 
'none dieth to hi^nself* 

There are times when such a thought as this 
would be overwhelming if it weye not fortlbe last 
characteristic of the Bible in regard to action of 
which I wish to speak. The Bible binds us not 
only to our fellow-men and to the world, but 
also to God. In other respects we can trace 
a manifest development in the Scriptures. The 
sense of human fellowship is gradually extended 
from the family to the nation, to the Church, to 
the race. But from the first book of the Bible 
to the last ; in the book of Genesis no less than 
in the book of Revelation, man is seen in direct 
communion with God. However different the 
idea of God may be, which is presented in the 
different books^ of Scripture, varying from the 
rude and limited conception of the patriarchs 
to the perfect revelation in the Person of the 
Lord, in this apprehension of it there is no 
variation. The visible order is everywhere and 
always indissolubly united with an invisible 
order. The thought of a future life may be dim 
or absent in many books, but the divine grandeur 
of the present life, flowing from the sense of a 
covenant between Gk)D and man, is never un- 
acknowledged and never forgotten. 

And this splendid faith of an actual fellowship 
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of man and Gob, ratified for us in the Incarna- 
tion, gathers up in one simple fact the personal 
teaching of the Bible for our support in thought 
and action. If we can carry the sense of this 
truth with us we shall have caught the quicken- 
ing power of that which has been spoken in 
many parts and many fashions since the world 
began. The doctrine of forgiveness will pass 
into sense of love, the doctrine of redemption 
Into the assurance of communion. If it be 
true — and do we not believe that it is true ? — 
that as the Father is in the Son and the Son in 
the Father, so we are one in Them, then the 
difficulties of thought will vanish in a loftier 
region of being: the difficulties of action will 
stir us to use a power which is within our reach. 
And that we may rise to that elevation, that we 
may claim that help we shall learn with a more 
loving ehdurance and know with a more prevailing 
knowledge that * whatsoever things were written 
* aforetime were wriUen for our learning, that 
'through patience and through comfort of the 
'Scriptures we might have hope* — a hope which 
enters within the veil and rests in the calm of 
heaven. 



THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 



Convocation of York. Upper Home, 
February 23 , 1892 . 



TT is natural that I should say a few words upon 
the resolution ' which has been brought before 


us, though the Bishop of Wakefield hsMS rightly 
anticipatell* my judgment. It was my privilege 


to spend a considerable part of the ten most 


vigorous years of my life upon the revision of the 


New Testament. No one can know better than 


^ The Bishop of Wakefield (Dr W. Walsham How) moved 
the following resolution in the Upper House of the Convocation 
of York, Feb. 23, 1892 : 

“ That His Grace the President be humbly requested to 
appoint a joint Committee of both Houses, with power to 
co-operate with any committee which may be appointed for 
the same purpose by the Convocation of Canterbury, to con- 
sider and report: — whether certain of the more important 
amendments in the Kevised Version of the translation of the 
New Testament might be selected and recommended by Con- 
vocation for adoption in the reading of the Lessons in the 
Church Service. 

“ And that the same Committee be empowered, if they see 
fit, to append to their report a Bchedule showing such amend- 
ments as they would recommend for such purpose, in either 
the whole, or in some selected portion, of the New Testament.” 

After discussion the motion was withdrawn with the con- 
sent of the House. 
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f^do the imperfections and the inequalities of the 
Vork. ’ 1 could cHtioise it more thoroughly, I 
think, than many of its critics. But when account 
is taken of every foult, I cannot but regard the 
result of that period of anxious labour with the 
deepest satisfaction and thankfulness. The Eevi- 
ision has brought, as I believe, the words and 
thoughts of the Apostles before English people 
with a purity and exactness never attained befoi-e. 
I have no intention of following the Bishop of 
Wakefield into the mass of details which he has 
brought before us in his paper. This is not the 
place. I think, for doing so, and I have considered 
them elsewhere with adequate illustrations. I 
will only say that few of the ‘trivial and unne- 
cessary’ changes which have been recited would 
arrest the attention of hearers or readers, as I 
know by actual experience; and every change, 
even the least, admits of an explanation or rests 
on an intelligible principle if there were time for 
discussion here. Nor again do I wish to speak 
of the revised text which underlies the Revised 
Version. I must, however, emphatically decline 
to accept the title which has been given me as 
*one of the editors of the text.* I certainly have 
paid some attention 'to textual criticism, and I 
have very distinct opinions as to the special 
problems offered by the text of the New Testa- 
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meat; but the text of tho« JEi0V|^ar8 does tiiib 
ifepresei^t the peculiarities of my own perstoiial 
opinion. The variations from the received text 
which the Eevisers adopted, for they did not form 
any continuous text, are, speaking generally, those 
on which all scholars who think that the text Of 
the Apostolic writings must be dealt with on the 
same critical principles as classical texts would 
substantially agree. Again and again I declined 
to propose or to support a change of reading 
which I held myself to be unquestionably true, 
because it was not recommended by that general 
consensus of scholars which I felt bound to seek 
in loyal obedience to my commission. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add one other 
remark before I touch on the main subject of the 
resolution. A*contrast is frequently made, as we 
have heard just now, between the extent of 
change made by the Revisers of the Old and New 
Testaments, and even as to the fidelity 'with 
which they followed their instructions. The con- 
trast is, unless my observation is at fault, illusory. 
Critics commonly forgot that there are practically 
no various readings in the Old Testament, and 
very few parallel texts. If we take away the 
changes in the New Testament due to changes 
of ^reading ani parallelisms of lai^age, the 
alleged disproportion will to a great extent cease 
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to exist. At least I can say that every kind 
of change which has aroused antagonism in the 
revised New Testament is found, and is found 
most rightly, in the revised Old Testament. But 
changes in the one are more obvious than changes 
In the other. 

If now I turn to the general character of the 
revision of the New Testament, which is the main 
question before us, I think that I may say that 
the one desire of the Revisers was to give the 
most exact and faithful rendering they could of 
the text before them. In this they followed the 
aim and the pattern of their predecessors, whose 
style and vocabulary and rhythm they strove 
to preserve with the most scrupulous care, and 
not, I think, wholly without success; for I remem- 
ber well that when some change was proposed at 
our third revision in the printed text which was 
then before us, a pathetic plea was urged *that 
‘we should not disturb the exquisite language of 
‘ the old version/ which only dated in fact from 
the first revision six or seven years before. But 
fidelity, as the Bishop of Manchester has pointed 
out, required a strict adherence to definite prin- 
ciples. It was not for us to decide by any arbi- 
trary and varying judgment on the importance of 
changes. Our duty was to place the English 
reader as nearly as possible in the position of the 
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reader of the original text. It w'al not for us to 
leave or to introduce differences or identities in 
the English which were not in the Greek: to hide 
parallelisms in cognate narratives or to create 
them. Patient students of the New Testament 
will, I think, agree that they have not found any 
commentary so fruitful as a Concordance, and our 
desire was to enable the English student to use 
his Concordance with like effect. It was no won- 
der, then, if on thorough manysided investigations 
75 changes grew to 127 ^ Unexpected parallelisms 
or variations of language had to be noticed. 
Corresponding phrases had to be considered. 
Minute variations of order had to be noticed. 

These, it is said, are trivialities. Let me at 
once say that I do not presume to say so. In 
themselves, tak^n separately, they may be; but 
they are not trivialities as links in a chain ; they 
are not triviab’ties as faithful applications of an 
acknowledged principle. The spelling of a name 
— Colossae or Colassse — may give important testi- 
mony. In any case our opinion as to what is im- 
portant differs very widely. To my mind some of 
the trivialities which have been quoted are full of 
teaching to the ordinary reader if only he will seek 
for the answer to the question which they suggest. 

1 In Bp Ellicott’s revision of the Sermon on the Mount 
(Bp Walsham How, Journal of Convocation^ p. 29). 
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Iiet me give three simple examples to iUus* 
Irate my meaning. The newspapers gave most 
kindly attention to the Revision on the day after 
its publication. One change, I remember, called 
out pretty general condemnation. ‘The two 
* thieve had become,* so the critics said, ‘two 
‘ robbers^ What lamentable pedantry. What good 
‘ can come of it What good ? Were we to say, 
^Now Barabbas was a — thief*! Were we to 
obscure the significant trait which indicated the 
social state of Palestine? Were we to desti;oy 
the tragic contrast between the lawless violence 
of the brigand and the self-surrender ot the tiue 
King ? Were we to put out of sight, as far as we 
could, the false spirit which was betrayed by ‘the 
‘people’s choice’? Whatever critics might say, 
the translators’ obligation was nlear, and now 
perhaps it is acknowledged. No doubt the use 
of the preposition ‘in’ to which the Bishop of 
Wakefield has referred is often unexpected. It 
corresponds with a mode of viewing things which 
is not our own, and therefore may be, I will ven- 
ture to say, of greater moment to us. No one, I 
imagine, will propose to alter the familiar phrase, 
‘In Him we live and move and have oui* being.’ 
No one will say that ‘ through Him ’ would bo 
a better rendering. And if so, I am at a loss to 
understand how anyone can hold that it is a 
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matter of indifference wheth«^ i4 say * In Him 
* were id! ihmg^ created ' or '*ty Him/ Have we 
a right to limit a divine relation ? Is it again a 
matter of indifference whether ‘we say ' the free 
of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus* or 
/through Christ Jesus*? To me, I confess, it 
^ makes a fundamental diflTerence in the whole con- 
ception of Christianity whether we regard life as 
something which Christ has won for us apart from 
Himself, or something which is absolutely bound 
up with Himself, and only realised in vital fellow- 
ship with Him. And I shall hold ten years of my 
life well spent if I have been enabled to help in 
any degree in bringing this thought home to 
English-speaking people in years to come. The 
phrase represents, if you please, a Hebrew idiom, 
— a Hebrew iilode of conception. What then ? 
It was the mode of conception which God was 
pleased to choose for conveying His truth to the 
world. Let it, then, be carefully guarded. Let it 
be faithfully rendered. Let it be offered to our 
common people, that they may, by patient reflec- 
tion, grasp the fulness of the lesson. I will give 
yet one other illustration. Dean Burgon, I am 
told, m^e himself very merry over the rendering 
(in 2 Peter i. 7), * adding, in your love of the 
‘ brethren, love.* I am not aware that he took any 
tr<;^uble to understand it. It was cinough that 
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beautiful music was spoiled. I say nothing as to 
the music of the revised rendering, but I do say 
that the rendering gives us the characteristic 
truth of Christian morality. I do say that it sets 
out plainly what was put out of sight before, that 
love, the feeling of man for man as man, finds, 
and can only find, its true foundation in the feel- , 
ing of Christian for Christian, realised in and 
through the Incarnation of the Word. And I 
cannot understand how any faithful translator, 
yielding to charm of rhythm or old associations, 
could dare to hide from his countrymen the lesson 
which he had himself once learned. 

Such illustrations, and they could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, will, I hope, throw some light 
on the problems, subtle and far-reaching in their 
applications, which were continually forcing them- 
selves upon the attention of the Revisers in the 
progress of their work. So it was borne in upon 
them that their one aim should be to give English 
readers, as far as might be, the very words of the 
Apostles. ‘ Read his own words,’ was the bidding 
of Archbishop Whately in the agony of his last 
illness to his chaplain who read to him the phrase 
‘Who shall change our vile body.’ ‘Read’his own 
‘words’; and we can feel that if ‘the body of Hir 
‘ humiliation’ is a Hebrew idiom, it is one pregnant 
with meaning for us. Does the title ‘ the Son of 
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‘His love^ add nothing to the;words ‘His dear 
‘Son*? Is ‘the gospel of the glory of the blessed 
‘God* quite the same as ‘the glorious Gospel*? 
I venture then to say that the selection of changes 
judged to be important would involve a complete 
sacrifice of the fundamental principle of fidelity to 
which the Revisers were pledged. 

Such a selection is also undesirable. The 
Revision stands as a whole executed, with what- 
ever imperfections it may have, on clear and 
definite lines. As a whole it ought to be dealt 
with and judged. Minor changes justify greater. 
Greater changes throw light upon minor. Let 
the whole have time to produce its full effect and 
I have no fear for the issue. A review is said to 
have killed it. I can see no signs of death. Its 
influence — I spe&,k of the New Testament only — 
spreads silently and surely on every side. I rarely 
hear a sermon in which it is not quoted. It is 
read publicly, and welcomed as I have been told, 
in some churches. There are, I imagine, few 
Bible classes and schools in which it is not habit- 
ually used. The acceptance which it has received 
has been beyond my expectation, and, as I believe, 
beyond the acceptance of the Revision of 1611 in 
the same time. A distinguished Dean of the 
I7th century said, as we remember, that he would 
sooner be torn to pieces by wild horses than have 
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^ shmte in that Revision, which only came into 
general nse as the Authorised Version after fifty 
years and a* revolution. I am content then' to 
appeal to the next generation for a just judgment 
On the new Revision. 

The resolution before us is in my opinion 
impracticable and undesirable ; and I will go 
further and add that it is for the object aimed at 
unnecessary. I am not aware of any documentary 
evidence that the revision of 1611 was ever fonrr^ 
ally authorised by King or Convocation. I know 
of no evidence whatever that it was formally 
authorised for exclusive use. I believe that it 
won its way slowly by its own merits. After the 
Restoration the Bishops generally required its use 
in Churches at their Visitations, but not generally 
till then. For some time after ite appegirance, for 
twenty years or more, the Bishops’ Bible and the 
Geneva Bible held their place beside it. Preachers 
like Andrewes aud Laud, even when preaching 
before the King, took their texts from other 
sources which differed widely from it. The con- 
current use of different versions seems strange to 
us, but it did not seem strange then. The Prayer 
Book Psalter was taken from the Great Bible, and 
the Epistles and Gospels were or might be taken 
from the same version till the Restoration. Even 
now our Pmyer Books contain three distinct types 
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of Bible-rendering, in the Fsahls^ m the Euistles 
md Gospels, in .the Canticles* an^ thyassages 
in the Communion Service. And tlfe Bishop 
of Liverpool, who is inclined tc* doubt whether 
this concurrent use of different versions would 
have a good effect, may remember that Grego|ry^ 
the Great, in his memorable Commentary on Job, 
says expressly that he shall use both the Latin 
Versions in his work, following the custom of his 
See. Indeed I know nothing more likely to lead 
to an intelligent study of Holy Scripture than the 
use of a * Parallel Bible.' I am content to wait 
for the result of such study. 

Meanwhile I am not prepared to make the 
study impossible by offering a revision essentially 
ffagmentaiy and inconsistent, I canpot venture 
to choose either in Holy Scripture, or in any 
version of Holy Scripture, details which I regard 
as important to the disregard of others. This 
phrase or that may seem to me to be strange or 
uncouth, but I have a limited and imperfect 
vision. Let me then strive with absolute self- 
control and self-surrender to allow Apostles and 
Evangelists to speak in their own words to the 
last syllable and the least inflection, in Hebrew 
idiom and with Hebrew thought. Let them so 
speak, and let ns humbly wait till in Gob's good 
time we are eUablod to read the fulnese of their 
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meaniag in our own tongue. I know no way in 
which we can understand the meaning of a message 
except by the patient observance of the exact 
words in which it is conveyed. 



BIBLICAL CBITICISM AND 
SOCIAL PEOBLBMS. 



The Ghurchma't} (New York), 
JSommbeTy 1899 . 



rilHERE are at the present time two groups 
of problems which urgently demand the 
attention of Christian students: the problems of 
Biblical criticism and the problems of social 
conduct. Both are alike in this, that they in- 
volve serious and persistent efforts to bring the 
records and the teachings of the faith into the 
closest possible connection with life. 

The Biblical critic approaches the Scriptures 
from their literary side by the same methods 
as he would approach any other ancient writings, 
if with more scrupulous care and a more present 
sense of his responsibility. He examines their 
history with the frankest study of all available 
evidence, external and internal : he determines 
their interpretation with a watchful regard to the 
circumstances under which they were composed: 
he sees in them, in a word, a true monument of 
human experience, through which the Spirit of 
God spoke and speaks to men. 

So, too, the social reformer maintains that the 
lessons which came to men in old time through 
life and are co-extensive with life, must be em- 
w, 12 
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bodied in life : his work is to hasten the coming 
of the kingdom of God, the heavenly city which 
is in its idea a Hofy of holies : he can never 
forget that eternal life is present and not future 
only, a power which is possessed only in use ; and 
so he works in the assurance that these also are 
' days of the Son of Man/ 

The ^nitic and the reformer alike deal with 
the Bible as that which is from life and in life 
and unto life. Both pursue legitimate, or rather, 
I would say, necessary inquiries. Both under- 
take labours which in a special sense answer to 
our position in the growth of humanity, that 
'man who lives and learns forever.' Both are 
exposed to peculiar temptations from that im- 
patience which, 'heedless of far gain/ aims at 
premature completeness ; but both, if they labour 
with a true sense of the limitations of their 
powers and their available resources, may reason- 
ably hope to make clear something more of the 
divine method and of the divine power than has 
yet been grasped. 

But while this is so, both must be exposed in 
the fulfilment of their task to strong popular 
antagonism. We have so long isolated the 
Scriptures from all other writings; we have so 
long forgotten that the Bible is not a Book 
only but a Library ; that devout readers shrink 
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from questioning conclusion^ w|ich have gained 
validity by habit and not by argument or primi- 
tive authority. And, on the other hand, the 
existing order of society appears to be so firmly 
established to those who have been shaped by It, 
that they are disinclined to ask whether it corre- 
sponds with what they can discern of the will of 
God for themselves. 

Still the Christian student must enter on 
both lines of inquiry, and lay aside all pre- 
suppositions. We cannot determine d priori 
how a divine revelation must be given or pre- 
served ; we can only with the humblest patience 
seek to discern how it has been given and how 
it has been handed down to us. We look back 
and we see how what were once held to be 
necessary conditions of civilized life have passed 
away irrevocably. In shaping our own ideals it 
is well to remember that the abolition of slavery 
would have seemed in the first; age more im- 
possible than universal peace. 

Such general reflections gain a fresh force at 
certain epochs ; and now we seem to have draT(S^n 
near to a critical point in the history of reve- 
lation and in the organization of life, at least as 
far as the English-speaking races are oqnceraed. 
St Faul recognises in the Epistle to the j^h^ians, 
in which we have the widest vision of the whole 
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counsel of God, two spheres in the providential 
ordering of the pre-Christian world, represented 
at the Advent by two ‘men,' the Jew and the 
Gentile. The full significance of the image can 
now at length be understood ; and it is for us to 
determine how the manifold experience of ‘ the 
nations’ is complementary to the discipline of 
‘ the people * ; how in memorable words ‘ the 
‘ nations prepared the world for the Christ, and 
‘ the people prepared the Christ for the world.’ 
And further, when we learn that these ‘ two men ’ 
have been made ‘ one man in Christ,’ it is for us to 
consider how each race — and in the end each class 
and each citizen — shall bring a characteristic 
offering to the living sanctuary of God. 

Once again, as I believe, we have reached 
a fulness of the seasons, and we are called with 
no uncertain voice to study with fresh enthusiasm 
and hope our inheritance and our duty. 

The two tasks are inseparably connected. 
When we have realised with vital distinctness 
how God spoke in and through the past, we 
shall be prepared to recognise and to interpret 
His message to us to-day. So it is that every 
period of quickened religious life has been marked 
by fresh zeal in the study of the Bible ; and, as 
has been most truly said, ‘we may measure the real 
‘ force and depth of every religious movement by 
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illwminated by it 

‘the greatness of its conceptiofi of* Qod\* We 
surely need to take the truth to our hearts at 
the present time. In the Bible read in the light 
of our own time, by the help of * the same Spirit 
through which it was written, we shall find that 
view of the working of God and of the destiny 
of man which will be our inspiration and our 
support. 

My personal experience, however partial and 
imperfect it has been, justifies the confidence 
which I have expressed in the result of the 
unreserved acceptance of the responsibilities of 
our position. The first Greek book which 1 
possessed was a copy of the manual edition of 
Griesbach’s revision of the New Testament. 
When I began to examine the characteristics of 
the different apostolic writings, I turned to the 
brilliant writings of F. C. Baur, When at a 
later time I desired to form some idea of the 
relation of the Church to the world, I prepared 
myself for the task by making a careful analysis 
of the Politique Positive of Comte. Griesbach, 
Baur, Comte were in keenest opposition to current 
opinions. Griesbach has laid, as I believe, the 
immovable foundations of textual criticism. How 
profoundly I differ from Baur and Comte in 
fundamental beliefs I need not say. But I owe 
1 Dr Dale, The Epistle to the Ephesians, p. 38. 
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to all a lasting debt. In various and unex- 
pected ways all illuminated for me the apostolic 
Gospel. 

My work has been centred in the New Testa- 
ment. I cannot speak of the Old Testament 
with adequate knowledge. Yet it is not possible 
for me to doubt that when the Bible of the old 
Church has been investigated with the thorough- 
ness and devotion which have brought the 
apostolic writings into the fulness of life, it will 
gain in a corresponding degree both in significance 
and in power. It is when the books of the Bible 
are studied as other books and compared with 
other books that their unique character is proved 
beyond controversy. And two facts must never 
be forgotten. The Old Testament substantially 
as we have it was the Bible of the Lord and 
the apostles; and the nation of the Jews, of 
whom is the Christ according to the flesh, im- 
plies a history adequate to account for its 
fliaracter. 

The retrospect of fifty years of Biblical cri- 
ticism is, I repeat, more than reassuring. The 
retrospect of fifty years of social progress is not 
less reassuring. In early life I was familiar with 
the state of things described in Sybil or The Two 
Nations. Everyone looked forward to an in- 
dustrial revolution. The expectation was fulfilled, 
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but in pesCce and not by violence. It is not, 
indeed, yet ended; but it has made clear be- 
yond question the elements of the problem which 
is offered to us for solution. ‘ There is no wealth 
‘but life/ Eveiy man is born for a spiritual 
development corresponding to his powers. How 
then shall each man gain his end ? 

The problem is more urgent in America even 
than in England. Mr WyckofF, in The Worhersy 
has given a vivid picture of the conditions of 
labour in the States, and has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, emphasised the greatest difficulty of the 
industrial situation, the absence of any conscious 
ness of spiritual need in the labourers. On the 
other hand, the unpamlleled welcome which has 
been given to Mr Sheldon’s books shows, if I 
interpret it rightly, a readiness to answer to 
great demands, an instinctive feeling that sacri- 
fice is equally natural and noble. 

The Bible, a record of the intercourse of the 
spirit of man with the Spirit of God, a record 
which is more commanding as it is brought into 
closer connection with human life, is able to evoke 
what is still wanting both in character and in ser- 
vice. So it is that if we are to move toward the 
solution of the problem which is proposed to our 
age, the study of the Bible, frank, resolute, patient, 
self-restrained, reverent, must be combined with 
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the study of social questions. When once we are 
enabled to believe truly, though imperfectly, that 
*the Word became flesh ' — the exact sense of each 
word is essential to the apprehension of the fact 
— the solution will then be within reach and not 
till then. This is the divine fact which answers 
to the fulness of human need, the interpretation 
of all life up to the Advent, the source of all 
progress after it. 



FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST THE 
RULE AND THE MESSAGE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 



The Cathedral^ Durham, 

St Philip and St Jcmei Day^ 1897. 


This Address was delivered at the service held for 
the Dismissal of two of the junior clergy of the Diocese 
to Foreign Service : the Kcv. G. 1). Halford, M.A., 
hitherto Vicar of St PeteFs, Jarrow, going out as head 
of St Andrew^s Mission-House, Longreach, in the Diocese 
of Kockhampton, and the Kev. 0. H. Parry, B. A., hitherto 
assistant Curate of St Ignatius^ Sunderland, going out in 
charge of the Archbishop’s Mission to Assyrian Christians 
at Urmi, Persia. The congregation consisted chieHy of 
those who supported the letter on Foreign Service lately 
addressed to the Bishop (see App. i.), and clergy of the 
Rural Deaneries to which the two out-going priests be- 
longed, besides their clerical and private friends and 
parishioners. 



rpiHE Gospel for ihe day (St John xiv. 1 — 14), 
of which the voice is still in our ears, has met 
us with the fulness of encouragement and hope. 
It interprets our thoughts at this most solemn 
gathering and assures our hearts as few other 
passages of Holy Scripture could do. The Lord’s 
charge to His apostles in view of their coming work 
contains all that is essential for the guidance and 
support of apostolic work to the end of time. At 
the very outset He points them to the double 
object and foundation of faith. Believe in OoD: 
believe also in Me. He reveals to them the end 
of their labour: I come again and I will take you 
unto Myself; that where I am, there ye may be 
also. He points them to the rule of their im- 
mediate duty: Whither I go, ye know the way. 
He gives them plainly and in a personal form the 
substance of their universal Gospel: He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father. He assures them of 
the power of their ministry: He that helieveth on 
Me, the works that I do shall he do also; cund 
greater works than these shall he do; because I go 
unto the Father. He opens to them a continuous 
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and sufficient source of help: If ye shall ask Me 
anything in my name^ that will I do. 

Yet while we recognise thankfully all this 
richness of instruction and promise, perhaps we 
are at first surprised that the Lord says so little 
in detail as to the nature of His apostles' future 
work, either in regard to its method or to its ruling 
thought. But upon further reflection we shall 
see that both are sufficiently defined by the living 
connexion in which they are shown to stand to 
Him. All that could ‘be sought for or declared' 
lies in essence in the sovereign image of the Vino 
and the branches. So far as that was realised 
they could find the adequate foreshadowing of 
what they had to do and of the manner of doing 
it. His life was their life; and His relation to the 
world would be theirs. Their office was the 
natural expression of the vital energy with which 
He quickened them, and not the fulfilment of 
an external law. I appointed you. He says, that 
ye should go and hear fruit and that your fruit 
should abide., ..Her'ein is my Father glorified, that 
ye hear much fruit Their service was the out- 
growth of their very being and not simply an 
effort of their will. In all things they were to 
occupy in due me^ure the position which their 
Master Himself had held. If the world hateth 
you, ye know that it hath hated Me hefure it hated 
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you. But He added, as the final word oti His 
ministry, Be of good cheer, 1 have overcome — not 
I shall overcome — I have overcome the world. 
What He said as to His sacrifice of Himself could 
not as yet be fully understood, but so much at 
least could be disclosed that for the disciples was 
prepared the mother’s anguish and the mother s 
joy : ye therefor^ now have sorrow, hut I will see 
you again, and your heart shall rejoice and your 
joy no one taketh away from you. Through their 
ministry a new life was to take shape among men. 

These thoughts of immeasurable consolation 
and of unfailing strength, thoughts of a work 
which is in a true sense a continuance of Christ’s 
work, a growth out of fellowship with Him, find 
their most complete and pregnant expression in 
the Lord’s high -priestly prayer. Addressing His 
Father He says: As Thou didst send Me into the 
world, even so send 1 them into the world — them, 
that is, whom Thou gavest Me out of the world. 
The words ivhich Thou gavest Me I have given unto 
them, and they received them, the manifold utter- 
ances in which the Truth was set forth from time 
to time. Thy word have I given them, the one 
rness^ige in which all the Truth is included. And 
the glory which Thou hast given Me I have given 
unto them, the transfiguring knowledge which is 
summed up in the knowledge of Thy Name. The 
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words, the word, the glory, these divine gifts were 
preparatory to a divine union through which the 
world at last should be won to faith: I in them and 
Thou in Me, that they may be perfected intq one, 
that the world may know that Thou didst send Me. 

In this mission, this endowment, this victorious 
fellowship, we too have a share. The intercessions 
of the Lord included His servants in the later 
days. Neither for these only do I pray, hut for 
them also that believe on Me through their ivord; 
that they may all be one, even as Thou, Father, art 
in Me and I in Thee, that they also may he in Us. 

Here then we have our final and unfailing 
confidence in the execution of our ministry : our 
work is Christ's work in and through us. And in 
times of anxiety and doubt, when we have to face 
a crisis of change and even of loss, as it may seem, 
we can take to ourselves the words in which the 
Lord reassured His fearful disciples: Whither 1 
go, ye know the way. We cannot, it may well 
happen, see that which shall be: we cannot see 
the end. But we can see the next step: so much 
is clear. Yet it is also true that in some form or 
other we may feel the difficulty which St Thomas 
stated. His question answers to human experi- 
ence. We know not whither Them goest, how know 
we the way ? But the answer of Him who is the 
Son of Man, following every movement of our 
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souls, lifts us into a loftier region. In all changes 
He is Himself the way. Each st'ep forward is the 
realisation of a closer fellowship with Him. In 
this continuous intercourse lies the test and the 
confirmation of progress. In seeking and using it 
is the whole method of our service. No doubt, as 
Thomas k Kempis said: Magna ars est conversari 
cum Jesu, et scire tenere Jesum magna prudentia. 
The secret of divine companionship is only master- 
ed by effort and discipline, and used by watchful 
foresight. But the same writer tells us the con- 
ditions of learning and keeping its grace: Esto 
humilis et pacificus et erit tecum Jesus; sis devo- 
tus et quietus et manebit tecum Jesus. The true 
disciple, the true apostle, will cast out all self- 
assertion and all impatience : the cause which is 
committed to hiiii is his Lord's and not his own. 
If his Lord waits, he can wait too. 

Our method then, in our apostolic ministry, is 
to seek by God’s gift to gain in all we do more 
and more complete union with Christ Himself, 
living, speaking, acting through us. And our 
message is the announcement of our own experi- 
ence. The Lord, as I have already said, set out 
very little in detail of the Gospel which His 
apostles were to proclaim. It was enough that in 
Him they had seen the Father. In that vision all 
was included. Little by little its lessons would 
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be disclosed, but nothing could be added to it. 
Looking back at the very last over His finished 
ministry, Christ says: 0 righteous Father...! made 
known unto them Thy name, and — He adds — I 
will make it known. There are lessons for us still 
to learn ; and as our knowledge grows we bear 
, wit ness. Yet not we alone, for the Spirit of Truth 
bears witness with us. This is a thought which 
we must constantly realise. Not only is our 
message the revelation of a personal Saviour, but 
we deliver it as fellow-workers with a personal 
Paraclete. The issue of the conflict in which we 
are engaged does not depend on our own powers. 
It is the Spirit, not we, who convicts the world ; 
yet we on our part cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard. We speak to the 
ear but the Spirit speaks to the soul. Every- 
where about us — this is the sum of all — there is 
a Divine Presence felt, acknowledged, announced. 

It is well for us at all times to meditate on 
these foundation- thoughts of our ministry, on 
union with Christ as the rule and the substance 
of our teaching, on the immediate reality of the 
action of God about us, in Whom we live and 
move and have our being. They take us far 
beyond our natural anxiety and restlessness. 
They place our work in its right relation with 
Him Who gives it. They help us to know the 
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power of the one life, the thrice-rcpqaied burden 
of the Lord's prayer of consecration. 

But to-day they come to us — to you, brethren, 
and to me — with strangely moving force. Seven 
years ago on this festival I was set apart for 
my work among you, and whatever I have been 
allowed to do since has been done simply because 
1 dared to obey what T felt to be an overwhelm- 
ing summons and to throw myself on the powers 
of the larger life. And now in turn I dare to send 
two out of your own number in answer to imper- 
ative calls, as I believe, most touching and most 
clear, to difficult and distant works, and I dare to 
do it in sure confidence in the same sufficient 
help. I send them as first-fruits of your own 
prayers and counsels and devotion. I send them 
as forerunners, I hope, of many whose labours 
shall bring to you from other lands and other 
nations treasures as yet hidden in Christ. I send 
them to minister under most opposite conditions 
to men alike only in this, that the Christian Creed 
is their ancient and rightful heritage. To one 
the charge is given to quicken the dormant powers 
of the scanty remnant of a Church which was 
once the missionary church of the East : to the 
other to bind in a fellowship of faith countrymen 
of our own who have been taken far away from 
the influences of their early homes, and- to train 
w. 13 
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them to be the founders of a Christian state. 
The very differences of their tasks is a measure of 
the obligations of our own Communion, and of the 
breadth of the Gospel which is committed to us. 
We ourselves need the teaching which they offer. 
As we recognise those obligations, as we rejoice in 
that breadth, our own faith is invigorated and 
enlarged for the discharge of our own offices in 
the Church of God. 

And now, in the name of all those who are 
here present, of all who are with us in thought, 
though far off, let me bid those who have wel- 
comed, as our representatives, the call to Foreign 
Service, a thankful and affectionate ‘God speed.’ 

We do not, my sons, underrate the difficulties 
which you will have to encounter, but we believe 
that difficulties which spring from the fulfilment 
of duty prove in the end to be blessings in dis- 
guise. We do not tell you to expect quick 
returns, but we do tell you to remember that no 
effort made according to the will of God can ever 
be fruitless. Take with you the Gospel which we 
have heard to-day, and the divine words will cheer 
you in every stress of trial. If delays and dis- 
appointments mar your work, still the Lord’s 
voice is clear : I have overcome the world. If you 
are unable to foresee to what your labours will 
finally lead, still the assurance remains : Whither 
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I gOi ye know the way, Christ ir indeed the end 
as He is the way. For the rest it is true of the 
disciple as of the Lord: Therefore doth the Father 
love met because I lay down my life that I may 
take 'U again, ‘ That I may take it again/ All 
that we ofi'er we receive back glorified by the 
surrender. So you go from among us and yet 
remain with us, o* nscious of unbroken fellowship 
with many whom you have known in the com- 
panioushij) of service, with more whom you know 
not. We send you and we go with you. You in 
distant fields will join in our work and we shall 
join in yours. The limits of labour on both sides 
will be extended. We shall be richer by your 
endeavours: you will be stronger by our sympathy. 
In this spiritual union we shall all alike learn by 
direct experience the powers of the unseen world, 
knowing that, in every difference of circumstance, 
we are one in faith, in hope, in love — one in 
Christ, 
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PEAYEB THE SUPPORT OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 



t 6 AoinrfN^ npocelx^cOe, A^eA(})of, nep'i hmoon, Fna 
6 Adfoc TOY Kypioy TpeyH kai AoIazhtai. 


Finally hrethrm^ pray for us^ that the word of the Lord 
may run and be glorified. 

2 THiim iii. 1. 


Centenary of C.M.S., 
Bishop Weabmouth CnuROH, 
April mil , lby9. 



TT would, I think, be wholly out of place for 
me to dwell this evening on the obligation 
to world- wirle Missionary labour which is laid 
upon the Church generally, and with unique 
solemnity upon oiir English Church. Nor do 
I wish to point in detail to the encouragements 
of opportunity which invite at present fresh 
enterprises of faith, or to the grave problems 
raised by the organisation and discipline of young 
societies which demand the wisest counsels of 
Christian statesmanship. I desire rather to go 
back to that which is simplest and most universal, 
to the master-principle of all action and of all 
strength, the dependence of Missionary work in 
its origin and in its accomplishment upon the 
direct help of God sought and welcomed. Pray 
ye the Lord of the harvest, our Saviour said, when 
He looked upon the multitudes ripe for ingather- 
, ing, that he send forth — iK^aXrj, put forth with 
tender constraint as the Good Shepherd ' puts 
forth His own sheep ’ — labourers into His harvest 
Missions in their beginning are of His inspira- 
tion. 
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Pray for its is the thrice-repeated apostolic 
charge from the midst of the conflict with 
heathendom. Missions in their fulfilment are of 
His support. The command to offer such en- 
treaties, such intercessions, is the assurance that 
they will be heard. We also no less than the 
earliest disciples are servants of a speaking and 
acting Lord. 

Brethren, pray for us that the word of the 
Lord may run — in the vivid phrase of the 
original — and he glorified. So St Paul gathers 
up all that he has to request for himself in one 
crowning petition, and the petition of the apostle 
in the fir|t age is the petition of all to whom 
apostolic work is committed in every age. The 
want which St Paul felt, the help which St Paul 
craved, the power which St Paul knew to be 
accessible, remain unaltered. The ambassador 
of Christ now as then, baffled and perplexed by 
ignorance and wickedness, alone and yet not 
alone, looks to his brethren in other lands for 
the sustaining ministry of love : the distant 
churches, now as then, are called to share by 
spiritual sympathy in a work which belongs to 
the fulness of their life : the treasury of heaven 
now as then is open for all who claim their 
inheritance of unexhausted blessings. It is not 
a' devout humility so much as an unfaithful luke- 
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warmness which draws a sharp line between the 
apostolic Missions and our own. Whatever differ- 
ence does divide them, let us be sure of this, is 
due to man and not to God. It is true that the 
area of labour spread out before the messenger of 
Christ in these later times may be seen to be 
larger than it was once held to be: that the 
natural difficulties of inheritance, of character, 
of circumstance which bar his progress may be 
apprehended more distinctly than of old: that 
the slow fulfilment of the divine counsels, seen 
in the light of wider experience, may forbid the 
enthusiastic eagerness of hope ; but the Holy 
Spirit by Whose teaching we are ingpired, the 
Son by Whose intercession we are supported, the 
Father by Whose love ^e are called, are eternally 
unchangeable. If there be change in the efficacy 
of our appeals and our ministry it is from our- 
selves. Not one promise made to the Church 
has been revoked. Not one gift has been an- 
nulled. Not one command has been withdrawn. 

‘ Make disciples of all the nations * : ‘ Receive 
the Holy Ghost ’ ; ‘ / am with you all the days * : 
are still living words of a living Saviour, spoken 
once and spoken always. The slackness of our 
own energy is alone able to hinder the progress 
of His triumph : the dimness of our own vision is 
alone able to dull the effulgence of His glory. 
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We have to-day — let us in most humble re- 
verence face the fact — a Divine Gospel to pro- 
claim and a Divine force to use. No temporary 
disappointments, no apparent failure, no deferred 
hope can alter this truth. For the way in which 
God’s counsel is fulfilled must necessarily vary 
according to the varying circumstances of the 
world. It is not given to us to foresee how 
Christ will shew Himself, or by what advances 
and after what delays this end towards which 
we aspire will be reached. We cannot even tell 
of ourselves what is the right fulfilment of our 
own desire. We all know how St Paul’s prayer 
was answfted. He was opposed, rejected, im- 
prisoned, martyred. The unreasonable and evil 
men from whom he sought protection finally 
triumphed over him. He asked for deliverance 
and he found death. But what then ? His message 
was not lost. It was for a time hidden ; and few 
things in the history of the Church are more 
striking. But after a dark, cold season of waiting 
the harvest was matured. Where he had sown 
others reaped ; and through manifold discourage- 
ments and checks and antagonisms the Gospel 
of the Gross within three centuries conquered the 
family, the schools, the state. 

The lesson is written for our learning. Let 
us do our work. Let the harvest, if God so 
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Missions not yet duly recognised. 

will, be for those that come af^er us : there will 
be joy then for the sower. It may therefore be 
true, though T do not for a moment believe 
that it is true, that the measurable success of 
our Missions is relatively small : the fact that it 
is so leaves our duty unaltered. It may be true, 
and I believe it is true, that our chief successes, 
like the chief successes of the apostles, have been 
confined to races who have no old book-religions : 
the fact, if it is so, imposes on us the obligation 
to study afresh our methods. Success and failure 
are given alike for our learning. Success and 
failure are in the hands of God. For us is the 
patience of unwearied labour, the willing accept- 
ance of discipline, the watchful use of opportunity. 
But though we acknowledge most thankfully 
the greatness of individual devotion, though we 
recognise that much has been already done and 
far more has been prepared for the conver- 
sion of the heathen — for while men have slept 
God has worked — though we confess that in 
our own experience the blood of martyrs has 
been proved to be seed — a force of life, and 
not a wasted power; we cannot for a moment 
hide from ourselves the fact that Mission work 
has not at present taken its proper place among 
us. It has not hitherto come to be regarded as 
a first demand on Christian obedience ; a supreme 
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obligation laid upon Englishmen by their com- 
mercial supremacy : a paramount duty of our 
National Church : and more, far more than all this, 
an inherent necessity of spiritual life, for if the 
Divine light is kindled it must shine : if the 
Gospel of the Word Incarnate is what we believe 
it to be, those who hold it must proclaim it, as 
they can, to all who share the nature which He 
has raised to heaven. 

This most solemn period of commemoration 
brings such thoughts before us with eloquent and 
moving power. 

I am anxious therefore to press the cause of 
Missions once again upon every believer as part 
of his own personal duty: to claim from all 
thoughtful and regular intercession for the due 
fulfilment of the Evangelistic office of our Church ; 
to bid all welcome the claim which St Paul 
makes as directly addressed to each one of us in 
behalf of those who inherit the work with which 
he was charged : welcome it not as a faint echo 
from some forgotten time, but as a living voice 
laden with the hopes, the anxieties, the joys, the 
sorrows, of living men : welcome it not simply 
as a memorial of labours which were powerful in 
bygone ages to convert the Roman Empire, but 
as a pledge of victories yet to come. To this 
end I ask you to realise to yourselves that our 
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own missionaries are very apo^tl^s who are ever 
pleading with you for help in the discharge of 
their Divine office, while they set before you the 
ends which seem to lie within their range. I ask 
you to see a fresh Corinth, no less beset by 
idolatry and unbelief and corruption than that 
Corinth from which St Paul wrote to his Mace- 
donian convert.s^ in Calcutta, or Benares, or 
Cawnpore, or Delhi, or Lahore. I ask you to 
compare your own spiiitual privileges with those 
of the Christians of Thessalonica, your freedom, 
your resources, your knowledge, your obligations, 
with theirs. Atid then when you have done this, 
when you have felt who il*e the pleaders now, 
and what is the cause, I ask you if you can put 
aside the petition which comes to you in the 
apostolic words. Brethren, pray for us that the 
Word of God may rwn and he glorified; if you 
can decline the fellowship which is offered you in 
making known the Gospel by which you live, or 
if you are not rather grieved that more is not 
demanded of you to whom much has been given. 

With such questions I might well be content 
to stop. The answer to them cannot be doubtful, 
for if once we understand, if once we receive, the 
apostolic charge, we cannot be slow to meet it 
according to our power. I assume then that all 
who reflect upon the character of our Christian 
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profession, upon our duty as Churchmen, upon the 
marvellous trusts which are committed to English- 
men, will gladly acknowledge that they are bound 
to pray for the progress of Missions as they pray 
for the welfare of the whole Church, and of their 
own nation, or for the deepening of their own 
religious life : but still it may give directness and 
force to our general conclusions if I ask you i.o 
follow me a little further, while I endeavour to 
indicate very briefly some of the blessings which 
may be expected to flow from the habitual fulfil- 
ment of this admitted duty. For if the energy 
of Mission prayer be quickened among us, it will 
by God’s grace be doubly blessed ; blessed for the 
furtherance of Missions, and blessed for our own 
spiritual growth. 

1. It will be blessed for the furtherance of 
Missions, by the increase of missionary zeal, by 
the strengthening of missionary effort, by the 
realisation of Divine help. 

Blessed by the increase of missionary zeal. 
Prayer is essentially active and expansive. If 
we pray for the attainment of an object, we 
shall work for it als6 ; and we shall even without 
any set purpose make our interest in it felt. If 
we pray for Missions in secret, we shall plead for 
Missions openly. At present we seem to limit in 
some strange way our practical interpretation of 
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increase of Missimiary zeal: 

one of our commonest petition.:. The coming of 
our Father’s Kingdom, so far as this phrase has 
any definite meaning for us, stands for something 
far less vast than those promi^^es suggest which 
help us to rise to the magnificence of its hope. 
A special appeal, or an exciting incident, or a 
periodical report, opens for a moment a glimpse 
of a diviner prospect; but this soon fades away 
from the visions of our common life. If however 
the clear and constant thought of Missions gives 
distinctness and breadth to the familiar words : 
if we learn to say not with the lips only but 
with the heart and with the understanding, ‘ Thy 
‘ kingdom come * : if we intensify our prayers by 
due reflection on the vastuess and variety of the 
v^ork for which we pray : if we take pains to gain 
a detailed knowledge of some part of the whole 
Mission field ; then we shall soon speak one to 
another of that which burns within us. Zeal 
will kindle zeal, where before silence chilled it; 
and devotion will pass into deed. 

Already, as I rejoice to know, not a few parishes 
in Durham can tell what it is for the energy of 
their own faith to have a living link with Missions 
in distant lands. May their number be inulti- 
plied tenfold for our strengthening. 

It will be blessed again by the strengthening 
of missionary eflfort. We all know what is the 
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iiinpiring, sustaining, power of sympathy. We 
may be alone, cast down by difficulties, sore 
pressed by temptations, toiling as it seems with- 
out fruit, bat in the midst of all that baffles, 
wearies, distresses us, we feel perhaps that from 
far off the loving memory of friends follows us : 
we feel that they silently mingle with our efforts: 
we feel that there is something of communion 
which distance cannot hinder; and so we take 
heart again. It is said that the way-worn 
labourers of Iona found their burdens grow lighter 
when they reached the most difficult pai-t of tlieir 
journey because the secret prayers of their aged 
master Columba met them there. I can well 
believe the story; and such comfort of unspoken 
sympathy the Church at home can give to the 
isolated missionary. If when he is saddened by 
the spectacle of evil which has been accumulated 
and grown hard through countless generations: if 
when his words find no entrance because the very 
power of understanding them is wanting: if when 
he watches his life ebb and his work remain un- 
done and almost unattempted; he can turn home- 
ward with the certain knowledge that in England 
unnumbered fellow-labourers are striving from 
day to day to lighten his sorrows and to cheer his 
loneliness; I can well believe that he too will find 
that refreshment and joy in the consciousness of 
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deep human fellowship, in our Jiord and Saviour, 
which will nerve him for new and greater toils: 
that he will be strong again with the strength 
of holy companionship and t^oprageous with the 
solace of hope. ‘You intercede for us, I know’ 
are words which I read this afternoon in a letter 
from one of our friends in a post of singular 
difficulty. God deals with us as men and helps 
us through men. 

It will be blessed once more by the realisation 
of Divine help. We do not indeed care to inquire 
how prayer affects the will of God. It is enough 
for us to. know that ouf God is a God who seen 
under the conditions of human life answers prayer. 
This is the testimony of the Mission Field. Our 
prayers then will carry there not only the deep 
and prevailing assurance of natural sympathy, but 
the pledge of Divine help. It is not foK us to 
prescribe, it is not for us to know, the seasons 
which answer to the fitting accomplishment of the 
Father’s purpose. We pray according to our most 
imperfect sight. We trust our prayers to the 
absolute love of God, sure at least of this that no 
effort will be lost which is consecrated to Him, 
sure that the good seed which is watered with 
tears will hereafter bring gladness to the reaper’s 
heart, sure that if we pray to Him and as we 
pray to Him, the Lord of the harvest will send 
w. 14 
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forth His labourers, some, as it must be, for the 
toil of patient waiting, and some for the toil of 
thankful ingathering, but all alike sobered and 
strengthened by the burden of His Cross, all 
^alike crowned with the undying wreath of His 
victory. 

2. In these and in many other ways the 
energy of Mission prayer will be blessed for the 
furtherance of Missions. It will be blessed also, 
as I said, for our own spiritual growth, blessed by 
creating in our hearts larger views of the untried 
power of faith, a livelier apprehension of the mani- 
foldness of Christian work, a fuller preparedness 
for action whenever it may please God to call us 
to His service. 

It is one of the perils of our intense, insular, 
English life that enthusiasm can rarely find ex- 
pression among us except through conflict. Forces 
which in a larger space would have a fertilising 
power are pent up here till they gain strength 
enough to make an outlet for themselves and then 
too often they bear desolation in their course. But 
the breadth of the Mission Field* offers free scope 
for their fruitful activity. Let us only in this 
season of quickened devotion think how in past 
experience the message of the Gospel has been 
proclaimed effectually in this region and that, 
how it has called out unexpected revelations of 



thought from many hearts in many lands, and we 
shall come to see that the very differenced of 
character and training, of tendency and impulse, 
which grieve and perplex ns at home have 
where the promise of peculiar usefulness. Let us 
only lose ourselves — all that belongs to our own 
history and our own modes of thought — in the 
simplicity of the Truth, and we shall thankfully 
acknowledge in it mysteries of wisdom on which 
we have jnot been allowed to look and mysteries 
of power which we have not been allowed to 
exercise. 

In this way, as we learn to distinguish better 
the different spheres of missionary work, each 
charged with its own special interest and each 
culling for its own special gift, we shall gather 
lessons for our encouragement and guidance in 
this England, this epitome of the world, in which 
we live. The conviction will come home to us, 
not as a speculation but as a &ct, that the fulness 
of the Catholic Church must be completed in 
many ways: that there is thus within our attain* 
ment the rest of patient confidence even when 
y/e cannot receive the rest of present insight: that 
we can each see blit little of the glorious whole 
which yet we must labour to acknowledge in its 
infinite and unimag^able ^lendour. 

Such larger lessons will themselves enforce 

14—2 
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Let U8 hea/r the call 


upon us the sense of our personal responsibility. 
For our study of human wants and gifts will 
shew us that if there is room for all men in the 
field of the world there is also need for each man. 
Jt is by that which we do see that we must 
severally live. It is that which we do know that 
we must severally teach. And exactly as we feel 
the grandeur of the commission to the Church, 
exactly as we feel the insignificance of that 
which lies within our power, we shall feel also 
the sovereign duty of adding this fragment to 
the sum of Christian effort. 

So it is that whether we look at home or 
abroad, whether we strive to embrace the largest 
range of Christian action or to realise the inmost 
wants of our own souls, we see how the energy 
of Mission prayer, if we give ourselves to it 
simply and thoughtfully, if we strive to under- 
stand the blessings which we seek, if we press 
forward to offer justly and faithfully what we can 
render, will act upon Missions and react upon 
ourselves. 

I ask you then yet once again to hear the 
words of St Paul as they are spoken now imme- 
diately to yourselves, to hear them as spoken to 
you by some labourer in that heathen land to 
which your hearts are naturally drawn : to hear 
them as they come from the wilds of America 
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as it comes from ma/ny lands 

wliere Christianity oflfers to the Indian his one 
hope of survival: to hear them as they come from 
the islands of the southern seas hallowed by the 
blood of saints : to hear them as they come from 
Africa, where the Missionary strives by heroic self- 
devotion to repair the wrong done by the slaver: to 
hear them as they come from Japan where a whole 
nation seems to be drawn by an eager impulse 
toward the Gospel : to hear them as they come from 
China and India — our own India, through which 
lies the entrance to all the millions of the East: 
to hear them as they come from the Holy Land 
where, as we humbly trust, God will be pleased to 
give us in due time the fulness of peace, as He 
gave there the One Foundation of peace, peace in 
the union of Christian Churches: to hear them as 
they come from every quarter of the world from 
those who have been your fellow- workers in Dur- 
ham: to hear them charged with every tender 
accent of personal appeal and persuasive with 
every endearing memory. 

I do not attempt tp define what the voice will 
say to the single soul. Listen in stillness ajid 
the message will become clear, direct, inspiring. 
Listen in stillness and obey in faith. 

The words are for all and they are for every 
one, powerful alike to express the common want 
and to enforce the special petition* 
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to our own Church, 


The words are addressed to English Church- 
men by more than 6000 missionary workers, 
their own representatives scattered Uiroughout 
the world : 

BrethreUy pray for us that the word of the Loj*d 
may run and be glorified. 




the double witness. 



KAI YMcTc MApTYpeTie OTI An’ APXHC M6T CMOf 
€CT€. 

Fe also hear witness because ye have been with me from 
the beginning. 

St John xv. 27. 


Bioentenabt of S.P.G., 
The Cathedral, Durham. 
June 13th, 1900. 



T he connexion in which these words stand 
gives them a unique solemnity. The witness 
of believers is placed side by side with the witness 
of the Holy Spirit. We are brought face to face 
with the amazing truth that God is pleased to 
take men as His fellow- workers in the salvation 
of the world. The spirit of truth... shall bear 
witness of Me; and ye also bear witness. On the 
one side the Divine counsel is made ever plainer 
from age to age: fresh lessons are brought out 
from the one unchanging Gospel by intellectual 
revolutions: larger conceptions of Christ’s work 
are laid open in correspondence with the larger 
fields which are prepared for their fruitful develop- 
ment: fresh opportunities are bffered for the 
exercise of that fellowship with God and man 
which is the soul of spiritual life. All this is the 
work of our ever-present and yet ever-coming 
Advocate, the Spirit sent in Christ’s Name, who 
maintains our cause in the light of the gathered 
experience of men. 

And on the 'other side man is called to be 
God’s interpreter. Each believer, in. virtue of 
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his personal union with Christ, first appropriates 
the lessons of the Spirit and then spreads them: 
he makes known what he has himself learnt in a 
divine intercourse: he sets forth day by day signs 
which others may read of a power moulding him 
little by little to higher uses: he shews reflections, 
faint it may be and blurred, of the T’ather’s love 
^ which reaches to all : he travels in thought and 
prayer and sacrifice to regions where it is not yet 
recognised. 

The Spirit witnesses and men witness. Both 
witnesses are necessary and both are continuous. 

The Festival of to-day is a witness of the 
Spirit who speaks to us through the Body of the 
Church and enables us to feel through the 
chequered history of two centuries the inward 
and indissoluble sympathy which joins together 
labourers for Christ in whatever fields they labour, 
the living bond which unites the foreign work of 
the Church with her home work, the irresistible 
power which impels us in proportion to our faith 
to take part in the most distant ministrations of 
the Gospel, the stirring of a fresh consciousness, of 
,a national call hitherto most imperfectly heard to 
a world-wide proclamation of the Gospel 

And at the same time this witness of the 
Spirit places in a vivid light the witness, the 
inevitable witness, of the believer, and calls it to 
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a more vigorous activity. The fiirm of out wituess 
may vary according to our circumBtaDcefi^. The 
« concentrated intensity of our efforts mfty depend 
upon the position in which placed. But 

the law of the Chrii^tian life, is the same every- 
where, The Christian has everywhere a witness 
to give. From the earliest moment when the 
disciple feels hi& attachment to Christ, he has 
entered on his work of an Evangelist. He may 
# fulfil his part feebly, waveringly, imperfectly, but 
as long as he remains by his Lord’s side he does 
fulfil it. No one can stand in the light of that 
august Presence and not reflect something of its 
brightness. Nay, we may go further and say that 
no one can withdraw from it for a time and not 
still bear about with him, like Moses when he came 
down from the Mount, traces of a glory which 
hath been, influences of those powers of the world 
to come which he has shared. And for those who 
cling to Christ the witness grows ever more 
distinct with longer companionship. There is no 
abrupt change in its character, but it gains in 
clearness and breadth and power as the years go 
on. It is like the daylight which passes insensibly 
from the grey dawn to the splendour of the noon- 
tide. 

Friends, as Common experience teaches us, 
catch from one another a likeness of thought and 
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manner and expression; and so it is with this 
Divine friendship, if we may dare to use the term 
which Christ Himself authorised. As we follow 
Him as friends more closely, as we listen to His 
VQxce more heedfully, as we fix our eyes upon 
Him more intently, we bear witness to Him with 
the fuller, deeper, truer testimony of a life ani- 
mated by His Spirit. 

For the witness of the Christian to Christ is 
a witness of life, of action, of deed, and not of 
thought or word only. Ye hear witness to Me 
because ye are with Me: ye bear witness, Christ 
seems to say to us, because even when I am with- 
drawn from you outwardly, 1 am still a present 
power to inspire and shape your course all the 
days to the end of the world- I am with you, and 
you shew the marks of My companionship. Your 
witness does not lie in the clearest and most 
authoritative statement of opinions, though the 
vivid and right apprehension of doctrine may and 
does become the greatest help to well-doing, but 
in a life which is one long prayer, one sacrifice 
made without reserve, a life moulded by the life 
of Christ. Thought and word are only parts of the 
consecrated energy of the whole man. Thought 
may, nay must, leave us face to face with un- 
solved and insoluble difficulties. Words may 
fail to express the feelings and impulses by which 
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to a Life. 

we are moved. But the living actj, however in- 
adequately and imperfectly, does answer in some 
extent to the sum of our powers. And it is 
through the effort after the Ohrist-like life that 
we come to gain peace in the midst of conflicta 
For however greatly we may be perplexed, the 
extremity of doubt still leaves open the way of 
love which gives persuasiveness to our example. 

And we have all the strongest motive to tread 
this road. For once again the witness of the 
Christian is not only a witness by a life but it is 
a witness to a life. It is the testimony of those 
who believe in sober earnestness that God has 
visited His people : that His Son has died for 
them and for the world and raised their nature 
up to Heaven that they too may ascend thither. 
These glorious truths, which are as plainly written 
in history as the deeds of warriors and statesmen, 
form the sum of that which we declare from per- 
sonal knowledge. What St John said of the apo- 
stolic testimony in the opening of his first Epistle is 
true in a secondary sense of all of us. That which 
was from the beginning, that which we have heard, 
* that which we have seen with our eyes, , .concerning 
the word of life.,, declare we.,.. Our witness is 
the proclamation of a life human and divine by 
which the destiny of man has been fulfilled. 
Doctrine is the realisation according to the laws 
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of human thought of the facts which express our 
Creed* Life is the test of their transforming 
energy* They connect, as nothing else c6uld do, 
all the circumstances of our position, personal and 
national, all the endowments of our nature, with 
the supreme end of our being to make known the 
glory of God. They offer the substance of our 
faith in a form which can never grow old and 
never be fixed beyond th^ power of growth. Like 
all other facts, the facts of the Gospel gain in 
meaning as we come to know more, by widened 
experience, of the world, and of man, and of God. 
For each one of us use, reflexion, life, deepen the 
perception of their power. They belong to every 
people, and all experience is their interpreter* 
No truth lies outside their range, and no race lies 
outside their influence. 

If such facts are once apprehended vitally the}' 
cannot but constrain the believer to seek unre- 
servedly to fulfil the obligations of his faith. The 
Christian, simply as a Christian, is as we have 
seen in all places and at all times a Missionary, 
carrying into new fields by the ministry of life 
what he has learnt and is learning of the work of 
Christ. No limits are set to the scene of his 
activity. He fulfils patiently his own appointed 
task, but at the same time he is not absorbed 
in it. He knows that what he is allowed to do is 
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a fragment of an infinite design ; dnd beeaui^ he 
is enabled to understand thife* breadth ot God’s 
purpose he reaches forth with joyful sympathy to 
those who are called to more arduous laboui^ in 

V * 

foreign lands and to larger sacrifices. 

The Paraclete , . ,ehaU bear mtmm; and ye aUo 
bea/r witness became ye are with Me from the 
begirming. The Christian life, I repeat, is essen- 
tially a Missionary life, and Foreign Missions 
express the natural activity of the Christian life 
in regard to those who are without the Church: 
the effort now in one direction and now in another 
to win new victories of faith, future in our attain- 
ments but certain in the Divine will : the procla- 
mation, wherever a hearing can be gained, of a 
messi^ge addressed to all mankind : the participa- 
tion in a task which will find its issue only in the 
consummation of all things : the testimony borne 
still through failure and disappointment to truths 
which concern every man madb in the image 
of God. 

If, then, our Christian profession is more than 
a name we cannot rest till we have all claimed 
for ourselves some share in the widest labours of 
our Church: till we know that according to the 
measure of our means we are helping'— helping 
with thoughtful arid resolute purpose-^to convey 
the blessing which we have found to all who have 
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not received it, though it was prepared by God 
for them also. 

So it is that such calls as are made upon us 
to-day seem really to try oiir own faith. There 
may be differences of opinion as to the best mode 
of fulfilling the apostolic work of Foreign Missions, 
but among Christians there can be no question as 
to its paramount importance. If then we are not 
sensible of any earnest desire for the spread of 
the Gospel among the heathen, if we take no 
intelligent interest in the plans which are formed 
to secure this end, if we claim no part in carrying 
them into effect, must we not pause to reflect 
seriously whether we do fulfil our missionary work 
at home, and bear our witness to the claims of 
Christ in the common duties of the passing days? 

Men urge, I know, the engrossing demands of 
domestic needs as an excuse for neglecting more 
distant obligations. But anyone who is tempted 
to use the excuse will feel if he considers its 
meaning that it is a frivolous pretext. There can 
be no conflict between different parts of the Chris- 
tian’s work. The keenest, truest, completest devo- 
tion to our own duty is just that which places us 
in closest sympathy with all who are labouring 
in other ways for the same cause. Foreign work 
is the necessary sign, the natural overflow of home 
work. In labouring, in praying for the success of 
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Foreign Missions we labour and pray for the 
spread of Christianity at home. We picture to our- 
selves solitary Evangelists in India, striving in an 
unequal struggle to bear the ^tidings which are 
our strength to the teeming populations of great 
cities; or the faithful friends wandering from 
village to willagc^ if perchance they may make 
some scattered iamilies Jearn from their self- 
sacrifice the value of the soul ; or the scholar 
slowly and patiently bringing to shape the rude 
dialect, that so it may be hallowed by conveying 
the message of Christianity ; and touched by the 
thought of their devotion do what we can to en- 
courage and sustain them : can you doubt that we 
shall come back refreshed, invigorated, quickened 
to our own proper work? 

For here by a happy paradox love grows 
deeper as it grows wider. Feeling which finds 
expression in act gains strength and does not 
perish in the using. The extension of our thoughts 
to the remotest enterprises of our Church reacts 
upon ourselves. We are enabled to answer in the 
most effective way the reproaches of those who 
tell us that the resources of faith are exhausted. 
Old trials of faith, old victories seem to be again 
enacted before our eyes. Tlie intense reality of 
the battle with open heathenism interprets to us 
the character of our own warfare. Looking 
w, 15 
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abroad we learn to endure hardness and to bear 
reverses. We are schooled to win our souls in 
patience by the examples of heroic workers who 
never lose hope through years of long delay, who 
know and shew by their labours that they know 
that they have a message for the world. 

In this way our own work is heJi’)ed by the 
missionaries' work even as we help theirs. The 
two works are vitally connected; and even afar off 
we may make our own in some sense the triumph- 
ant witness of the Mission field. The Christian 
Life is one: the Christian Body is one. As we 
each strive to fulfil the function assigned to us, 
consecrating the resources which are offered for 
our use, we do in Christ all that Christ does here 
or to the uttermost part of the earth. 

Thus the occasion of our service to-day brings 
us a great opportunity. It commends to us the 
full meaning of our witness. It presents the 
petition of the world, the solemn cry of heathen- 
dom, ‘ Come over and help us,' a cry in life if not 
in words, with constraining persuasiveness. It 
makes it easy for us by the influence of common 
feeling, by the sense of other supplications joined 
with our own, by the foretaste of a spontaneous 
unity, by the energy of a catholic power hitherto 
faintly realised, to cooperate as we have not yet 
done with our foreign missionaiies in that work 
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which, as we have seen, presents to ixS in the most 
impressive form the true ideal of our calling. If 
each congregation among us were to claim for 
itself some fragment of the m"ghl*y field however 
small : if it made it its own by prayers and aluas : 
if it were bold to look to the ends of the world for 
lessons of patience and lessons of hope, the coming 
of Christ’s kingdoui for which we pray with vague 
words would not be far off. 

We need it is true a firr deeper sense than we 
have yet gained of the grandeur of our calling if 
we are to meet it with adequate enthusiasm. The 
experience of the last few months has taught us 
something of the obligations of our Empire, some- 
thing of the spirit of unity disciplined and purified 
through great efforts and great sacrifices which 
animates all the parts of which it is composed. 
A world-wide Empire is a faint earthly image of 
the Kingdom of God, even as the Roman Empire 
was in the Apostolic age. The unity established 
by ties of blood and character and history is a 
transitory sign of that eternal fellowship for which 
we were made. Imperial dominion and imperial 
unity force us to think of corresponding duties. 
They make it impossible for us to forget our 
national call. If the dim shadows have stirred 
the souls of the whole nation with an unparalleled 
spirit of devotion, what might not come to pass if 

16—2 
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we could feel the ihajesty of the spiritual realities 
which answer to them ? 

And here we cannot forget that the Society 
for which I plead to-day has striven unceasingly 
during its two centuries of work to follow our 
countrymen throughout the world with the 
ministries of the Gospel : that by creating the 
Colonial Episcopate it has laid the sure founda- 
tion for future development : that on it will be 
laid in an especial degree the duty of so using 
the opportunities which as we trust will shortly 
be opened in South Africa for evangelistic eflEbrts 
as to remove from us the charge of selfish aggres- 
sion. 

I ask you then, my friends, to welcome this 
great occasion gladly, to give thought that you 
may understand at least a part of the vast scheme 
of Foreign Missions in order that you may cheer 
by intelligent sympathy some one of those who are* 
entrusted with its execution. I ask you not to 
follow a fashion by conventional gifts, but to satisfy 
yourselves that a share in missionary enterprise 
is a necessary part of the fulness of Christian life. 
I ask you to select a definite object, as occasion 
may be given, a school or an orphanage or a 
church, in some heathen land, as the special aim 
of your efforts, that your sacrifice may be sus- 
tained by directness of interest. I ask you to 
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definite in object 

make your offering not with re^ard^ the impor- 
tunity of man but to Christ. ' ^ 

And may your alms be hallowed by your 
prayers. So will they be doubly blest : blest to 
those whom thoughts of love can reach by the 
silent secret workings of the Spirit : blest to you 
. who will be strengthened by the effort which you 
have made to briag yourselves into closer fellow- 
ship with other servants of Christ. Think, to 
gather up what I have said : think, as you select 
the special object which you resolve to aid, how 
it is related to your common life : think, as you 
lay aside your offering in Whose Name and for 
whose glory it is made: think of those whom the 
Gospel which you are pledged to proclaim has not 
yet reached : think of those who have gone from 
among you to maintain a lonely conflict in the 
face of overwhelming evil ; and then, guided by 
clearer knowledge, touched by livelier sympathy, 
roused by holier courage, you also will bear 
witness to Christ in your daily work, more wisely, 
more fervently, more boldly, because you are with 
Him f rom the beginning. 
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Wl 6CTAI €N TaTc eC^ATAIC HM^pAIC, 0 OeOC, 

€K)(€c 2) And TOY nNeyMATOc Moy Ini nACAN CApKA, 

KAi npocpHTeYCoyciN ol yfoi ym(On kai ai eyrATepec ymcon, 
KAI 01 N€ANICK0l yhA^U OpACeiC OyONTAI, 

ka'i 01 np€cBYT€poi yMa)N iNynNioic IwynNiAceHCONTAi. 

/(f shall be in the last daySy saith Ood, 

/ will forth of my Spirit upon all flesh: 

And your sons and yov/r daughters shall prophesy^ 

And yowr youny men shall see visions^ 

And yowr old men shall dream dreams. 

Acts ii. 17 (Joel ii. 28). 

Festival of Lay Wokkers, 

The Cathedral, Durham, 

July 31, 1895. 



*“1" HAVE often spoken of the opportunities which 
our common life gives us of unselfish devotion. 
I wish now to consider this thought under a special 
aspect. I wish to speak of the opportunities and 
powers which are given to us all for spiritual 
service, and of the obligation which is laid upon 
us to use them faithfully by the help of God. 

The words wljich I have taken for my text 
were quoted by St Peter, as you will remember, 
from the prophet Joel in interpretation of the 
sign of the first Whit-Sunday, the birthday of 
the Christian Church; and they are still ad- 
dressed to us in every generation. For when 
we realise with the most vivid distinctness the 
miracles of that great Pentecost, we shall find 
that the true meaning and greatness of the event 
lie, not in the voice of inspired devotion, which 
became intelligible to all who heard it in the 
tongue in which they were born, not in the fire- 
crowned worshippers, but in the power which 
stirred human souls with the sense of a divine 
fellowship, in hearts kindled by GoD*s love. That 
poweifi^ is still unexhausted : that love is still un- 
chilled. The wind fell ; the flames died away : 
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the voices ceased. But a life was quickened 
which had an infinite force of subduing all things 
to itself: a Church was sent forth upon its 
mission conquering and to conquer. Of that life 
we all are heirs : in that Church we are members. 
Brethren, it is well for us, I think, to look to the 
beginnings of our Faith, if we would understand 
what it is, what it can do, what it is GoD*s 
purpose that it should do. The great gulf which 
we see fixed between the first age and our own 
•is opened, not by the will of God but by the 
unbelief of man. The life by which we live is 
a divine life : the Church in which we are in- 
corporated is Christ's Body. Once at the first 
the power of our Advocate, the Spirit sent in 
Christs Name, was shewn to eye and ear that 
men might look back and know what is within 
their reach. That open revelation was given 
for our encouragement and for our use. No 
blessing which it disclosed has been withdrawn. 
There are to-day miracles for us to work, an in- 
spiration for us to claim — miracles, signs, which 
are fitted to make it clear under the conditions 
of our time that God is indeed with His people : 
an inspiration able to give utterance through 
‘ surrendered souls ’ to the truths of nature and 
history which are waiting for a spiritual in- 
terpreter. 
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It shall be in the last days, saith Gob, I will 
pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh : and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy. Such 
was the promise; and so ’Vve i*ead that the dis- 
ciples of the Ascended Christ, gathered together 
in one place, were all filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and began to speak.,, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. 

The record in its brief simplicity is of the 
highest moment. It lifts us at once, if we reflect 
upon it, above some natural misconceptions. It 
takes our thoughts away from earth and fixes 
them on the love and wisdom and power of God. 
It helps us to feel the breadth and the certainty of 
His working. It deepens the sense of our own re- 
sponsibility. It brings to us again the conviction 
of a spiritual unity underlying every separation 
of earth. It places before us in luminous clear- 
ness the divine commission of the Church, the 
whole congregation of faithful men scattered 
throughout the world. 

For the gift of Pentecost was, as we see, in 
accordance with the old prophecy, a common 
gift, a gift lor all the congregation. It was the 
endowment of a body repi-esentative of all be- 
lievers, and answering to the new life by which 
all were quickened. In this form the gift of the 
Spirit was not for the Apostles alone or for any 
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a gift common, social, 

one class, but for all who had embraced the 
message of the Resurrection. It was not a 
peculiar grace bestowed for the fulfilment of a 
special work; but the energy of the One Spirit, 
,,to be used by all who received it according to 
their several ability. It was the witness to the 
believer that Christ was in him, the source of 
availing strength, waiting to do His own work 
through him. 

And the gift of Pentecost was not only a com- 
mon gift, it was also a social gift. It was not a 
private possession of the individual to b© cherished 
as a singular privilege, still less to be displayed 
as a personal advantage. It was the call and 
the instrument for wide service. It was the 
witness to the believer that he was in Christ, 
partaker of an indissoluble life, which must find 
its expression in action. 

This gift of Pentecost, this common, social, 
gift of the Spirit was not for one time only, but 
for all time. It is our inheritance as Christians ; 
and we need at present to remember that it is 
the inheritance of all, to be administered by all. 
The conditions of the Catholic Church — the 
conditions of our own National Church — and of 
society at large tend to obscure the nature and 
the form of our general obligations as members 
of Christ's Body. We have grown accustomed 
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to the exact definition of officers^ to the pursuit 
of limited aims, to the engrossing interests of 
fragments of duty, so that we are tempted to 
forget the one life which underlies them, the one 
life which gives worth to every office and har- • 
mony to every aim — the life of the Spirit, in 
which every Christian has his share with its 
essential obligations and blessings unaltered and 
undiminished. 

I certainly do not wish for one moment to 
take away anything from the special gifts or 
responsibilities of the appointed ministers of the 
congregation. But I do wish to affirm a ministry 
of all believers simply as believers. I do wish 
to turn your eyes, brethren, to the powers of the 
world to come — of the Christian age which has 
come — powers of which you have been made 
partakers. I do wish to lead you to attach a 
life-long meaning to that laying on of hands, 
which confirmed you for a life-long work. I do 
wish to bid you study the prayer for the sevenfold 
gift of the Spirit which preceded the benediction, 
as characterising the manifold duties — one duty in 
many forms — for which you have been equipped. 

For is it not true that the energy, the 
power, the persuasiveness of the Faith suffer 
immeasurably because laymen fail to recognise 
and to use their prophetic gift? Some virtues, 
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such as temperance and honesty and purity 
especially demand the advocacy of laymen. On 
laymen is laid of necessity the chief responsibility 
for the disciplining of the family and for the 
development of home. And what the family is, 
what the home is, that is the nation. Even under 
the old dispensation the greatest prophets were 
laymen^ — David, Isaiah, Daniel were laymen — 
and yet we have forgotten, or failed to learn, in 
this later age the law which imposes upon him 
who has found the truth the obligation of pro- 
claiming it. 

Is it not true that the great majority of 
Churchmen who should be preaching the Faith 
by the open avowal of Christian motives, by the 
plain acknowledgment of Christian hopes, by the 
practical enforcement of Christian belief, by the 
thoughtful interpretation of Christian doctrines, 
are content to be silent, as if their parts could 
be fulfilled by proxy ? 

Is it not true that whole regions of thought 
and action are left, as it were, outside the range 
of our Creed, by a kind of common consent, as if 
the message of the Incarnation did not necessarily 
affect everything which falls within the scope of 
hunian faculties? 

Is it not true therefore that men are led to 
form a false estimate of the Gospel from the use 
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which Christians make of it, to mistake its 
inherent character? 

It cannot indeed be otherwise. The average 
life of Christians must be the sign and the 
measure of the Christian Faitli to the world 
And that life, exactly so far as it is not a mere 
habit or imitation, must be a victorious progress, 
a continuous ma»t>cring of fresh truths, a winning 
of a more perfect peace within and without. 

To this end then we who have received the 
public ministry of reconciliation claim from all 
believers, in order that the fulness of the life 
may be attained, the offering of every natural 
gift in the Spirit and in the power of the first 
Pentecost, of every gift as divine by its consecra- 
tion and social in its end. And we make the 
claim the more urgently because it has been so 
long left in abeyance. But happily there can 
be no prescription of disuse against a divine, 
promise. If hitherto laymen, as I have veaturt‘d 
to say, have for the most done little in active 
service of the Faith, it is because little has been 
required of them. We have not pressed upon 
them boldly enough the duty of prophetic mi- 
nistry. We have not charged them to stir up 
the grace which is in them. We have not learnt 
the value of the accumulation of small efforts, 
the strength which comes from the confession of 
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sympathy, the conquering energy which lies in a 
common movement. 

But the stress of present needs is teaching us 
these lessons. The Clergy cannot proclaim the 
message of the Gospel in all its applications. 
They cannot interpret it in all its depths. They 
Oannot trace on every side its rich harmonies 
with the many strains of life. We must guard 
our own trust; but at the same time we must 
ask every layman to help us — nay, to fulfil his 
own work — as an Evangelist. 

The trust, as you know, finds a striking ex- 
pression in the first records of our Northern 
Church. When Aidan preached, Oswald stood by 
his side to interpret the message. Bishop and 
king combined to bring the Gospel to the people. 
And at all times the Gospel needs in a most true 
sense the lay interpreter, the sober application 
of the divine Truth to the business of every day, 
which can be made through those who have 
large experience in affairs. 

So it was from the first. Let anyone read 
the Epistles of the New Testament, and he will 
find that the powers, the responsibilities, the 
victories which come through spiritual gifts were 
not then held to be for a small section of the 
Church, or for its responsible officers, but for all 
the faithful, as they worked each according to 
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the circumstances of his position.^ And as it was 
in the beginning so it is now. We, too, are living 
in ' the last days/ in the presence of the fullest, 
the final revelation of the Father-^-in the Person 
of Hin Son brought near to us by the Holy Ghost. 
For us too, for all of us, the words are written 
which have been proved true by the experience 
of every age of faith, proved true by the experi- 
ence of every feeblest worker : It shall be in the 
last dags, saith Qod, I will pour forth of my 
Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy. 

And therefore I cannot but rejoice in a gath- 
ering such as this, which is at least a partial 
answer to the call for lay work. Some of you, 
my frieUds, as evangelists, or teachers, or visitors, 
have already recognised that you have, as members 
of Christ, a prophetic oflSce. You have openly 
confessed that you have a debt to the whole body 
which corresponds with your opportunities. You 
have welcomed the condition of sacrifice which 
constrains us to bring our best to God, that we 
may in due time ourselves receive our oflfering 
back again transfigured by the consecration. 

For such a gathering, where all are teachers 
in different degrees, brings before me " whatever 
has been brightest in my own life. But I need 
not speak to you of the joy of teaching and its 

w. 16 
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Th$ joy of work 

exceeding great reward: how our own thoughts 
grow clearer, fuller, wider, as we see them taken 
up, reflected, extended by those who listen to us : 
how difficulties frankly met become sources of 
fresh conviction : how sympathy opens the springs 
of unexpected enthusiasm: how a power of life 
^toters into doctrines which are dead theories as 
long as we keep them to ourselves: how each 
point that is illuminated becomes a new luminary, 
for everything that is made manifest is light 

I need not speak to you of these things, for 
you yourselves know them exactly so far as you 
have entered into the work which you have wel- 
comed, But as you know them, as you have felt 
the blessings of service, as you have realised the 
powers of a larger life, as you have seen, perhaps, 
in the action of spiritual forces the promise of 
that peace on eaith which men seek vainly by 
material means ; let me ask you to make your 
knowledge known. Enlist fellow-workers in the 
cause which you have tried. Tell what you have 
experienced;^ kindle in others the fire wliich warms 
you with a generous zeal Call them to the glad 
stewardship of a great heritage, to the faithful 
dispersing of treasures which they have not 
gathered, to the strenuous use of opportunities 
which they have not made. Strive, as far as lies 
in you, that no one shall be left without the 
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mspiring confidence that throiljgb Jtim the Divine^ 
Spirit is working for the edifying of the Body of 
Christ. We cannot fulfil our sense of office, we 
cannot gain our own end till every Churchman 
and Ohurchwoinan is a Church-worker. Such 
service is not a work of supererogation which caya 
be left undone without peril, and which, if done, 
can claim reward. It is the response, always 
most imperfect, to a voice of God : the discharge, 
to the last inadequate, of a spiritual trust: the 
sign, the necessary sign, of the life of Christ in 
the believer. 

Regarded in this light our present gathering 
is, as I said, * a partial answer to the call for lay 
‘ work,* the first-fruits, dare I add ? of a coming 
harvest. The special work which has been given 
to me to do in the oversight of a great Diocese 
constrains me to claim this universal service with 
importunate earnestness. When I see on every 
side the i^eed and the opportunities for bearing 
glad tidings of the Faith, I can never grow 
weary of calling every fellow-churchman to be 
my fellow-labourer in preparing God's Kingdom 
on earth. In uttering this call I acknowledge our 
grievous failures in the past. For our National 
Church has hitherto for the most part trusted 
to the spontaneous devotion of a few, when we 
require the organised cooperationf of 4ill. She 

I6-~2 
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has not made sufficient demands on the generous 
spirit of her sons and her daughters. She has 
not acknowledged the value and the necessity of 
the social labour of every believer. She has not 
striven to inspire each one of her children with 
the enthusiasm of service. She has not pressed 
liome the fact that in spiritual as in temporal 
things we are in danger from what has been 
called ‘ the slow suicide of idleness.' She has not 
recognised all workers for Christ as being alike 
ennobled in their several offices by the dignity 
of being fellow-workers with God. 

In this she has wronged the brotherhood, and 
she has wronged the world. It is, indeed, only 
by direct service that we can come to know, how- 
ever imperfectly at the best, what the Christian 
life is, what is the power, the promise, the joy, of 
the fellowship in work to which we are called. 

In the strength of that fellowship we can 
forget ourselves, our failures, our weaknesses, our 
mistakes, and think only of our Captain, as 
soldiers in the great army which He is leading 
to victory, and enable those without to feel that 
of a truth God is with us. 

It shall he in the last days, saith God, I will 
poor forth of my Spirit upon all flesh : and yowr 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your,^ 
* young men sMxll see visions — visions which bring 
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back a lost glory to the earth — your old men 
shall dream dreams — dreams which are the fore- 
shadowings of that better order which &OD has 
prejm-red for us. 

This, I repeat, is the Divine will for us, for me 
and for you, unchanged and unchangeable. It 
scatters every excuse of frailty and unworthiness. 
It consecrates us all with a heavenly mission. 
The work to which we are called is the work of 
God. The strength which we need is the strength 
of God. May He open to us a clearer prospect 
of the work. May He give us strength according 
to our day to gladly welcome and gratefully 
fuliil ik 
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Diocesan Conference^ West Hartlepool. 
October 24 , 1899 , 



XT is a very great and solemn privilege, my 
friends, to meet you again at a Diocesan 
Conference. (^n such an occasion I must en- 
deavour to speak as I may be enabled on that 
which is nearest to my heart, \ not on questions 
which for the moment occupy public attention. 
I do not propose to dwell on current controversies 
as to the doctrine or ritual of our Church. The 
circumstances of the Diocese relieve me from the 
necessity of commending the recent decision of 
the Archbishops to the glad obedience of the 
clergy; they have loyally accepted it in sub- 
stance long ago. I do not indeed for a moment 
disparage the importance of definiteness in teach- 
ing and reverence in worship; but all experience 
shews us that we are constantly tempted to linger 
in the regions of thought and feeling, while it 
reveals also the narrow limitations which are 
fixed to our powers of reasoning and the incal- 
culable variety of our tastes. Doctrine and ritual 
are not ends in themselves : they minister to 
life. I wish then to speak of life. The test of 
manhood is not ‘'I think, therefore I am,” but 
“ T act, therefore 1 am”; and the Incarnation 
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offers us the strength and the pattern of life. It 
pledges to us the perfect fellowship with God 
for which we were created. It opens to us the 
way by which we can reach our goal, the way of 
Wrifice, of love. The one sign which the Lord 
give®, of true teachers is the result of their teach- 
ing: By their fruits ye shall know them. The 
Ip^e sign which He gives of true disciples is 
mutual love : By this shall all men know that ye 
are My disciples, if ye have love one to another, 
I came, so the Lord interprets His Advent, that 
they may have life. 

Life then is our universal and priceless treasure. 
This is acknowledged conventionally, but it is 
hardly taken seriously. Our insensibility to the 
meaning of life is one of its greatest mysteries'. 
We occupy ourselves unceasingly with the means 
and accidents of life which belong to its manifes- 
tation under the conditions on earth, with the 
pursuit of pleasure, or power, or wealth, or know- 
ledge, but life itself, with its infinite potentialities, 
seems to escape from our thoughts. We were 
born &)r life, and we measure it by threescore 
years and ten. 

I wish then, as I said, to speak of life, the life 
by which we are akin to God, made in His image, 
to gain His likeness, the life which finds its 
1 Buskin, Semme and tihes, §§ 108 ff., pp. 158 It. 
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complete expreBsioii whea St Faujl says : 1 
<md yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in ms. 

, Christ liveth in me: The phrase sounds strange 
in (wir busy, restless, self-centred world, and yet, 
though it may seem to be a paradox to say so, 
men, I think, are waiting for the message of a 
new life. There is no one here, I suppose, whd 
has not read one oi more of Mr Sheldon's books. 
How can we explain their unprecedented welcome? 
They present, as far as I have seen, no attractions 
of style, or penetrative analysis of character, or 
subtleties of plot, which will account for it. But 
they do present in impressive forms a picture of 
life which embodies the literal acceptance of the 
obligations of the Faith; and men feel as the 
vision is presented to them that they were created 
for fellowship in one life, for great endeavours, 
great sacrifices, and recognise with quickened 
intelligence that in spite of our social conventions 
the life is more than the foody and the body, the 
earthly organ which the life makes for itself, 
more than the raiment in which men clothe it. 
They are startled out of the routine of ‘‘ getting 
and spending," and perceive that for them sever- 
ally there is a service answering to the fulness of 
life. 

► This is indeed the natural application of the 
trqth that iite Word became fimh to thel relations 
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of men and classes and nations. That fact reveals 
our essential connexion one with another, and 
with “all thinking things, all objects of all 
thought.” It requires that the value of* all 
"action sliall be expressed in terms of life, that 
is of character, in which the results of life 
ate registered. It does not detract from the 
importance of earthly things, of the manifold 
fruits of human industry and enterprise and 
skill. On the contrary it discloses that all these 
are signs of the eternal under our present con- 
ditions, and requires that every human power 
should be used for social and not simply for 
individual gain. 

“There is,” it has been most truly said, “no 
“wealth but life. Life, including all its powers 
“ of love, of joy, of admiration. That country is 
“ the richest which nourishes tl^p greatest number 
“of noble and happy human beings; that man 
“is richest who, having perfected the functions 
“ of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest 
“helpful influence, both personal and by means 
“ of his possessions, over the lives of others'.” 

Right living, in a word, is helpful living®. 
In a healthy body every part contributes to the 
vigour of the whole, and through this ministry 

1 Ruakin, Unto thu last, § 77, p. 166. 

^ Corap. Buskin, Modem Painters^ v, p. 74. 
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reaches its own highest state. To live is to 
develop, to commanicate, to strengthen life. The 
question which directs the activity of life is not, 
What can I get for myself? but, What can 1 do 
for my fellows ? 

No one, I imagine, will question these state- 
ments in the abstract, but they are intensely 
practical. Tb j claim an expression in action. 
To hold them simply as pious opinions is dis- 
loyalty to sovereign conscience. Yet if we ask 
ourselves how far they rule our action in the 
development of life, in the conduct of life, in 
the appropriation of life, in education, in private 
and social influence, in economic intercourse, we 
shall find far more occasions for confession of 
lamentable failure than for thanksgiving. 

1, We shall all agree, 1 imagine, that the 
aim of Education is to call into ' harmonious 
exercise and to develop healthily the powers of 
a child of God, the manifold faculties of body, 
soul, and spirit, with which we are endowed, to 
train noble men and women, and generous citizens, 
to shape character. I know by long experience 
the overwhelming diflSculties of the task. But 
can we say that we have resolutely and thought- 
fully faced them ? There are few more delightful 
sights than a room full of young children, keen, 
intelligent, bright, gladly busy with the occupa- 
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tion of the moment, till the thought rises, And 
what will these be in ten, or fifteen, or forty 
years?” Here is the promise and the power of 
life, and what will the waste be? The master 
alone capnot educate. The home is the most 
^active teacher. “ The heart,” it has been said 
mf^t truly, "is central in education.” Have we 
a place for it in our system ? There is 
am Accra proverb, "Nobody shews heaven to a 
child”; it is assumed that the child is able to 
see God. The apostolic phrase, "the eyes of 
the heart,” indicates an avenue of spiritual know- 
ledge which is little used. And still, it is by this 
that we approach the springs of admiration, 
reverence, love, which are chief elements in 
human happiness. 

No one can rate more highly than I do the 
skill, the zeal, the devotion, of our teachers. But 
they stand alone in their work. There is no 
congenial atmosphere about them to develop 
their highest lessons. They have no sympathetic 
helpers outside to enforce them. The commercial 
value of certain acquirements is easily reco^ised 
by their scholars as a motive for effort, but how, 
as things are, can their scholars be moved to 
earn how to rejoice rightly and to use leisti^re 
well ; to recognise gradually through happy ex- 
perience that the wonders of earth and sky are 
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part of their inheritance, and the gre^t mast^ 
of all ages waiting to be their ^ ^ 

This is not the place to (fiscuss how the* 
failure of our education as a spiritual force can 
be remedied. I am anxious n<)w only to q^ll 
attention to it. Meanwhile something can be 
done by Managers of Schools. They can en- 
courage the enthusiasm of masters. They 
awaken the interest of pupils. They can point 
to accessible treasure-houses. They can stimulate 
a generous curiosity. They can cherish the young 
life and keep it in fresh vigour for later work. 
They can make their own ideals visible, and 
enable each child to feel that for him also there 
is some fruitful task to be attempted, perhaps 
the most precious of all lessons. 

2. But, as we have seen, home is our chief 
teacher. Christianity made the home ; and what 
can I say of homes amongst us ? The conditions 
of our chief industry are unfavourable to family 
life. These, to a certain extent, can be overcome ; 
but the evils of overcrowding, when it exists, 
are practically insuperable. And we may well be 
moved to sad reflection when we know that, with 
the single exception of Korthumberland, Durham 
contains more overcrowding than any county in 
England, and that the percenta^ of overcrowding 
in Gateshead is the highest in ml the l^ge towns 
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of England, more than twice as large as that of 
London, while the percentage in Sunderland is 
little below it. Examples taken respectively 
from a town and a village will shew the nature 
of the evil. In Sunderland two groups of houses 
were examined. The first contained twenty-three 
rooms, sixty-four persons, the largest number of 
persons in one room being seven. The second 
contained sixty-two occupied rooms, one hundred 
and sixty-six persons, the largest number in 
one room being six. I had occasion to make 
some enquiries in one of our colliery villages, 
and in one case I found a man and his wife, 
with five children, living and sleeping in a single 
room ; and in another case, a man, his wife, with 
three children, and three men lodgers, living in a 
two -roomed cottage. 

It is needless to say how life, and the bright 
promises of life, are wasted under such conditions 
of living, and perhaps the saddest thing of all is 
that I do not find any strong and wide-spread 
feeling against them among those whom they 
affect. I know well the many difficulties which 
arise in dealing with the question of overcrowding, 
but if the facts were known I feel sure that 
employers would not tolerate the degradation of 
their workmen. But classes live apart. The 
facts as to overcrowding, and the consequences 
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of the facts, are not always in evi^encfe, and we 
have dull imaginations. In no dther way can I 
account for the complete fe.il ure of two schemes 
for the erection of, workmens dwellings in the 
Diocese from want of support. I plead then in 
the name of our Faith, I plead on behalf of those 
who by God’s will are ^‘joint-heirs with us of 
the grace of life,” that in every Urban and 
Rural District some from among us should learn 
the facts as to overcrowding and make them 
known. The evils will then be met. The awak- 
ened Christian conscience will find no rest till 
the remediable causes of moral infection are 
removed. To corrupt the development of life is 
not less criminal than to maim the body. We are 
guilty of 'Conniving at the defilement of temples 
of God till we face the problem according to 
our opportunities and strive to solve it. 

3. But the Christian conscience sorely needs 
to be awakened ; and not in this respect only. 
There is no strong public feeling against the 
vices which are widely dominant among us, 
gambling, drunkenness, impurity. Till the con- 
science is enlightened and aroused, legislation 
must be ineffective. No considerations of personal 
suffering or loss avail against the force of passion. 
Religion alone is strong enough to prevail over 
it, and religious conviction finds no effective 
w. 17 
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utterance. We defraud our fellow-men of the 
help which we owe them. Great sins are veiled 
under eupliemisms, and social courtesy appears 
to condone them. The deliberately repeated 
judgment of St Paul stands recorded for our 
guidance; As it is I write unto you not to keep 
compmyy if any man that is named a brother be 
a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a 
reviler, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with 
such a man no, not to eat We may well shrink 
from the obligation of practical judgment which 
is laid upon us: we may be humbled by the 
consciousness of infirmities which have been 
sheltered from temptation: we must crush down 
every suggestion of self-complacency, but we can- 
not without sin suppress the testimony which we 
are called upon to give. Through these things 
the divine gift of life is profaned and corrupted, 
and the faith itself suffers reproach. 

4. Our responsibility to others as being our- 
selves guardians and stewards of a GoD-given life 
extends to all we do and to all that we cause 
others to do. All action necessarily influences 
character — the character of the agent and the 
character of him on whom he acts. Thus we can 
feel that there is no shadow of exaggeration in 
the Apostle’s command : Whether ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of Ood, 
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We can, both by the provision which we require 
to be made for the satisfaction of our own wants, 
and by the exertion of our individual powers, 
secure that the nature and the will of God shall 
be better known. We are bound, then, to make 
this consciously our aim. 

I need not say anything on our responsibility 
for our work. As members of the Body of Christ 
we have all our special office, an office to be ful- 
filled for the welfare of others. Idleness is the 
abdication of manhood. This we recognise; but 
our responsibility for that which others do at 
our bidding is commonly overlooked. Yet every- 
thing which is so provided for us represents a 
fragment of another’s life. The sum of such 
demands is the sovereign force which rules pro- 
duction. And here our responsibility is twofold. 
We determine in our measure what shall be 
produced, and (ultimately) under what conditions 
it shall be produced — the objects alike and the 
circumstances of labour. If purchasers resolutely 
refused to buy things bad in themselves, or made 
under bad conditions, they would soon cease to 
be made. 

No doubt it is both irksome and difficult to 
consider seriously the nature of the articles which 
we buy and the particulars of their production, 
yet experience has shewn that the facts can be 

17—2 
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ascertamed if there is an adequate desire to learn 
them, and, as we have seen, the glory of GoD is 
involved in the inquiry. A man’s daily work is 
a question of life and death to him. To demand 
from a producer that which it is either physically 
or morally injurious to produce, to encourage 
dangerous processes or bad workmanship, is an 
offence against a divine law, against a human 
life. On the other hand it is possible by sym- 
pathetic study, if I may apply the words of 
Professor Marshall, to turn consumption *‘into 
“paths that strengthen the consumer and call 
“forth the best qualities of those who provide 
“ for consumption.*’ To seek this double develop- 
ment of life is laid upon the Christian by his 
faith. No obligation, I readily confess, is more 
difficult of fulfilment, and I do not see how it 
can be discharged rightly without the constant 
realisation of the twofold truth that we are in 
all things trustees for the commonwealth and 
servants of God. 

I have spoken of the responsibility of pur- 
chasers. The same line of reflection emphasises 
the responsibility of sellers. The merchant who 
has formed a right conception of his work will 
naturally look to the eonditions of the production 
of his goods. He who provides for the life of 
the nation fulfils a service no less honourable 
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than that of the soldier who ^arda it. If in 
fact it is less honoured it is because it is assumed 
that the merchant is animated by the hope of 
personal gain, while the soldier- obeys the dis~ 
interested sense of duty. But in a Christian 
state, if we pursue the question to the end, 
there can be only one motive and one end for 
all workers. 

The thoughts which I have barely indicated 
are, I believe, unquestionably true. They are 
important at all times; they seem to me to be 
especially important now. We are once again 
in the course of the ages, I cannot doubt, on the 
verge of a Coming of Christ, of a judgment of 
the world. The powers of earth, unstable and 
transitory, summed up in material riches, in gold 
and in what gold can buy, threaten to dominate 
us. We appear to be ready to purchase the 
glory of the world at the price which he demands 
to whom for a time it has been delivered. The 
passion for gain corrupts education, palliates 
vice, destroys the sense of fellowship. Idleness, 
I have said, is the abdication of manhood, the 
supremacy of self-interest is the negation of 
society. 

Yet on the other hand there is an eager, out- 
spoken desire for justice and for righteousness : 
a dim, undeveloped sense, in spite of every let 
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aud hindrance, and every saddest interruption, 
of the inevitable reality of human brotherhood : 
a sure feeling that religion, if it is divine, must 
inspire all life: a conviction that it is through 
our work, if at all, we must grow like God : an 
inward acknowledgment that whatever we possess, 
we possess, not as owners, but as stewards, of 
whom account will be required to the uttermost. 

I have watched the danger and the corres- 
ponding revelation grow in clearness and intensity 
through fifty years ; and I have learnt more and 
more certainly that the Gospel of Christ is able 
to meet the danger and that it confirms that 
social application of the Faith which I have 
ventured to call a revelation for our time. It 
lays open the source of the danger in our forget- 
fulness of our divine kinsmanship: it justifies 
our aspirations by shewing that the Son of God 
took our nature upon Him not to make us 
brethren but because we were brethren : it brings 
to all men one divine aim, and with that a unity 
of life. 

The call to bring this Gospel into daily use, 
to reaflSrm the spiritual character of education 
as a preparation for life, to give expression to a 
clear Christian public opinion on private and 
social conduct, to moralise the relations of in- 
dustry, to substitute character (life) for wealth 
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as the measure of well-being, comes with over- 
whelming force, I will dare to say, to the English 
Church. The English Church is still representa- 
tive of the English nation, and - strong because it 
represents it. It is sympathetic with every form 
of thought and feeling. It harmonises individual 
freedom with the social power of an inspiring 
tradition. However incomplete its legal ritual 
may be in the sight of some, however indefinite 
its dogmatic decisions may be in the sight of 
others, yet, I ask, what noble type of character 
or service has failed to find scope within its 
borders under the conditions imposed by its con- 
nexion with the State ? And if we look round and 
look forward, what Church has ever had offered 
such opportunities for the exercise of its faith 
and wisdom as meet us throughout the world ? 
Self-will and self-assertion cannot exist among 
us if we lift up our eyes to the vision of the 
work which God has prepared for our doing. 

Changed conditions may naturally lead us to 
seek for larger ecclesiastical freedom. I need 
not repeat what I have already said upon this 
subject. But in any case we shall not rightly 
administer our inheritance by demanding to deal 
with it according to our own opinions. The 
loyalty of glad obedience is the one way to 
reform. Our characteristic weakness hitherto — 
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and this impedes our movement — is that the 
laity have not yet recognised their spiritual office. 
And here we have a new point of departure. 
The evils of the present conditions of life among 
us demand their attention, and our very troubles* 
will turn their regard to forgotten privileges. 

I have indicated, in what I have said, the 
main directions in which the work of the laity, 
in my judgment, is likely to be most effectual. 
I do not wish to insist on details. But I do 
wish to bring home to the hearts of all the 
problems of life which at the present time 
demand a Christian solution. I do wish in my 
last words, as in my first, to ask for your co- 
operation in the endeavour to bring the Faith 
of the Gospel into the Council Chamber and 
the Market-place. 

Various influences are urging us now to work 
as we may and to pray for the Union of Christen- 
dom. The only way to Union, as far as I can 
see, is through life. All believers can heartily ^ 
join in reliance on their Faith in such social 
reforms as those to which I have pointed. While 
much may appear to be uncertain, we can at 
least tell whether we desire to do the will of 
God. The eSbrt to do it will bring us together 
by, the power of the Holy Spirit, and when wo 
are at fault He will guide us to the truth. Life 
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will make us conscious of the# Action of God in 
us and through us; and the fruits of life will 
vindicate our divine fellowship in the sight of 
the world. 

, The work to which we are called will not 
be done soon. It can only be done by patient, 
continuous, resolute looking to God, by unceas- 
ing intercession for all men, on the part of those 
who engage in it. But in the effort to contribute 
our part towards its accomplishment we shall 
find, in place of the covetousness of unsatisfied 
desires, of the struggle for self-aggrandisement, 
of the sadness of a span of life closed by im- 
penetrable gloom, the dawning of the signs of 
the kingdom, righteousness and peace and jog in 
the Holy Ghost \ 


I Compare Appendix II. 
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6 AfCONIZOMCNOC nANTA lrKpAT€y€TAI. 


Every vuin that strivctk in the gairm is temperate 
all things. 


1 Con. ix. 25. 


Festival of the Diocesan Temperance Societ:y, 
The Cathedral, Durham. 

Ocu 16, 1898. 



TTIIIE word ''temperance/* rightly understood, 
is of large import. It claims the serious 
attention of all of us. It touches most closely 
the character of our daily lives. Many will re- 
member the position which St Peter assigns to 
it in the development of the Christian character. 
“ Supply/* he says, " in your knowledge, temper- 
ance ; and in your temperance, patience.** "In 
your knowledge, temperance *’ : the connexion is 
obvious, A wide and impartial survey of our 
circumstances and of our powers, of the work 
which we have to do and of the forces whicli 
we can command, reveals to us the necessity of 
"temperance,** and makes the attainment of it 
possible. And then, when "temperance** is 
gained, it enables us to secure that calm strength 
which faces without dismay difficulties which are, 
for the moment, insuperable, that patience in 
which, as the promise runs, we shall win our 
souls. 

But, as most of you know, the rendering 
"temperance** falls far short of the force of the 
original word. tThis is not negative only, but 
positive : it describes that sovereign self-mastery, 
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that perfect self-control, whereby tho mysterious 
will of man holds in harmonious subjection all the 
desires and passions and faculties of his nature, 
so that no instinct is undisciplined, no passion 
is unrestrained, no faculty is une^jercised. “ He 
shews temperance (self-control),” said the greatest 
of ancient moralists, " who acts against desire in 
obedience to the dictates of reason.” Where 
“ temperance,” self-control, is perfect, no impulse, 
however assertive, no feeling, however strong, 
no endowment, however conspicuous, finds play 
without the sanction of that central ruling power, 
throned in the soul, which represents the true 
self, and then only according to its bidding. In 
this aspect temperance is the correlative of free- 
dom, for freedom expresses not the pWer to do 
what we will, but the power to do only our 
individual duty. 

This larger sense of the word temperance ” 
places in a clear light the image of St Paul, and 
shews how the athlete on his narrow field ofiers 
an example to the Christian. For a brief space 
and for a transitory reward, the athlete concen- 
trates every power in due proportion on the 
attainment of his object. ‘'He is 'temperate,* 
self-controlled, in all things.” No self-indulgence 
relaxes the vigour of his frame, no indolence 
interrupts the energy of his discipline, no self- 
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will breaks the method of his ^r^ning. He is 
temperate, self-controlled, in all things which 
can affect his success. The Christian, it is as- 
sumed without any express statement, must take 
the image to himself. He also is engaged in a 
conflict immeasurabl)" more difficult and more 
momentous. He also is a competitor in a lifelong 
struggle for an i i<ernal prize. He must strive 
unweariedly to make all he has and is contribute 
to the harmonious fulness of his powers. He 
strains forward towards an unattainable ideal, 
conformity to his Lord. He is literally temperate, 
self-controlled in all things, and not within a 
narrow range only, for his object is co-exteusive 
with his whole life. His ‘‘temperance’’ is no 
monotonotn^ restraint, but an ordered use of every 
gift which he has received as part of his sacrifice 
of himself. 

"When we ponder these thoughts, we come to 
understand what intemperance, the loss of self- 
control, really means. It means that we are no 
longer masters of ourselves, that we cannot offer 
to God our reasonable service, that we have 
surrendered ourselves, perhaps at first uncon- 
sciously, "lio the tyranny of chance desires or to 
the overpowering influence of some ruling passion. 
Objects in themselves good, impulses in them- 
selves generous, occupations in themselves healthy 
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may be pursued intemperately. There is an in- 
tempei^nce in work as well as in amusement : in 
energy as well as in slackness : in lofty speculation 
as well as in vacancy of thought. If it be true, 
aa it assuredly is true, that we are set here to 
strive by the help of the Spirit to bring every 
fragment of our nature, every power by which 
we are carried towards the good, the beautiful, 
and the true, under the sovereign sway of the 
Christian conscience, that they may minister to 
the divine purpose of our life: then to develop 
one part of our being at the cost of the whole, 
to disregard a duty to which we are disinclined, 
to yield ourselves to waywardness or caprice, is 
intemperance, an abdication of the dignity of 
self-control. 

It is necessary to touch on these wider aspects 
of our subject because the popular limitation, of 
intemperance to one special form of excess seems 
in many cases to lead to a false complacency. A 
man may be moderate in the use of intoxicating 
drinks, or a total abstainer, and yet be fatall}^ 
intemperate, a helpless slave to the pursuit of 
money or of power or of reputation. Such forms 
of intemperance, though they often win the praise 
of the multitude, are ruinous to a noble character. 
But, if we confine our view to a narrower range, 
intemperance in drink is not an, isolated vice; it 
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^ , # 

IS a representative form of a- large class. It 

exhibits, in a coaise and repitlsive shape, that 
craving for excitement by which we are all 
assailed. The same restless passion for fresh 
sensations dominates our amusements and our 
literature. Manly games are made opportunities 
for gambling. Startling incidents and morbid 
studies of extravagant situations and persons are 
characteristic of popular books. Intemperance of 
this kind is perilous everywhere. It destroys the 
power of calm thought. It dulls the apprehension 
of the quiet joys of the passing day. It exhausts 
the tired worker when he needs refreshment. It 
grows by indulgence. And yet, for the most part, 
it is uricondemned and unnoticed. 

But what shall I say of the intemperance 
which the world calls intemperance, the intem- 
perance to which we look to-day ? Every one 
knows, from his own experience, something of 
the ruin which it spreads : hopes blighted, forces 
destroyed, means wasted, homes desolated, a 
heritage of misery bequeathed to those who 
come after. It has been rightly described as a 
national curse, calamity, and scandal.” And what 
then, we ask with eager impatience, what can 
we do to stay the evil ? We think at once of 
legislation. I do not, indeed, disparage legislation. 
Legislation is an impressive declaration of the 
w, 18 
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popular: will, that is of force. It can lessen temp- 
tation. It can ilhprove the conditions of life. 
It can, to some extent, protect the weak and 
the innocent. And all these things are proper 
objects, of resolute effort. But force cannot work 
a pioral revolution, and legislation depends for 
it8";efficady upon strong public opinion. Here, 
tbeh, lies bur difficulty : as yet the opinion of 
large classes is tolerant of intemperance. < i?It is 
not regarded in its anti-social character. The 
very excuse which we often hear pleaded : “ He 
is no one’s enemy but his own,” reveals the 
popular misconception of the vice. He who is 
his own enemy is the enemy of every one to 
whom he is a debtor. He robs his friends and 
his fellow-men of himself. 

The remedy, then, to which we must finally 
diiect our endeavours must be something more 
prevailing, more penetrating than legislation, 
than force. Intemperance — the desire for excite- 
ment — answers, though it answers wrongly, to a 
natural instinct. We are all, from time to time, 
depressed by what appears to be the monotonous 
dulness of common life. Wine which,” we read, 
“maketh glad the heart of man,” is one of God’s 
gifts, and we long for the quicker pulse, the 
livelier utterance, the keener animation, the 
fuller, intenser life; we long for the generous 
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freedom of good fellowship, ^ ^Che 'desire is pot j 
m itself wrong; it is not a temptation; it 
must be rightly satisfied if the vice is to be 
overcome. Some power must** be found in hours 
of insight to lift us above ourselves. 

St Paul has recognised the need and shews 
how it can be satisfied. not drunken^* he 

writes, **with wine, wherein is riot; htd he filled 
in spirit** Seek, that is, the completest satisfac- 
tion of your nature through your highest powers. 
Realise the fulness of your life not through those 
elements of your being by which you are bound 
to earth, but through those by which you hold 
fellowship with God. Be filled not in flesh but 
spirit. So your faculties will be quickened 
with a new force and you will see the glory of 
heaven. Deep springs of joy will be opened on 
every side ; and you will feel, with fresh sym- 
pathy, the splendours of common things. You 
will be touched by a noble excitement which will 
be, as it were, a foretaste of the rapture of saints, 
an excitement which, when it passes away, will 
not leave you wearied and worn out, but con- 
scious of a loftier life\ 

Here, then, lies the remedy for intemperance, 
the stronger and abiding power which will cast 

1 is expressed adnxirably in a verj fine passage in Dr 
Lectures on the Ephesians t pp. 030 ft* 
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out sensual passion. "What,” I said to one of 
our chief labour leaders, " will cure intemperance 
and gambling ? ” " Nothing,” he replied at once, 
“but religion,” The answer, I believe, is abso- 
lutely true. The remedy for intemperance must 
be religious, and it is for us who believe to 
apply it. 

Such an obligation, when we boldly face it, 
is of startling urgency. For the most part we 
do not heed and we do not even notice the 
miserable thousands who regard our sheltered 
lives and imagine that we are sufficiently guarded 
by material possessions from the evils under 
which they are oppressed, and that it is in these 
alone they can themselves find relief and safety. 
They do not see that neither for us nor for them 
does a man’s life consist *in his abundance, out 
of the things which he possesseth.’ They do not 
see the anxieties, the sorrows, the consuming 
cares, which lie under the calm surface of ap- 
parent prosperity. They do not see that for us 
and for them the strength and the gladness of 
life comes from a divine fellowship offered alike 
to us both. They do not see, though the lesson 
lies before their eyes, that to many of the poorest 
and the most desolate the Gospel brings a peace 
that passes understanding. 

The lesson lies before them ; but it is for us. 
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I Bay, to make it 6onf5picuous oi^ a linger scale, and 
I cannot but think that it is our duty to reflect 
how this can be done. We appear to assume 
that the Christian way is ncw^ smooth and easy : 
that the call to suffer hardship was a passing 
voice : that it is no longer necessary to bear the 
loads of others or to . take up a cross in following 
Christ. We foiget the image of St Paul that at 
each moment of his course the believer is an 
athlete preparing for a supreme effort with per- 
fect self-mastery. Yet while the world lasts it 
must remain true that sacrifice alone is fruitful. 
And, at the present time, it seems to me that 
the call for sacrifice, which shall make clear the 
glory of the Faith, is distinct and imperious. 
Ihe distresses and dangers of our countrymen 
may well rouse us to exertion; and I believe 
that there is in the hearts of many to whom 
much has been given a noble discontent which 
cannot be satisfied till they make every endow- 
ment of wealth and station and intellect serve to 
shew forth the far more exceeding glory of the 
message of the Word Incarnate, which is the 
common hope and the common strength of the 
world. 

Meanwhile we all ask what we ourselves can 
personally give to the cause. The one gifb which 
is availing, the one gift^ which by God's grace 
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is within onr’^power, is our live® We can com- 
mend effectively that to which we ourselves are 
4 seen to trust. If we shew to others past question 
that for us the Faith which we hold is more 
precious than all the earth can offer, that it is 
ahie to transfigure the sorrows and perplexities 
by which we are encompassed, that it places us 
m a living connexion with the powers of the 
eternal order, we shall be irresistible advocates 
of a cause which is established by facts patent 
to all. But this kind of advocacy is wanting 
among us. To a superficial observer there is 
little outward difference in social life between 
those who believe and those who do not believe. 
All, according to their class, attend, speaking 
generally, the same entertainments, share the 
same amusements, indulge in the same luxuries, 
occupy themselves with the same pursuits, ap- 
parently on the same principles. No doubt, if 
we look deeper, there is a difference between 
them, but I must think that we do dishonour to 
our Faith by dissembling it. The Faith is not 
seen, as it ought to be seen, to control our 
methods of business and of study, our aims, 
our relations to our fellow-men and to popular 
standards. If we .ai'e to meet successfully the 
vices of the worldly life, it must be by the open 
use ot the powers of the Christian life. A little 
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while ago, saw the question c|^nioally asked, 
'*How many men have beeh^ made sober by ex- 
ample 1” The suflBcient answer lies in another 
question, **How many men have been made 
drunken by example ? ” How many men have 
been ruined by the . bold confidence ’ of those 
who take no account of a brother’s weakness? 

In view, therefore, of our social sins and dis- 
tresses, I do plead most earnestly that we should 
face the problem of the social ineflicacy of the 
Christian faith : that we should seriously consider 
how it can be brought to bear upon public opinion 
in such a way as will arrest attention. There 
are, I know, spiritual forces at work amongsj; us ; 
and in sudden crises we are at once startled and 
sMfeered by the unexpected clearness and force 
af popular conviction. Now and again, in times 
of great stress, we have all caught glimpses of 
the passionate strivings after unseen realities, 
the reverent awe in the face of the mysteries 
of ^being, which lie beneath the fashionable in- 
difference and frivolity which mark the outward 
aspect of things amongst us. After all, the 
Gospel reveals human nature to itself; and there 
are few who do not on some occasion or other 
recognise what the solemn spectacle of the mis- 
sion and destiny of man means for themselves. 
W© must, then, take account of such facts, and 



ask that these latent^ feelings may "find habitual 
expression: ask not for belief only, but for the 
confession of belief : ask for the abolition of the 
false shame which shrinks from the acknowledg- 
ment of lofty purposes: ask that the love of 
Christ may be avowed as the spring of the 
generous services and sacrifices which it inspires : 
ask that the fellowship of believers may be seen 
to prove itself a bond between men in spite of the 
differences of culture and class by which they 
are separated, and find expression in effective 
principles of conduct. 

We are all teaching at all times by our lives; 
and, those to whom influence is given by wealth 
or by place or by intellectual power must give 
serious heed to their exercise of it. Consciously 
or unconsciously, they offer a pattern which in- 
sensibly moulds the desires of those who are 
socially below them. And at the present time, 
example is of exceptional power. The spread of 
education and the facilities for intercourse develop 
new wants and increase the opportunities for 
satisfying them. If, therefore, those who have 
ample means are seen to use them for personal, 
indulgence: if important positions are made to 
minister to selfish ambition : if gifts of intellect 
are employed for private ends ; we cannot wonder 
if the lessons are applied by others on a wider 
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and a lower scale. If, on the otl^er hand, the 

¥ » 

masters of money and of power deal with both 
as God’s stewards, anxiously watching lest they 
should cause a brother to ofiend or obscure the 
obligations of the Faith, they will teach with 
overpowering force that men are made for 
something nobler than transitory pleasures, and 
commend in act the dignity of self-control. 

The need to which I have pointed is great: 
the efibrt for which I plead is great; but our 
Faith is able to meet the need and to support 
the effort. We are pledged to a great cause; 
Everyone that striveth in the games is temperate 
— self-controlled — in all things. Now they do 
it to receive a corruptible crown, hut we an in- 
corruptible. 
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] came that they may have life, 

St John z. 10. 


Commemoration of Benefactors, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Dec. 11, 1900. 



TT is natural for us on such a Festival as we 
celebrate to-day to regard the largest aspects 
of life. The Service and the place bring vividly 
before us its continuity through momentous 
changes. And here, to speak broadly, change is 
growth. We compare our own environment with 
that of our fathers 300 or 500 years ago, and we 
feel that while all is changed in detail and cir- 
cumstance yet all is essentially the same, though 
fuller and richer. Such a Society as that whose 
benefactors we are about to commemorate with 
proud thankfulness becomes a kind of reservoir 
of vital force, from which each generation as it 
passes draws refreshment and vigour while it adds 
something from its own resources to the common 
store. Here things old and new are equally 
welcome: love cherishes the treasures of earlier 
times with reverent care, and hope looks to the 
promises of the future with confident gladness. 

Touched by such thoughts I endeavoured on 
a similar occasion two and thirty years ago to 
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shew that our ancient Universities are a character- 
istic spiritual power for our own age, witnessing 
to the relativity of human development, to the 
^^tholicity of study, to the divine destination of 
all labour; calling us to take account in ^1 
we think and do during our brief working-time of 
; whole progress of humanity, to coordinate our 
own special task with the tasks of others, to 
recognise an eternal element in that which is 
clothed for us with the conditions of time^ 

Since that day I have been allowed to serve in 
Cambridge for twenty happy years, and now for 
more than ten years I have had the oversight of 
a Diocese which is one of the most vigorous 
centres of our industrial life. I have thus learnt 
to know by actual experience what are the re- 
sources of the University and what are the needs 
of the time. With this fresh knowledge, I repeat 
my former contention with increased confidence, 
and I desire now to illustrate its application, how- 
ever imperfectly. The work of a spiritual power, 
as I understand it, is to prepare for a crisis which 
is foreseen ; and here in Oambiidge, as I believe, 
a just judgment can be formed of the necessities 
of the age, and liere provision can be made for 
meeting them. 

1 l^eligiom OJSica qf the Universitiee^ 47 H. 
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I 

The times arc beyond question full of doubt 
and restlessness and anxiety. The beginning of a 
new Century strikes the imagination and forces 
us to take account of our position. The anticipa- 
tions of a coming era of peace and happiness 
which were suggested 50 or 60 years ago by vastly 
enlarged Icnowledge of the physical circumstances 
of life and ever-growing command over them 
have not been fulfilled. Under some aspects the 
increase of prosperity has been accompanied by an 
increase of discontent, for the desire of enjoyment 
purchasable by money has grown more quickly 
than the power of satisfying it. At the same time 
thought has been concentrated on material well- 
being. There has come over the masses of men 
an indifference to spiritual things. The startling 
contrast between the Christian faith and the life 
of Christians has created a widespread distrust in 
the claims of the Gospel. It is said, and in one 
sense said truly, that a religion which has ceased 
to control human activity is practically dead; and 
it must be admitted that popular conceptions of 
Christianity do not embrace in their acope the 
whole sum of being as it is now made l^own to 
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\i8, nature and humanity. But such apparent 
failures ought not to disconcert us. They ought 
rather to move us to consider what we have over- 
looked in the Creed which has been committed 
to us. The history of Christianity corresponds on 
higher plane with the history of men. As we 
look back we see how, according to the Lord’s 
promise, the Paraclete sent in His Name has 
from age to age taken of that which is His and 
declared it unto men, as they were able to bear 
the new truth. An ampler message has been 
found to answer to each discovered need. Travail- 
pains have ushered in what has been a new birth 
of faith. Taught therefore by the past we turn 
again in our distress to old words to question 
them anew. For we need ourselves the consola- 
tion which they have brought to men in former 
times. The worship of material well-being, with 
its unceasing round of distractions and occupations, 
cannot bring rest to its devotees. Nor again can 
the nobler activities and pleasures which attract 
others exhaust their capacities or satisfy their 
nature. These at the best shew life under the' 
limitations of time, and, as one of our great poets 
has said, 

Life’s inadequate to joy. 

As the soul sees it. 

A man can use but a man’s joy 
And he sees Qon’s. 



satisfied by . Christ 

Therefore the necessity of ovtt being 'w4 ciy 
from the depths of our heart for life, not for the 
instruments of life only or for the means of living ; 
but for life, for more life, fuller; deeper, more 
certain, more enduring; for the prospect of un- 
troubled calm with fruitful activity; Of strenuous 
labour without weariness ; for the pledge of 

Some fafcare state 
Unlimited in capability 
For joy, as this is in desire for joy: 

for a life, that is, reaching through the seen into 
the unseen : a life able to unite and interpret 
*all objects of all thought’: to satisfy and inspire 
all effort. 

So the voice comes to us from the Gospels 
with a new meaning and a new power : I came 
that they may have life, 

II. 

I came that they may have life. Thus Christ 
spoke, who is the life. We live in Him. If we 
were reconciled to Ood through the death of His 
Son, much more being reconciled we shall he 
saved in His life (Rom. v.. 10). By the twofold 
truth we in Him and He in us the powers of 
the world to captivate or to dismay us are 
overcome; and all that we have and are is 
brought to its complete perfection. But to this 

W. 519 ^ 
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ead something is required of us. We must 
live the life; and we can. A divine gift is not 
the blessing complete in itself but the power 
of gaining it. 

Life, in other words, the life which Christ is 
and which Christ communicates, the life which 
fills our whole being as we realise its capacities, 
is active fellowship with Gob. This is, not this 
shall be in some unimaginable future, this is, 
Christ said, even now, in the light and shadow 
of our changing days, life eternal, that m&n 
may know, with ever fuller knowledge (iva 
ytv^<r/c(0(jc), the only true OOD and Him whom 
He sent, Jesus Christ (John xvii. 3). For the 
knowledge by which we live is a knowledge which 
grows: not truth given and .mastered once for 
all, but truth to be illuminated and interpreted 
by the ever increasing sum of human experience. 
Thus the coming of Christ, the Incarnation, 
binds together two worlds, and makes the earthly 
with all its workings a sacrament, so to speak, 
of the heavenly. 

This being so, the coming of Christ, the 
Incarnation, — the master- truth of life, — touches 
of necessity all that is ; and the dominant 
thoughts of an age throw light upon it, and in 
turn it gives to them their abiding force. For 
example: wc have now a deepening conscious- 
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ness of the continuous progxei^ of life ivs it is 
disclosed to us in the records of the past. The 
truth lies in the sovereign announcement, The 
Word became — ^not ‘was made’ but ‘became’ — 
fiesh. That central event of histoiy was the 
fruit and crown of all that went before; the 
fulfilment, if we may so speak, of the Divine 
plan of creation prepared for and fulfilled in 
spite of man’s self-will. In the fulness of the 
seasons ‘ the world was prepared for the Christ, 
and the Christ was prepared for the world.* The 
Word became flesh. 

We have, again, a deepening consciousness 
of the unity, the solidarity of mankind. The 
truth lies in the same phrase, The Word became 
flesh: He took to Himself not simply a human 
life but humanity. If the Gospel is necessarily 
addressed to the individual, it is not to the indi- 
vidual alone and isolated, but to the individual 
as a member of a body. And more than this: 
Christians are a kind of firstfruits of GOD’s 
creatures (James i. 18). They are taught to look 
to an end in which the differences of race and 
condition and even the fundamental distinctions 
of sex shall be done away : There can be, St Paul 
writes, neither Jew nor Chreek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can be no male or female, for 
ye are all one man in Christ Jesus (Gal iii. 28). 

19—2 
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We have, yet once more, a deepening con- 
sciousness of the paramount obligation of service. 
How could this truth be brought to us with more 
overwhelming force than by the coming of the 
Son of God to do His Father's will, who fot our 
sakes became poor^ that we through His poverty 
might become rich'i Looking to that Divine 
palltern we cannot but acknowledge, even if our 
ihearts fail us or condemn us, that as we live in 
His life, on us is laid the inevitable obligation to 
follow in His steps. ' 

So the old message becomes a new message, a 
fuller apprehension of the eternal truth. We see 
that there is ‘an increasing purpose,' a Divine 
purpose, ‘running through the ages' ; we see tha.$ 
Divine fellowship is the inheritance of mankind ; 
we see that human life is a mission, of which the 
aim is service, the law sacrifice, the strength 
fellowship with God. 

. III. 

If it be asked how these thoughts involved in 
the coming of Christ are to be established, the 
thought on the one sid^jjrf the obligations of duty 
laid upon Christians toweriis their fellow-men as 
potential members of one body through Christ, 
and the thought on the other side of the com- 
munication of a Divine life in Christ through 
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which these pbligatians can he I am 

content to reply that they are in the last instance 
their own witness, the unanticipated answer to 
human wants revealed by experience. And for 
my own part I cannot conceive any other verifi- 
cation of a final revelation by Gon to men than 
that it satisfies the human wants which found 
expression in earlier religions, and afterwards 
meets new wants which arise in the evolution 
of society ^ This test, I believe, is satisfied by 
Christianity, and we have now a new sign of its 
fulfilment. It has been well said that a creed 
which has long moved men to noble action may 
at last cease to move them, not because it is found 
to be untrue but because it has been incom- 
pletely presented. When this is so ‘all individual 
‘ eflforts are paralysed by the general apathy, until 
‘ by the development of new I'elations between men, 
‘or by calling into action an element hitherto 
‘suppressed, we alter the starting point of social 
‘energy®/ To a certain degree this is the case 
now. The old forms of religious belief have, it is 
confessed, lost much of their power among us. 
I can see little hope in the restoration of mediaeval 
types of practice or thought : little hope in the 
adoption of sensational methods of teaching. But 

^ Compare, Gospel of fAftt 804 f. 

^ The Writings of Thomas Gariy le^ iv. 91* 
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the Incarnation studied afresh does satisfy the 
conditions laid down in the words which I have 
quoted. It does reveal a new relation between 
man and man : it does call into play a vital force 
hitherto inadequately recognised. It claims from 
us limitless service : it offers to us limitless power. 
The demand and the promise change the aspect 
of life. They shew life as it is in Christ, who 
lives still in believers \ 

IV. 

The final appeal then is to life, and we e^^^ept 
it. But we must remember that the powers of 
the Divine life are not exhausted in the cultiva- 
tion of personal devotion. Here also the Cam- 
bridge motto ‘I act, therefore I am ’ has its place. 
The new life must rule every department of 
human activity, business, art, literature. At 
present there is little correspondence between 
the theoretical scope of Christianity and its 
ethical influence: we have yet to make them 
Correspond. A representative illustration at once 
presents itself. It has been said lately, and the 
statement has not evoked any comment, that the 
twentieth century will be ' a period of fierce com- 
petition.^ For what? For material gain between 
nations and individuals ? If so, as seems to be 
1 Gal, ii. 20. 
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implied, can we acquiesce in this ^prospect ? Is 
such competition likely to ennoble character? 
Does it express the ideal of human relationships 
at which we are bound to rim? If this is the 
direction in which we are complacently moving, 
I cannot wonder at the revolt of Tolstoi against 
the constitution of Society, I know indeed how 
much of the organisation of industry is planned 
with a yiew to obtaining the largest profit with 
the least personal responsibility. But there are 
abundant signs of a more generous temper. The 
power of individualism which has prevailed for 
four centuries is broken. We have grown familiar 
with the conception of humanity. We are learn- 
ing to substitute the thought of duties for the 
thought of rights, devotion to the whole for self- 
assertion. Looking back over the last fifty years 
I will even dare to say that the next century will 
witness serious endeavours to apply the principle 
of fellowship, of cooperation in the largest sense, 
to political, social, and industrial problems : that 
before it closes every national and personal ad- 
vantage will be acknowledged to be held for the 
race. Even now we are coming to see that the 
highest good of the body must be coincident with 
the highest good of all the members: that the 
work of every citizW is, if rightly regarded, a public 
service: that labour is a dominant element in 
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the formation of character, not simply a sonrQi 
the means of living, but the staple of life itseW: 
that the only rule of conduct which can bring 
enduring peace and harmonious growth to men, 
classes, and nations is the pattern of the Lord 
not to be ministered unto hut to minister. 

V. 

These thoughts of resolute social labour and 
of the conscious exercise of an active fellowship 
with God on which I have touched , are it seems 
to me a call to the Universities. They carry with 
them the prospect of grave changes in the con- 
ditions of society, of some apparent losses com- 
pensated by an increased fulness of vigour to bring 
them to fulfilment. * We want’ — to use the phrase 
of one of our illustrious benefactors (Bp. Hacket) 
who * wished the prosperity of this place above all 
places in the earth’ — ‘public souls,’ men who 
when they have felt the spirit of a great cause will 
give themselves to it with self-forgetful devotion; 
and we look to the Universities to train them. 
Each generation of students comes here with 
fresh enthusiasm ; and the presence of youth — I 
say what I know — keeps hope fresh in the old. 
A University is indeed a natural home of hope*. 

1 The thought is now brought veiy near to U8 by our most 
recent loss. For hope bom In a time of doubt from an 
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The men '(idioni it delights ^.h^^ur mai:e self- 
sacrifice easy. They make it a training-place for 
‘public souls’; and the call which requires their 
service is fitted to meet the dangers which 
threaten academiq life, the tendency to concen- 
trate attention on the study of the past, to rely 
on intellectual power alone, to forget the masses 
of men. ‘Prayer and kindly intercourse with the 
poor are,’ as Dr Arnold said, ‘ the two great safe- 
guards of spiritual life^’ The poor, the poor in 
means and the poor in knowledge, have^ much to 
teach us. Unless w© know them we cannot have 
an adequate knowledge of the wants of men or 
of the power of divine fellowsliip. They help 
us to understand the simplicity and the breadth 
of human nature. Their experience throws light 
on the foundations of faith. I have never looked 
upon any scene more impressive than a gathering 
of our Northern miners met to consider some 

unfaltering belief iu the reality of truth was, I think, one of the 
most conspicuous features in Prof, Sidgwiok^s nature. Great in 
range and exactness of knowledge, great in subtlety of analysis, 
great in power of criticism, he was still greater in character. 
He offered the highest type of a seeker after ttuth, more 
anxious to understand an opponents argument than to refute 
him: watchful lest any element in a discussion should be left 
unnoticed ; patient, reverent, ready to the last to welcome light 
from any quarter ; a champion always of things and pure, 
and lovely. 

* Life and Oorre^pondemef ii.' dO. 
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question of common interest. Their keenness, 
their vigour, their readiness to enter into strange 
thoughts, and to acknowledge large obligations, is 
a revelation of potencies of life not yet realised. 
.Life, our own life and the life of our fellow men, 
is greater than we know. 

VI. 

I have touched upon some of the perils, the 
weaknesses,' the sorrows of our time which hinder 
the fulfilment of our call. But the time is, I 
believe, opportune for great enterprises. The 
whole world and its resources are at last known, 
and open to us. Our position enables us to see 
more than those who have been before us. 
Materialism in spite of its wide spread was never 
less able to satisfy or stifle human aspirations. 
On all sides there is an indefinite desire for closer 
fellowship among men ; a restless, almost im- 
patient, striving to alleviate distress and to 
remove its causes ; a willingness to acknowledge 
that all wealth, material, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, is a trust to be administered for the 
common good. Numberless lines of reflection 
constrain us to confess that our life is in no sense 
our own either in* its origin or in its development; 
that the ideal which in ‘hours of insight' rises 
before us is not of our creation, but a divine 
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disclosure, *the fountain light of all our day, 
a master light of all our seeing/ Many and 
unexpected lessons from the interpretation of 
history and the interpretation" of nature press 
upon us the ennobling duty of taking our part in 
the fulfilment of a purpose of unimaginable 
grandeur and infinite hope, at length discernible 
in its broad outbiaos, of obeying the call addressed 
to our age and nation, the call to service of man 
and fellowship with God in Christ. 

VII. 

I have spoken very boldly, T have, according 
to the wise counsel, ' looked in my heart and 
written/ How could I do otherwise when I was 
bidden to speak here at such a time ? In this 
Chapel and in these Courts fifty-six years ago I 
saw visions, as it is promised that young men 
shall see them in the last days, visions which in 
their outward circumstances have been immeasur- 
ably more than fulfilled. I have had an unusually 
long working time and I think unequalled oppor- 
tunities ofiservice. Where I have failed, as I have 
failed often and grievously, it has not been 
because I once saw an ideal, but because I have 
not looked to it constantly, steadily, faithfully: 
because I have distrusted myself and distrusted 
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otheiB : because again and ag^in I have lost the 
help of sympathy since I was unwilling to claim 
from those *who called me friend' the sacrifice 
which I was myself ready to make. So now 
old man I dream dreams of great hope, when 
I plead with those who will carry forward what 
my own generation has left unattempted or un- 
accomplished to welcome the ideal which breaks 
in light upon them, the only possible ideal for man, 
even the fullest realisation of self, the completest 
service of others, the devoutest fellowship with 
GoD: to strive towards it untiringly even if it 
seems ' to fade for ever and for ever as we move/, 
The world is ruled by great ideals: the soul 
responds to them. If they are neglected or for- 
gotten they reassert themselves, and in this sense 
truth prevails at last. Without an ideal there 
can be no continuity in life : with it even failures 
become lessons. To a * surrendered soul ’ there 
can be no discouragement \ for, as we have been 
truly told, ‘ discouragement is the disenchantment 
of egoism/ But we are God's ministers ; and 
the highest which we can imagine for men, for 
nations, for humanity Mis short of Gob's will for 
His creatures, and of the reswroes which He 
oSers to us for its accomplishing^ 

To all of us then the call comes tb^-day through 
the voices of the past to do our part in fulfilling 
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God’s qounsel of loVe; to OT|r College the cafl 
comes to inspire oach iiew generation of its sons 
with that devotion to service of which it is a 
monument. There will, no douht, still be many 
vicissitudes in our progress ; but we have received 
a spirit of power and love and discipline for our 
support and guidance, Christ on the Father’s 
throne is the pledge of victory. So may we in 
times of light and of darkness — when we wel- 
come signs of repentance and faith, and when we 
look upon sin and misery apparently incurable — 
recall the words of the Lord which confirm every 
thanksgiving and calm every fear : / came that 
they may have life. 
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T he subject which it is my privilege to bring 
before you is so vast, that I can do little 
more than propose questions for after considera- 
tion, and endeavour to shew how nearly they 
concern us. The organization of industry, if we 
reflect upon the meaning of the words, is seen 
to be the organization of national life. As 
citizens we are all bound to be workers ; and it 
has been one of my chief joys to watch the 
gradual acceptance of the master-thoughts of 
corporate obligation and corporate interdepend- 
ence, till now it is (may I not say ?) universally 
acknowledged among Englishmen that we all 
belong to one body, in which the least member 
has his proper function. For us, then, the 
organization of industry is such a co-ordination 
of the forces of the nation as will issue in the 
noblest national life, to which each worker in 
due measure brings his individual service, while 
he shares in its fulness according to his capacity. 
It will be directed, not only to the production 
w. 20 
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of material wealth, but also to the deyj^l<3|»ment 
of personal character. It will take of 

those to whom, in the stress of our present 
circumstances, no appropriate employment is 
,open. In other words, a perfect industrial 
wganization will lead to the harmonious use of 
all the resources of the nation, its treasures of 
physical strength and skill, of capital, of in- 
telligence, of enthusiasm for the common good: 
it^ will be ordered with a view to the healthy 
discipline and satisfaction of the whole of each 
individual life: it will deal with the masses of 
the unemployed and of the partially employed; 
and, though I cannot accept the measures which 
the minority ,of the Labour Commission recom- 
mended, I am ready to accept their statement 
that it is — 

“ high time that the whole strength and influence ... of 
the community should be deliberately, patiently, and per- 
sistently used to raise the standard of life of its weaker 

. . . members^ » 

The practical recognition of such a view of 
the organization of industry cannot but seriously 
influence the welfare of the nation, and this is 
our paramount aim. In every arrangement we 
are bound to aim at the welfare of the nation, 
and not at the separate advantage of any person 

Jteport of the Labour Comnmsioni p. 146. 
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or class. We are bound to ootisidllr the relation 
of all classes to the nation/ and not only the 
relation of one class to another. 

At the same time, as a " condition of the 
attainment of this supreme end, we must en- 
deavour to secure that each woikman shall 
proud of his work — that he shall fulfil it as 
a seivant of his country with a 8oldier*s pride, 
ministering to his country *s truest glory, and 
therefore enjoying it. There cannot be stable 
industrial peace till the whole people is inspired 
by this feeling. And national growth tends to 
make the necessity of the feeling more clear and 
its realization easier. Healthy development in- 
volves a continuous differentiation of function 
in the parts of the body which makes them more 
dependent one on another, and no less surely 
prepares the way for a closer connection between 
them. 

So far I have spoken of the nation onlyj but 
the nation itself is a member of the race. We 
must, therefore, look beyond ourselves in the 
organization of industry. In fulfilling our national 
duty we shall at once strive to turn to the best 
account the advantages which we ourselves have, 
our moral endowments no less than our physical 
’^ealth ; and also carefully abstain fix)m hindering 
others in their efforts to do what they can do 

20—2 
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as well as, or better than, ourselves. Just as we 
shall not seek a monopoly for an individual or 
for a class, we shall not seek a monopoly for our 
own nation. We shall keep in view the good of 
the race, for which all nations are called to be 
fellow-workers. 

It will be said that this is an unattainable 
ideal. But, in any case, unattainable ideals are 
the guiding stars of life. They convert move- 
ment into progress. If we acknowledge them 
they fix our goal, and enable us to strain towards 
it with undistracted and unwasted effort. 

And is it unattainable ? Listen to the 
summary of the description lately given by an 
English official of a people whom we regard as 
uncivilized — 

All the people [in Burma] are on the same level. . , . 
All eat much the same food, all dress much alike. The 
amusements of all are the same, for entertainments are 
always free. So the Burman does not care to be rich. 
It is not in his nature to desire wealth, it is not in his 
nature to desire to keep it when it comes to him. . . . 
After his own little wants are satisfied, after he has 
bought himself a new silk, after he has given his wife 
a gold bangle, after he has called all his village together 
and entertained them with a dramatic entertainment — 
^metimes even before all this — he will spend the rest in 
charity K** 


^ H. Fielding, The Soul 0 / a Feo^le^ p. 117. 
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"He will build a pagoda to the^on<|ur of the gre«(!t 
teacher, where men ina.y go to meditate on the .great laws 
of existence. He will build a monastery school, where 
the village lads are taught, and where each villager retires 
some time in his life to learn the great w'isdom. He will 
dig a well, or build a bridge, or make a rest-house. And 
if the sum be very small indeed, then he will build, 
perhaps, a little house — a tiny little house — ^to hold two 
or three jars of watei lor travellers to drink. And he will 
keep the jars full of water, and put a little cocoanut shell 
to act as a cup^.” 

" There are no guilds of trade, or art, or science. If a 
man discovered a method of working silver, say, he never 
hid it, but made it common property 2.” 

"He wants his life to be a full one, and he wants 
leisure to teach his heart to enjoy . . • ; for he knows that 
you must learn to enjoy yourself, that it does not come 
naturally, that to be happy and good-natured and open- 
hearted requires an education. . . • His religion tells him 
that the first of all gifts is sympathy ; it is the first step 
towards wisdom, and he holds it triie^.” 

But these men, I may be told, are moulded 
by mystical recluses. Hear, then, the words which 
a great physician addressed to his students sixty 
years ago — 

" Happy indeed is that man whose mind, whose moral 
nature, and whose spiritual being are aJl harmoniously 
engaged in the daily business of his hfb; with whom 
the same act has become his own happiness, a dispensa- 


1 Id,, p. 118. 


» id., p. 116. 


» Id., p. 123. 
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tfcn of mercy to his fellow-creatures, and a worship of 
God»,« 

Let me, then, assume the ideal, and use it 
as a test for existing industrial organizations. 
With this purpose in view, we shall inquire what 
are their moral as well as their material eflfects : 
what are the motives which they are likely to 
strengthen or to discourage? We shall observe 
whether they leave scope for individual initiation 
in work, for the introduction of better methods, 
for vigorous enterprise; and also whether they 
guard the social destination of every advance. 
We shall watch for the signs which they shew, 
that the prospect of material gain is not necessary 
to stimulate exertion, and that we may hope in 
due time to extend to other occupations the law 
universally recognized, as we read, among — 

**the members of the [medical] profession, that all im- 
provements or inventions are the common property of the 
entire body, and are never to be held as secrets for the 
aggrandisement of one individual®." 

We shall consider how far they justify us in 
believing that the joy of service may be the in- 
spiration and the reward of labour. 

1 Collected worjeft ijd Dr T. W. Latham, vol. ii. p. 24. I 
owe the knowledge of this noble passage to Sir H. W. Aoland*s 
Address m the Vnveiling of the Statue of Sydenham^ p. 17. 

* Hinton, lA/e and Letters, p. 41. 
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L The most important stiblo iudasteial 
combinations which exist at present are those of 
the employed— the trade onions. These have 
now obtained perfect freedom ^nd legal recog- 
nition. It has been calculated that they in- 
clude-— 

“about 20 per cen^- of the adult male manual- working 
class, or, roughly, one man in five ; but these are massed 
in certain industries and districts in such a way as to 
form a powerful majority of the working-class world'.” 

There can be no doubt as to the greatness and 
value of the moral elFect of trade unions. They 
provide for their members an education in self- 
government. They create in them a new spirit 
of confidence, self-respect, and of generous inde- 
pendence. They call out in the leaders powers 
of business and counsel ; and in the strongest 
unions there is a temper of loyal obedience in 
the whole body, through which minor disputes 
with employers can easily be settled. 

The economic effects of trade unions are more 
chequered or uncertain. It does not appear that 
they can raise wages directly except by limiting 
the supply of labour, in itself a grave evil, though 
they enable their members to hold out for a 
reserved piice. 


' Webb, Histojy of Trade Vnionum^ p. 411. 
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And, at the same time, it must be admitted 
that they naturally tend to limit enterprise, to 
discourage new inventions, to check vigorous 
ability, to acquiesce in a minimum standard of 
efficiency'. In large works they separate em- 
ployers and employed. They confine their atten- 
tion to the good of a class, and members of a 
trade union are often strangely ignorant of the 
general conditions of their trade. Weak unions, 
again, by their restlessness drive away capital. 

But the disadvantages of trade unions are not 
inherent in them. Representatives of different 
unions might study carefully the conditions, the 
peculiarities, the relations of their several indus- 
tries. In such a way equitable conclusions could 
be obtained on complicated questions which can- 
not be fairly dealt with by indiscriminate legis- 
lation, as the length of the working-day®, the 
grading of work, overtime, piece-work. A labour 
council of this kind would serve the interests of 
all, and avoid the danger of a federation of unions 
for aggressive purposes. 

2. The unions of employers are for the most 
part less coherent* than the unions of the em- 
ployed. Still ..they fulfil an important function 
under our present circumstances. They secure 

1 l^irehall, Economics of llUtory^ p. 391, n. S. 
a ibid., i>. 372. 
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tlie management of a business 4o the most skilled. 
In some degree they temper competition; and, 
perhaps, by closer co-operation they might do 
something to remove the grave evils of specula- 
tive product! on ^ 

But from the national point of view the great- 
est value of strong associations of employed and 
of employers is that they prepare the way for 
J oint Boards, in which all the circumstances of a 
trade, conditions of work, production, markets, may 
be considered by representatives ol both on equal 
terms. Such a board, with fullest powers, existed 
for a short time in the Conciliation Board of the 
Durham Coal Trade^ ; and the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration for the Manufactured Iron 
and Steel Trade of the North of England, with a 
narrower scope, has for nearly thirty years ren- 
dered noble service to a great industry. 

It is to such boards we must look for the sure 
development of intelligence and good will, which 
will not only bring settlement to disputes, but 
also prepare the way for that hearty co-operation 
of intelligence, capital and labour for which we 
look. This must rest upon a free personal devo- 
tion to a common cause. Compulsion is wholly 

^ Hobson, The Problem of the Unemployed^ p. 37. 

3 This was established in Dec. 1804, dissolved Jan, 1896, 
and re-established June 1809. 
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ineffective in such a case\ Collectivism puts on 
one side the spring of energy. There cannot be 
any nationalization of intellectual and moral 
power, and without these capital and labour are 
paralyzed. 

3. Meanwhile, as we keep our ideal in view, 
there are many signs of hope. Not only are there 
large works in England which rival the idyllic 
pictures of the factories of Connecticut*, but there 
are also among us various types of voluntary 
associations, representing different prin^ples, 
which bring employers and employed into friendly 
relationship. 

The New Trades Combination of Mr E. J. 
Smith, which the founder has described in the 
Economic lieview^, has had the test of seven 
years’ experience in his own trade ; and he states 
that ‘five hundred manufacturers and twenty 
thousand work-people’ can witness to the benefits 
gained by it in a large range of limited industries. 
The scheme rests upon the principle ‘ that no 
one ought to manilfcicture and sell an article with- 
out making a profit on the transaction.’ To this 
end, all the members of a trade are invited to — 

^ Report of the Labour Conimissiont p. 68. I cannot con- 
sider the result ol legislation in Kew Zealand encouraging. 

Pidgeon, Old Woild Questwm and New World Amwers^ 

» Apia, IBUS. 



‘‘establitjh & system of cost-takii;^^ whi^b, while it may 
not ber all that cotdd be desired wBen tested by tite special 
ciroumstancfes of any individual business,^ is still all that 
is needed for the puriK>se of fixing throughout an entire 
trade a selling-price for each maniifactured article, which 
will bring a legitimate and reasonable profit to each maker 
without unduly taxing the purchaser h” * 

If this is done, a corresponding association of 
work-people is formed ; and t the employers en- 
gage to employ none bnt union workmen, and 
workmen 'engage to work for none but union or 
association employers.* The current wages and 
conditions of work are accepted, but a bonus is 
added to the wages out of the profits ‘ fixed upon 
the proportion which the wages bear to the sell- 
ing price of the article*/ A Wages and Conci- 
liation Board is formed, to which ^all questions as 
to rise or fall of profits or the fixing of new prices’ 
are ‘ first submitted,' and by which * all disputes 
are settled;’ but the 'employers have full control 
over the management of their works.’ 

This very brief sketch gives, I think, in 
Mr Smith’s words, a fair view of the scheme. 
The scheme has, we are told, succeeded in prac- 
tice„but it is open to grave theoretical objections, 
of which account must be taken. There is 
a danger, to quote the words of the Report of 


^ Page 172. 


* Pages 174 €t aeq. 
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the Labour Commission, lest such associatious 
may— 

“obtain virtually the same power with regard to fixing 
prices, and determining the methods of production, that 
similar associations have derived in earlier times from 
legal monopolies 

^There is, to mention one point only, no effective 
limit on the ‘ fair profit ’ which is to be charged. 
It is said, indeed, that the amount must not 
represent * the opinion of a single individual, but 
that formed by the common sense of the commu- 
nity V But all the members of the ‘community' 
are alike interested in the result, and we are not 
at any time good judges of the value of our own 
services. Thus it is doubtful whether, in the 
long run, any body of producers will be content 
to obtain for their work less than they can get. 
There is also an ambiguity in the statement of 
the fundamental principles which affects its appli- 
cation. Profit may be immediate or future. In 
the process of founding a large business, before 
the full power of the establishment can be utilized, 
there must in many cases be sales at an imme- 
diate loss. Mills, again, are often kept running 
at a loss. But in both cases there is the hope of 
profit afterwards w^ich justifies the sacrifice. 


» § 38, p, 35. 


Page 172. 
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‘ Frofit-sharing! 

‘Profit-sharing^ is a simpler form of uniting 
the interests of the employer and employed. 
According to this arrangement, the residue of 
the net receipts, after the payment of wages, the 
cost of management, and the interest on the 
capital, is divided in fixed shares between em- 
ployer and employed. The plan has had a fairly 
wide and varied tiial with good results, but it 
does not appear to create any enthusiasm among 
workmen, who think, as they have told me, that 
they can obtain in other ways their full share of 
profit. At the same time, profit-sharing is a 
valuable preparation for a more perfect union. 
This has a striking illustration in the most 
conspicuous example of the method, the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. The progress here 
has been complete. First the workmen had 
simple partnership in profits; then partnership 
in profits and losses as shareholders; and now, 
at last, partnership in control as directors \ So 
we come to the last stage in industrial fellowship, 
true co-operation or ‘ labour co-partnership.' 

In this co-operation we have, as it seems to 
me, the ideal union of inventors and organizers, 
of capitalists, workers, and consumers. It brings 
the sure, if distant, hope of a free, complete 
and effective organization of industry. The 
1 Lloyd, Labour Co-^artnershijp, p. 203, * 
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Ge-operatim^ 

clia0g« of the term ‘hands’ into ‘members* ex- 
presses the master-thought of the transformation \ 
The outline of the system which, after fifty-four 
years, still remains in great part to be filled up, 
was given in the original programme of the Roch- 
dale Pioneers. I will not repeat what I have 
already said upon the subject*. It is enough to 
say that, after many failures and disappoint- 
ments, co-operative production appears to have 
now entered on a period of sound and steady 
progress. It brings to those who are engaged in 
it the ennobling sense of a real fellowship in a 
great work. It kindles^ so to speak, a kind of 
industrial patriotism ; and, in looking back, we 
find this great encouragement — that, in spite of 
frequent checks and reverses, the general move- 
ment in trade has been in the direction of indus- 
trial partnership, of which the completest form is 
co-operation. It is now nearly thirty yeai*s since 
I began to study the principles of industrial co- 
operation, and during the whole time I have 
never doubted that through these we shall find 
at last the true solution of labour problems. 

But when this end is reached, there must still 
remain a body of men who are unable to find 

^ Lloyd, p. 2 

^ Christian Aspens oj pp, 258 ff., Tfte Co-operative 
IdeaL 
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fixed md satisfactory work, yft liave to face 
the fact that workers are sfowly and surely 
growing in excess of the work to be done in 
the factory and in the mine. ^Looking to this 
inoreasing difficulty, it is necessary, I believe, 
that we should seek our help in the land. The 
Rochdale pioneers pointed to this from the first, 
and, in late yean,, co-operative agriculture has 
done much, with promise of much more in the 
three kingdoms. Independent experiments have 
shewn that we may reasonably expect larger 
returns from the soil than we have yet .received. 
Bufc, at the best, England cannot meet our need. 
It is essential that we should look abroad for new 
homes for our overflowing population. And no- 
thing seems to me to be more urgently required 
at the present time than a system of corporate 
colonization. The time has come when we are 
called to renew, as we may be enabled, on another 
field within our vast dominions, the history of our 
country, and, through agriculture, build up new 
states. Our race is able to repeat its experience. 
The strength of England has hitherto been in 
the offering of noble blood for the fulfilment of 
adventurous enterprises ; and I often look for the 
enrolment of industrial regiments by the personal 
influence of men who now turn to the army for 
the satisfaction of their generous ambition. To 
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found a colony strong in the loyal devotion of 
clansmen to a chief is a nobler achievement than 
to conquer a province. 

Is it a vain dream ? 

There is yet one other subject on which I 
must touch. Hitherto I have considered citizens 
as producers only, but they are consumers also, 
and consumption profoundly affects the conditions 

labour. Thus the whole nation is, in a large 
degree, responsible for the organization of in- 
dustry. The general character of the popular 
demand determines the direction in which in- 
dustrial forces are turned, the nature of that 
which is made, and indirectly the circumstances 
of the makers. Purchasing good or bad articles, 
made under good or bad conditions, is in itself 
doing a good or bad act. The purchaser suffers 
himself by buying what is bad, and also inflicts 
injury on those who minister to his wants. He 
is finally responsible for the conditions of pro- 
duction as well as for the conditions of distribution. 
He must make it clear, when purchasing, that he 
is anxious to be answered on these points, and 
the answer will be provided if it is required. 
The description of the drapery trade in a late 
number of the Economic Review^ shews how 
much there is to be done in retail dealing by 
1 Januai^^ 1897, p. 42. 
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friettdiy conference and combin^jJon* * Consumers' 
Leagues have accomplished an excellent work m 
the large cities of America without friction'. It 
is, no doubt, a troublesome thing to satisfy the 
claims of our responsibility ; but it is something 
to acknowledge them. And then we must not 
seek to quiet our conscience by adopting any 
mechanical rule for our guidance. We must give 
thought, the most precious thing which we can 
give, to the fulfilment of our duty. If known 
evils continue, the fault is with ourselves. 

And if the duty to which I point is diflScult 
and irksome, it corresponds with our own cir- 
cumstances under the changed conditions of trade. 
It is the practical application of the Faith to 
everyday life. It gives dignity to the simplest 
details of business through which we mould those 
who will come after us. God made us through 
our country, and we owe ourselves to our country 
as the makers of the next generation. 

In this work we all have a share : Christian 
people together have a dominating share. The 
different organisations which we have noticed — 
trade unions, associations of employers, voluntary 
combinations of employers and employed — ac- 
quire power, but an enlightened public c^inion, 

'* * See r/w Consumers^ League, bj J. G. Brooks, Ci^i^bridge, 

{nbo date), 

w. 
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a Christian public opinion, will control the use 
of it. The object of the Christian Social Union 
is to form such an opinion, and to call it into 
action : to encourage careful consideration of the 
meaning and consequences of what we do : to 
spread the knowledge of economic facts : to 
farther the study of the common life in which 
\ we all share as a whole, and of its many contri- 
butory parts: to deepen the sympathetic under- 
standing between men, and classes, and nations : 
to‘ enforce the recognition of personal obligation 
in all we do or leave undone. The end towards 
which we strain may be far off ; but in our time 
of stress and doubt it is enough to see it. 

And there is this spring of unfailing encourage- 
ment. The assertion of large claims, and the 
appeal to lofty ideas are never wholly in vain. 
The gospel reveals to us ourselves; and no one 
can look on the end for which he was born with- 
out recognising the call which is also a promise. 


From the study where I work I look out upon 
a lawn enclosed by shrubberies, beyond which 
rises a broad slope crowned by woods. On a 
summer evening the lawn and lower growths lie 
in deep shadow: the hillside and the woods are 
radiant with golden light. 
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never altogether fruitless 

I have often thought as, weary and out of 
heart, I have let my eyes rest upon the scene, 
that it is a paraWe of hope. There is a glory 
beyond the ^gloom. 

And what nobler joy can there be than to 
look forward to the happier time which we may 
help to prepare for those who will follow us ? 
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nepmATHcoyciM ta €0nh to? (t)C0T(k aythc* 
KAI oi BaCIACIC THC fHC Ct)epOYCIN THN AoIAN AYTCON 
eic AYTHN. 

The natiom shall walk in the light thereof [of the Holy 
Gity \ ; and the kings of the earth do bring their glory into 
it. 


St Mat^oaret’s, Westminster, 
May 16, 189^. 


AfoO. xxi. 24. 



S UCH is the vision which is opened to us of 
the consummation of man's history. Such 
is the ideal which the last Apostle, who tarried 
till the Lord came, presents to us as the goal and 
the inspiration of social and political labour. 
Redeemed humanity finds its home in the Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem. The City itself is in 
the imagery of the Apostle a new Holy of Holies, 
the place of the revealed presence of the Lord. 
Yet even there nations still represent before God 
the characteristic differences of distinct peoples ; 
and kings offer the gathered treasures of the 
earth. 

So we are taught that in the end nothing will 
be lost of the mature results of the manifold 
development of men : nothing will be lost of the 
tribute which great leaders receive from thankful 
subjects. All by which nations and kings have 
been made to differ will be tiansfigured and 
harmonised in the divine light : all will be made 
contributory to the ennobling of the common life. 
It is well for us to dwell upon this picture, for at 
first sight there is a sharp contrast between the 
Old Testament and the New Testament in the 
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description of^the Messianic age. On one side 
we read : "His name shall be called... the Prince 
"of Peace... of the increase of His government and 
"of peace there shall be no end': on the other— 
‘Think not that I came to send peace on the 
‘ earth : I came not to send peace, but a sword.' 
]§ut the contrast is in the mode of presentment, 
, In both Testaments alike the end is shewn to Be 
ushered in by a preparatory struggle. In the 
Old Testament this is concentrated by prophetic 
perspective into one terrible act of judgment, 
‘the day of the Lord': in the New Testament it is 
extended into an indefinite conflict, though the 
victory has been already won. We ask Isadly, as 
men asked eighteen hundred years ago, Where is 
the promise of His coming? But over every 
delay and passing defeat, over every painful loss 
and apparent failure, the words stand written — 
"I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
‘all men unto myself.' *I have overcome the 
‘ world,’ words which are taken up by the great 
voices in heaven, ‘The kingdom of the world 
‘ is become the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
‘Christ; and He shall reign for ever and ever’ 
(Rev. xi. 15). 

This being fO, in order to gain a true Christian 
view of life, as of the Christ Himself, we must 
take account of * the sufferings ajid of the glories 
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'which shall follow thepi/ l^mmt look 
steadily both upon the way and upon the end. 
We must not disguise the actual facts of experi- 
ence, or forget the inherent pc^ver^ of the Gospel. 
The proniiee itself remains sure, but nothing is 
revealed of the manner or of the time of its 
fulfilment. Meanwhile our wisdom is not to 
lay down from aiuitrary assumptions what the 
divine method must be, but to note carefully the 
signs of what it is. Our duty is to look to 
history, not for isolated precedents or patterns, 
but for lines of movement. And such an en- 
quiry serves to reconcile our experience with our 
hope. The course of human life, studied on a 
large scale, is seen to set slowly it may be but 
witnout reverse towards that concord of men 
and nations which the vision of St John pre- 
sents as the end of human existence. This is 
the truth which I wish to indicate this evening. 
The end indeed is not yet : war is not done away: 
the reign of the violent is not abolished: the 
conflicts of men are not healed: but we are 
moving towards the end. We can discern as 
we look back a continuous tendency to limit the 
range, the conditions and the methods of war: 
to substitute reason for force in the settlement 
of disputes; to recognise the solidarity of the 


race. 



830 War subjected to limitations. 

Let me endeavour to justify my three state- 
ments as shortly as I can. 

1. As things are, it is true of nations, no less 
than of magistrates, that they bear not the sword 
in vain. We accept war as a transitory necessity. 
It has played an important part in the discipline 
of peoples. It has assisted in the building up 
of every great nation. It calls out many con- 
spicuous virtues, as courage, endurance, self- 
sacrifice. But these virtues are in no way 
dependent upon war. They can be produced in 
other ways. When nations have gained mature 
strength, war may be salutary no longer. That 
it always has been in the past, is no proof that 
it always will be. The possibilities of human 
nature are not exhausted. Every great reform 
was once incredible. In the old world the work 
of slaves was considered to be the condition of 
industrial effectiveness. In the first century 
permanent and universal peace must have seemed 
immeasurably nearer than the abolition of slavery. 

War has, in fact, in the course of time been 
brought more and more under the control of law, 
of principles which embody the conscience of 
civilised men. Private war and tribal war have 
been abolished. The ' use of mercenaries and 
privateering has been discredited. Ever in- 
creasing rights have been conceded to neutrals 
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and non-combatants. Greater consideration has 
been extended, of late years, to lower races. 
The fulfilment of responsibilities and not the 
acquisition of power or ‘gloiy* is coming to bo 
hold to be the one suflScient ground f< >r an appeal 
to the sword. 

2. Such considerations are enforced by the 
general tendency to substitute reason for force 
in the settlement of all differences between men. 
There is on all sides a readier admission than in 
earlier times, that the establishment of justice is 
the end of social action. In personal differences 
the appeal to reason is practically universal. 
In class differences it is, as we know in the 
North, steadily gaining power. In national 
differences arbitration has at length found a 
recognised place among the resources of diplo- 
macy. And though its application is necessarily 
limited, it emphasises the master-thought, that 
nations, like men, desire justice : that moral laws 
hold good for them also : that fraud and violence 
and robbery are still criminal when practised on 
an imposing scale. 

At the same time the ennobling of personal 
character and personal relationships acts upon 
the relations of nations; and the forces which 
tend to replace among men competition by co- 
operation, and the passion for private advantage 
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by devotion to the common good, cannot but 
affect the mutual dealings of states. In some 
ways, indeed, it is easier for states, which never 
die, to take larger views of the issues of action 
than individuals^ can take. 

Nor can we suppose that the moralising of 
the intercourse of nations has reached its limits, 
and that a movement which has hitherto been 
continuous will be suddenly interrupted. The 
invitation of the Czar, which has found universal 
acceptance, has opened new fields for beneficent 
discussion of problems of national life. What- 
ever may be . the results of the conference, the 
conference itself marks an epoch in the history 
of nations. Much has been already done, when 
the duty of considering whether anything can be 
done has been acknowledged. Questions, which 
till lately were supposed to belong only to 
dreamers, have claimed the attention of states- 
men. The practical belief that a noble end 
ean be approached is in itself a blessing; and 
if public opinion once demands an arbitral court 
for nations, I have no fear that its verdicts 
will fail to be enforced. ^ Public opinion will be 
strong enough to uphold the judgment of the 
body ' which is its own organ. After all, the 
voice of the soul, if it find clear expression, is 
stronger than the sword. 



Th^ worth of mMom ^8 

3, But above all, the gradag.1 i^cognitioh of 
the solidarity of mankind leads \)n to the thought 
of the harmonious co-operation of all its parts. 
International concord is the natural expression 
of a unity which rests upon the fiillest develop- 
ment of all the peoples included in it. The 
combination of many gifts is necessary for the 
full effectiveness oi human powers. A nation is 
strong, not by the suppression of the individuality 
of its citizens, but by the devotion of their 
various powers to a common end. So the race 
will attain its highest type, when the nations 
shall bring their characteristic forces for the 
service of the whole. Nations, in other words, 
are factors in humanity in virtue of their dis- 
tinctness. There is not only a brotherhood of 
nations, but also, if I may use the phrase, a 
membership of nations, which are mutually de- 
pendent and severally contributory to a greater 
body. These facts are now more and more 
widely recognised. We are growing anxious to 
preserve the full endowments of class^ and 
peoples, and to claim services which correspond 
with them. We can see that the losses which 
we may incur through chivalrous respect for the 
claims of others are material, while the corre- 
sponding gains are spiritual: we can See that 
to mar or mutilate a great nation is to injure 
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all nations ; and that every nation as it is more 
completely differentiated becomes better fitted to 
work in union with other nations for the good of 
the whole race. 

In harmony with this law, the history of 
modern Europe has been marked at once by the 
growth of individuality and by the growth of 
nations. The nations of to-day are not repeti- 
tions one of another, but complementary one to 
another. One supplies what another needs, and 
general progress depends on the energetic action 
of their differences. But beyond their differences 
we look for a concord, of which the Roman Em- 
pire and the medieval Papacy offered shadows. 
The Roman peace was the result of force em- 
bodied in a strong external organisation. The 
papal peace was the precarious acceptance of 
an authority, spiritual indeed, but enforced from 
without. What we look for now is a peace which 
shall rise out of the righteous development of 
all the nations : a spontaneous fellowship answer- 
ing to the divine idea of mankind, expressed ‘ in 
many parts and in many fashions.* 

In these three ways then, in the limitation of 
war, in the settlement of disputes by reason, 
and in. the recognition of the unity of the race, 
th^re is, I repeat, a progress towards concord. 
It may, as I have said, be slow, but it is irre- 
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vocable : there is no movement bax:kwkrda Each 
advance in the direction of international under- 
standing is a gain, a permanent gain, to man- 
kind. Each limitation of war is a step towards 
its suppression. Each step forward makes the 
next step visible and possible. 

So far I have spoken only of that which is 
visible in the course of history. I have not 
spoken of that which has been, as I believe, the 
inspiration of all — the Christian Faith, which 
has revealed the soul naturally Christian to it- 
self. 

It is, I know, commonly said that Christianity 
has done nothing towards the establishment of 
peace in nineteen centuries. No statement can 
be more false. It has disclosed the principles 
on which alone peace can be firmly based. It 
has affirmed beyond denial the dignity and the 
responsibility of man as man. It has made clear 
the reality and the obligations of corporate life. 
It has set before us the final unity of human 
society. Out of these three truths rises the 
ideal of international concord, the membership 
of nations. The ideal is not of our making. 

‘ It is,' as Mazzini said, ‘ beyond us and supreme 
‘ over us ; it is not the creation, but the gradual 
‘ discovery of the human intellect.' • It has now 
been discovered, and it rests with us to embody 
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the <fi 8 C 0 very in the strength of the Faith thorough 
which it has heen made known. 

Under this aspect we can recognise that the 
problem of international concord answers to our 
position in the life of the race — ‘the man who 
‘lives and learns for ever/ There is, as we iee 
when we look on past history, an order in the 
disclosure of the will of God, which we speak 
of as the law of human evolution, and which we 
can trust for the future. Each generation has 
its work. This is our work. The problem could 
not have been fully stated 'Ibefore. Now at length 
the forces and the resources of the .world are 
known. The nations have been consolidated and 
marshalled. Their capacities have been gauged, 
we can fairly determine the sphere of their duties, 
for let us acknowledge even here that there are 
no rights but duties. 

So it is that the thought of international con- 
cord is in the air, in spite of wars and rumours of 
wars, and such thoughts tend to fulfil themselves. 
But it is to the Christian Society specially that 
the thought is committed. The earth is the 
scene of Christ's triumph. He has already re- 
ceived all authority, and it is through believers 
that .He exercises" it. The Church lives by 
attempting and by doing what has seemed to 
be impossible, 
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to enforce the truth. 

On the Church then generallyjles the respon- 
sibility of bringing home io men the thought of 
international concord, of international co-opera- 
tion; and a special responsibility lies upon the 
English Church. Englishmen look back upon 
an unbroken growth, in which they have been 
trained for their national duty. They are all 
charged with political obligations. They owe a 
debt to other peoples in return for their insular 
security. 

But, you may ask : What can we do ? Most 
summarily then we can cherish the noblest ideal 
which we have formed of the destiny of mankind, 
the gift of our Faith, and refuse to surrender one 
ray of its glory under the stress of disappointment. 

We can keep Hope fresh — 

Hope, the paramount duty which Heaven lays, 

For its own honour, on man’s suffering heart. 

We can bring an access of fervour, especially 
at this time, to the prayer that it may please God 
to give to all nations unity, peace and concord, 
which, unique in its completeness, as far as I 
know, has been for three centuries and a half the 
voice of our English Church. 

We can approach every question of foreign 
policy from the point of sight of the Christian 
Creed, by which our noblest thoughts are puri- 
fied and strengthened. 

W. 





Our own duty* 

We can check in ourselves an3 in others every 
temper which makes for war, all ungenerous 
judgments, all presumptuous claims, all prompt- 
ings of self-assertion, the noxious growths of 
isolation and arrogance and passion. 

We can endeavour to understand the needs, 
the feelings, the endowments, the traditional 
aspirations of other countries. 

We can do gladly, unweariedly, patiently,^ 
what lies in us to remove the suspicions and 
misunderstandings which serve perhaps more to 
stir animosities among nations than ambition or 
pride. 

We can — how far from the spirit of contro- 
versy — honour all men. 

We can, to say all in one sentence, assure 
ourselves by quiet thought, that the glory of 
a nation does not lie in claiming unlimited 
dominion, but in fulfilling its office for the great 
commonwealth of men, and so preparing within 
its own sphere the advent of international con- 
cord. 

By such efforts we shall hasten the Lord’s 
coming. If we cannot hope to see the full 
splendour of th^ day, at least it has been the 
joy of my life to watch the brightening promise 
of its dawn* 
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I WISH to suggest a few thoughts on the ever- 
present question of expenditure. At the 
outset I assume that we are agreed that all alike, 
rich and poor, are responsible for all they have, 
powers, opportunities, riches, character, as stewards 
of the manifold grace of God : that whatever we 
are, whatever we possess, must be used for the 
true development of life in ourselves and in 
others, of the life earthly and temporal as the 
preparation for the life heavenly and the life 
eternal, which is even now. The subject is for 
each one of us of momentous if often unrecognised 
importance. That its importance should be un- 
recognised may well fill us with surprise. The 
prospect of the issues of human action which 
reflection opens to us is indeed so wonderful in 
its illimitable grandeur that the indifference with 
which we regard it, or refuse to regard it, is one 
of the greatest mysteries of our being^ 

If my assumption is correct, it follows that we 
must strive so to live that the conditions and 
effects of our own lives may be the best possible, 
and so to use the labours of others that the con- 

1 Compare Buskin, Senarne and IdlieSj § 108. 
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ditions of thoir work may serve for tkeir salutary 
training ; so to live, in a word, that the general 
character of life about us may be raised, that the 
individual life may gain its highest efiBciency, 
'and then minister most completely to the welfare 
of the whole society. 

No doubt, when we come to think of these 
things we are at once struck by the difficulties 
which spring from the great inequalities of in- 
comes, in which philosophers from the time of 
Aristotle have seen the peril of states. It must 
be enough to say that the problems of the distri- 
bution of riches, however urgent, have not yet 
been solved. At present I only notice their exist- 
ence, and then set them aside. The (fuestion 
before us is not, ‘How do we get our incomes V 
but, ‘ How do we use them V 

And here, again, I do not discuss one heroic 
answer to the question. In all ages there have 
been examples of absolute renunciation of private 
means. The exceptional obligation has been 
recognised by the Lord Himself; and where it 
exists, I believe that it will be brought home to 
the servant by the Divine voice. I do not, tljere- 
fore, attempt to determine the circumstances 
under which it is likely to arise. I consider only 
the case of those who accept the duty of adminis- 
tering that which is committed to them. 
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In dealing with this I vei^lur^'at once to 
insist on t|ie necessity of cardSully proportioned 
plan of expenditure. A little experience will 
enable us* to know approximately our resources, 
our duties, and our needs. We must then take 
pains to adjust them so that each duty and each 
need shall be met on a scale harmonious with its 
relative importance. A well-ordered budget is, I 
cannot but think, as necessary for a citizen as for 
a nation. I will go further, and suggest that it is 
worthy of consideration whether such budgets 
should not in their main features be public or 
accessible. In any case, our own should be such 
that we should not shrink from publishing it. 

A complete scheme of expenditure will natur- 
ally fall into four divisions : (1) Contributions to 
public works; (2) Gifts of private munificence 
and charity ; (3) Provision for those dependent 
upon us; (4) Personal expenditure — food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, books, works of art, recreation. In 
due measure and with necessary limitations, all 
these objects must be considered by every one ; 
and I must think that the first and second form 
a first claim on our resources. If th^y are left 
out of account till every family and personal 
requirement is satisfied as it presents itself, there 
^ Js little hope that any residuum will remain to 
meet them. 
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A part of our income 

1, Some share in the work of foreign and 
home missions, of church-building, of education, 
if it only represents the widow's mite, belongs to 
the essence of the Christian life ; and the legisla- 
tion of the Old Testament suggests the normal 
amount which each one may be expected to give. 
If the Jew was required to give a tenth of his 
income for Divine service, I do not see how a 
Christian can offer less. But whatever may be 
the amount which is devoted to these purposes in 
the light of conscience, it must be rigorously set 
apart so that it cannot be diverted to other uses. 
In this way the administration of the fund in 
detail is made relativelj'- easy, and we have a 
clear view of what we are able to do. ♦ 

The acknowledgment of this duty of setting 
apart a definite portion of our income for public 
service is of special urgency at the present time. 
When wealth consisted for the most part in land, 
the resources and the obligations of the owners 
were unquestionable, and the obligations were 
generally fulfilled. But the enormous increase 
of what has been called ‘irresponsible wealth' 
has exempted the larger part of the national 
income from this open and effective criticism. 

‘ The income from land,' I read, ‘ was one-fourth 
‘of the aggregate [income of the country] in, 
‘ 18G2 ; ‘ and in 1889 it was not much over 
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one-Rcventh^’ We perhaps ibrm some rough 
guess as to the fortune of a millionaire, but no 
special duties' are naturally attached to the 
largest holders of stocks, and it ds evident that 
public benefactions must be very greatly in- 
creased if the old standard of alms-giving is to 
be maintained. 

Nor is it diffi<mlt to see how those to whom 
great fortunes are committed in such a form can 
use them characteristically. They can gradually 
‘ brighten/ as has been said, ‘ the common back- 
‘ ground of life.’ They can multiply open plea- 
sures, which, like the sunshine and the rain, glad- 
den and fertilize vital powers. They can provide, 
as some have done, libraries or winter gardens : 
they can make accessible great works of art: they 
can gather collections illustrative of nature and 
life. A park or a pleasure-ground or a historic 
monument may be so used as to help all to feel 
that they have a share in the inheritance of 
beauty and splendour on which they look. 

^ And here I can speak from expeiience on a 
small scale. At Auckland a chapel of unique 
interest, which was elaborately adorned by niy 
predecessor, is entrusted to my care. No instru- 
ment could be more effective for winning the good- 
will of the people. They visit it in great numbers 
1 Mr Gladsttme, Nineteenth Centuri/, Nov. 1890, p. G79. 
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during the summer montht, and as they listen to 
its story they recognise that they have a share in 
the treasure. They understand instinctively the 
continuity of the great life ^hich it represents. 
They confess spontaneously that it is well that it 
should be guarded, as it is guarded now, by one 
who is a trustee for their joy. 

Something has been already done in the 
direction to which I have pointed by municipali- 
ties, something by * private benefactors, though 
little in comparison with the obligations of our 
'irresponsible wealth.* But, in any case, such 
works fall within the power of few, yet to the lew 
they offer opportunities of the noblest satisfacr 
tion. For they must be accomplished 1^ gifts, 
and not by bequests^ if they are to have their 
full effect. And I lay great stress on this. Be- 
quests differ from gifts as death differs from life. 
Bequests excuse by a semblance of liberality the 
want of self-denial while there was yet power 
to exercise it: they win undeserved praise for 
spurious munificence : they mar in many cases a 
generous idea by the lack of the wise control of 
the benefactor who gave it shape : they exclude 
the sense of joy— expansive in power — which 
comes to him who has made a sacrifice from 
seeing the fruits of it. 

^ ^ Compare Mr Gladstone, lac» cit., p. 6S0, 
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2. I do not dwell on the ^frovision to be 
made for the ministries of private charity. These 
are commonly fulfilled, though, for the most part, 
without any definite plan and in answer to impor- 
tunity. Still, the total amount spent in this way 
is probably adequate to all reasonable demands if 
it were wisely administered. The poor especially 
are most generous in helping one another. 

3. From the duties of public and charitable 
expenditure I pass to the duties of family and 
private expenditure, I should not have thought 
it necessary to touch on the obvious duty which 
lies on all of making adequate provision for those 
who are dependent upon them if I had not learnt 
by most painful experience how constantly it is 
neglected or even unthought of Such disregard 
of an imperative obligation cannot but hinder 
w^ork by the pressure of self-imposed anxieties. 
It is not a legitimate exercise of faith, but rather 
the denial of the revelation on which faith rests 
(1 Tim. v. 6). It brings reproach on many of 
those to whom men naturally look for guidance. 

4. But it is in personal expenditure that we 
all find scope for the Continuous daily application 
of Christian principles. And here I will take 
heart to lay down what I hold to be a funda- 
mental rule, that, while we endeavour to gain the 
largest and keenest power of appreciating all that 
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is noblest in nature and art and literature, we 
must seek to live on as little as will support the 
full vigour of our life and work. The standard 
cannot be fixed. It will necessarily vary, within 
certain limits, according to the nature and office 
of each man. But generally we shall strive dili- 
gently to suppress all wants which do not tend 
through their satisfaction to create a nobler type 
of manhood ; and individually we shall recognise 
no wants which do not express what is required 
for the due cultivation of our own powers and the 
fulfilment of that which we owe to others. We 
shall guard ourselves against the temptations of 
artificial wants which the ingenuity of producers 
offers in seductive forms. We shall refuse to 
admit that the caprice of fashion represents any 
valuable element in our constitution, or calls into 
play any laculties which would otluirwise be un- 
used, or encourages industry. On the contrary, 
we shall see in the dignity and changelessuess of 
Eastern dress a typical condemnation of our rest- 
less inconstancy. We shall perceive, and act as 
perceiving, that the passion for novelty is morally 
and materially wasteful : that it distracts and 
confuses our power of appreciating true beauty : 
that it tends to the constant displacement of 
labour: that it produces instability both in the 
manufacture and in the sale of goods to tj^ie detri- 
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ment of economy. We shall, ^ to sum up all in 
one master principle, estimate value and cost in 
terms of life, as Mr Ruskin has taught us ; and, 
accepting this principle, we LhaR seek nothing of 
which the cost to the producer so measured ex- 
ceeds the gain to ourselves. 

This excess of cost over value, in terms of life, 
offers a general .riterion of culpable expenditure. 
In the case of objects of great rarity, it may be 
necessary to express the commercial value in 
terms of life before the comparison can be made ; 
but for the most part the application is direct, 
and it is universally true that we cannot rightly 
seek anything which costs more in life than it 
brings in life to us, or, in the case of expenditure 
for public purposes, to society. 

The rule applies to all our personal expenditure 
on maintenance, establishments, recreation. It is 
not possible to trace out its application in detail. 
I wish only to emphasize the responsibility which 
it lays upon consumers, in the widest sense of the 
word, for the articles and services which they 
demand. Consumers finally determine what shall 
be done, what shall be produced, and under what 
conditions. And yet for the most part this diffused 
sovereignty over the world of labour is unacknow- 
ledged. We go with the stream without con- 
sidering from what source it is fed 
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We claim, then, that our ordinary expenditure 
shall be made with thought and, as £ar as possible, 
with knowledge. Nothing in our action is indif- 
l^rent. Whatever we do or leave undone affects 
ourselves and others. To make bad things, or 
.even good things under bad conditions, demora- 
lizes the workman ; to press for sale bad things, or 
^^things made under bad conditions, demoralizes 
the trader; to buy such things demoralizes the 
purchaser. A purchase or a bargain is a vital 
and not only a commercial transaction. We are 
concerned with the article itself which we buy, 
and with all the processes through which it 
passes till it comes to our hands. We must, then, 
demand good things, and good things made under 
good conditions; things which, in the making 
and in the using, tend to support and to develops 
a life worthy of a man, 

* The demand for good things involves the 
knowledge of what is good. In part this is the 
knowledge of an expert, which all cannot ac<iuire; 
but in part also it is knowled^^which comes 
through good taste, sound judg^mt, a sense of 
fitness, a study of reality. Such powers are, more 
or less, within the' reach of all who have a single 
eye. The worst faults which tend to lead us 
astray in our opinion of commodities come from 
insincerity in its many forma These will be 
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evident to the single eye. A true wish to find 
the good predisposes to the discernment of it. 
There are desires, like prophecies, which tend to 
their own fulfilment. 

To secure that the good things which we buy 
are made under good conditions requires effort of 
a different kind. It is said, indeed, that con- 
sumers are powerless in the matter^; that it is 
impossible for them to trace the history of what 
t! ey buy. I cannot admit the statement. In 
some cases it may be difficult, but experience 
shews thfiCt even in these, if the information is 
required it will be forthcoming**. In other cases, 
resolution and a little self-control will check 
common evils. If goods produced under bad 
conditions are not bought, they will not be offered 
or made. Poisonous glazes will cease to be used. 
Matches will be manufactured only by innocuous 
processes. And perhaps even Florida will again 
be peopled, as fifty years ago, with flights of 
herons. 

Various methods have been tried in the United 
States and in England by Consumers' Leagues 
and the like to guide consumers in the fulfilment 
of their obligations. At present there is some 

difference of opinion as to the wisdom of such 
$■ . 

1 Webb, Industrial Demotracy^ p. 671. 

* Compare J. G. Brooks, The Comumere^ League, p. 18, 
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Buying ahd Selling 

combinations: they must be judged by their 
results. But I cannot think that there can be any 
difference of opinion as to the necessity of press- 
ing upon consumers the inevitable fact of their 
responsibility. 

Perhaps such requirements as I have indicated 
may at first increase the price of that which we 
demand. But we shall have ample compensation 
for a larger expenditure. Personal money gain 
cannot be the controlling motive of either buyer 
or seller; and it is not cheapness as cheapness 
which is condemned. Much of that which is 
cheapest is both good and made under good con- 
ditions. Long hours, low wages, bad conditions 
of labour, do not as a rule produce articles which 
are really cheap. 

In any case, the honourable purchaser and the 
honourable seller meet in business for the fulfil- 
ment of the work of citizens. Their interest in 
the highest plane is the same — ^the right support 
of life ; and there can be no rest till each man, 
whatever he does, does it with thought, finds 
pleasure in doing it, and, through doing it, gains 
a noble character — till each action, in a word, 
becomes a social service. 

As consuniers, then, we may all do much to 
raise the status of labour by sedulously educating 
ourselves to desire good things, to know good 
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things, and to look beyond every article to the 
labour of all those who have helped to bring it to 
us. The duty is laid upon us by the present 
circumstances of industry. It brings to us a pro- 
mise ol great blessing. A firm purpose to seek 
justice and to fulfil it in the commonest acts of 
intercourse brings dignity to our daily life. It 
makes the simplest, buying and selling a moral 
education. And — 

“We need,” if I may quote the words of Professor 
Marshall, “ to foster fine work and fresh initiation by the 
warm breath of the sympathy and appreciation of those 
who truly understand it; we need to turn consumption 
into paths that strengthen the consumer, and call forth 
the best qualities of those who provide for consumption^.” 

It has been said with truth * that the future 
^of a people is determined by their use of their 
* means.* The simple duties, therefore, as to our 
expenditure to which I have pointed involve 
momentous issues. No doubt the fulfilment of 
them is, as I have admitted, diflScult; but it is 
fruitful because it is difficult. And we have, if 
we will, light to guide us in the greatest things, 
which are often at the same time the smallest. 
It is the will of God that we should use it, and 
our constant prayer is that His will may be done. 

^ “The Old Generation of Economists and the New” 
{QaarUrVy Journal of Economics, Jan. 1897, p. 22). 

W. 
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But, as Mr Ruskin has sadlj^ said, our unbelief is 
unparalleled. 

“ There w,” we say, “ a Supreme Ruler, no question of 
it, only He cannot rule. His orders won’t work. He will 
be quite satisfied with euphonious and respectful repeti- 
tion of them. Execution would be too dangerous under 
existing circumstances, which He certainly never con- 
templated h” 

Yet principles must prevail: they are im- 
mortal, they are divine. And, as I cannot but 
believe, the question for the coming generation 
is how to apply practically the acknowledged 
truth from which I started, that we hold all our 
powers and possessions as a trust. The answer 
will come through a fresh quickening of the 
Christian life. The Christian life is not simply a 
logical deduction from the Christian faith. It is 
a new fact. It comes from the Living One. He 
only can communicate it through His Spirit ; but 
He uses us as His ministers. His life is mani- 
fested through us in whom He lives ; and not 
only must our actions in every relation be ruled 
by our faith, but in every action we realise (or 
fail to realise) our own being. 

The change for which we look and labour 
must be slow. Here, as everywhere, we shall win 
our souls in our patience. Sudden changes in the 
^ Modem Fainten, v., part ix. ch. xii. § 5. 
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nature of consumption could not* fail to bring 
widespread distress to workers; but if we agree 
to recognise the social character of expenditure, 
we shall prepare the way for a great saving of 
our resources and a great elevation of our national 
character : if we keep our ideal before us through 
every disappointment and delay, we shall feel and 
we shall spread its transforming influence. 

The work is for each one of us a personal one. 
By striving, and by striving unweariedly, to do 
our own work rightly, we shall in our measure 
further the common cause. A steadily enlight- 
ened conscience will silently and irresistibly raise 
the standard of commercial obligation in produc- 
tion and distribution and consumption, and help 
to form a public opinion strong enough to purify 
and ennoble the common social life to which we 
all contribute and in which we all share. 
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subject which is proposed for our discus- 
sion this evening is one which must have 
pressed on the hearts and minds of all of us 
during the past v ar. During that year we have 
been called upon to consider three wars, bringing 
forward three different groups of problems and 
answering to three distinct principles ; and these 
must have forced us to consider whether war is 
justifiable, and, if so, under what circumstances ; 
and if it arises, what, as Christians, we ought to 
do to mitigate the evils which it brings, and to 
secure that in the end it may issue in a righteous 
and lasting peace. 

Proposing to touch only on our attitude to- 
wards war, I may, I think, assume that we all 
agree that war is inconsistent with the ideal of 
Christianity, towards which we strain with con- 
fident hope ; but many hold that it is not only 
inconsistent with the ideal, but that it is also 
inconsistent with the profession of Christianity, 
as it fulfils its work on the present scene of the 
earth : that war is unjustifiable. 

Others, again, maintain that war lies outside 
the proper sphere of Christian 'activity': that 
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it belongs to a natural order of things with which 
the faith is not concerned : that war is inevitable. 

Both these views appear to me to be equally 
opposed to the claims of Christianity and to the 
experience of life. But I can now only take ac- 
count of the claims of Christianity. In regard 
to the contention that war is absolutely un- 
justifiable, I would observe that Christianity 
deals with the whole world, the sum of things 
as they are. And as things are, we find violence, 
wrongs, selfish ambition, both in men and nation^, 
which must be dealt with. The supreme end 
which is proposed to us is not peace, but right- 
eousness — the fulfilment of personal and national 
duties to God and men, the repression, the ex- 
tinction, if possible, of personal and national 
injustice. In both cases there is one who bears 
the sword not in vain. In both cases the last 
decision is by force. 

The machinery of settled government works 
so smoothly that we forget that the execution of 
justice between man and man rests in the end 
on force ; but a little reflection shews that it 
is so. The national voice, however expressed, 
imposes the' law, it may be, on an unwilling 
minority, The national forces provide for the 
infliction of the legal penalty for violating the 
law. Armed forces stand behind the judge. 
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The action of Government at home and 
abroad, in public and in private controversies, is 
ultimately, I repeat, supported by force. This deci- 
sive fact is constantly overlooked, and I cannot 
but feel grateful that we have been lately re- 
minded that ‘ two of the originals of the Society 
‘of Friends, G, Fox and Is. Pennington,’ unlike 
representatives of a later school among them, 
recognised ‘ the use and actual necessity of force 
‘ and a resort to the sword of justice.’ The words 
of Pennington, indeed, express the truth so clearly 
that I will venture to quote them: — ‘I speak 
‘not/ he writes, ‘against any magistrates or 
‘peoples defending themselves against foreign 
‘invasion or making use of the sword to suppress 
‘the violent and evil-doers within their borders 
‘(for this the present state of things may, and 
‘doth require) and a great blessing will attend 
‘ the sword where it is borne uprightly to that 
‘end, and its use will be honourable 

If, indeed, we once recognise the universal 
conditions of life — personal, social, national, as 
they are — the conclusion appears to be inevitable 
that we must face the possibility of a just war. 
No doubt in the complicated relations of States 
there is need of anxious care to determine when 

1 Quoted by MrS. Bancroft, jun., in a letter to the. Spectator ^ 
Sept, 15, 1900. 
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and under what conditions the appeal to force 
shall be made ; but in the abstract I venture to 
maintain, without the least doubt, that the appeal 
may be rightly made, and that the Christian 
must acknowledge war as an ultimate means for 
maintaining a righteous cause. 

It does not appear to me to be necessary to 
labour this point further, but I wish to add a 
few words on the second view to which I have 
referred — that ‘ war is one of the necessities of 
society,' in consequence of an irregularity in its 
structure which it is not the place of Christians 
to correct : that, in fact, we ' cannot alter the 
‘ plan of this world ' : that war is a condition of 
human life for ever. And I am the more anxious 
to do this, because an influential critic, forecasting 
our discussion here to-night, expressed the opinion 
that we should not go beyond this judgment. For 
my own part, I most earnestly — I will dare to 
say confidently — hope that we shall. For such 
teaching appears to me to be fundamentally 
opposed to the Gospel. 

Nations, families, men, with all their capaci- 
ties and obligations and perils, belong, as such, to 
the ideal of humanity. Christ deals with them 
all, claims them all. What we see at present in 
societies and in men is not the Divine plan, 
which we could have no wish to alter, but the 
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Divine plan marred by sin, nijaer \^hich we see 
in Christ the Divine plan, through a mirror as in 
a riddle. The evil nature is to be foiigho against 
in societies no less than in individuals, and in the 
name of God it is to be subdued. War is a 
necessity in nations in the same^way as profligacy 
has been said to be a necessity for men. But all 
that Christ creai^ud is capable of the redemption 
which He wrought. Redeemed nations are neces- 
sary to a redeemed htimanity. 

The Holy Scriptures speak, as we all remem- 
ber, of a momentous change which shall come over 
the world, but wo fail to observe that the change 
has already come in essence in the Incarnation. 
We have to realise it. The earth must be to the 
end the scene in which men are to gather the 
fruits of Christ’s victory. But we^ believe, and 
we must act as believing, that it is the purpose 
of God ‘ to sum up/ * to reconcile all things ’ in 
Christ, and that He calls us to work with Him. 

Thus, in my opinion, our attitude towards war 
is surely determined. We shall accept it as a 
necessity, under certain conditions, in the present 
state of things, and when we have accepted it we 
shall prosecute it with unquestioning faith, as 
fulfilling a sacred duty. But we shall not ac- 
quiesce in the present state of things. As Chris- 
tians, we shall deal with the world as it is, but, 
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at the same time, as Christians, we shall seek to 
purify and ennoble our social and national rela- 
tions. We shall resolutely hold, to quote Is. 
Pennington again, that Hhere is a better state 
‘ which the Lord hath already brought some into, 
‘and which nations are to expect and travel 
‘ towards.* 

, ^ Meanwhile, in our labours to attain this better 
state, we shall remember that each nation has 
some ministry committed to it: that its end is 
not aggrandisement but service : that war is 
immeasurably better than the betrayal of its 
trust, the neglect of its duty towards those who 
rightly look to it for help and protection : that 
the use which is made of the opportunities 
brought by the close of a successful war is in some 
sense a measure of its righteousness. 

Thus, I repeat, while we accept the heavy 
responsibilities of war, we shall labour unceasingly 
for peace. Labour in this spirit will not be fruit- 
less. Experience justifies our confidence in the 
promises of the Gospel. The history of Christen- 
dom from the Fall of the Roman Empire is the 
history of the preparation of the nations for inter- 
national peace.' In one continuous movement 
private and tribal wars have been abolished ; the 
horrors of war have been mitigated: its ravages 
have been limited ; and if the ultimate appeal is 
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still necessarily made to force, the exercise of 
force is more and more determined by moral con- 
siderations. 

Above all, we are learuing to perceive that 
nations, like men, are members one of another, 
a truth which is complementary to that of the 
brotherhood of men. This truth brings the 
question of international arbiti-ation very near to 
us. The age is, I believe, ready to entertain it 
seriously. Nor has the experience of the last two 
years modified the conviction or the hope with 
which I have advocated the cause for twenty 
years. It is something to have learnt more clearly 
than before what subjects cannot be submitted to 
arbitration. And perhaps we Englishmen have 
come to see — and we need the lesson — how far we 
are still from understanding the feelings and 
aspirations of other nations and recognising with 
intelligent generosity the services which they are 
able to render to the race. Such true under- 
standing is a condition of peace. Taking this 
wider outlook, we can see that the cause of peace 
does move forward. The slowness of the move- 
ment need not trouble us. The pi eparation of the 
earth to be man’s dwelling-place and the prepara- 
tion of the world for Christ shew the immeasurable 
patience of Qon. He waits, and we can wait — wait 
in unshaken hope for the. fulfilment of His will 
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ri lHE memorable description which Pascal gives 
of humanity, as * a man who lives and learns 
*for ever,’ expresses in a vivid image thoughts 
which are widely current at the present time. 
We feel now, as never before, the solidarity of 
mankind : we feel its corporate growth : we feel 
that it tends, however slowly, towards the realisa- 
tion of a perfect life through the combined and 
harmonious action of ail its parts. 

In this vast growth there are momentous 
crises. The end towards which we look with 
hope, which no disappointments can extinguish, 
is wrought out through men. Currents of indi- 
vidual feeling find expression in national senti- 
ment. Such a crisis seems to be at hand now. 
During the last century two strong influences 
have been at work — the desire for personal 
development, and the instinct of association. We 
seek eagerly to realise ourselves, and we recognise 
that this can only be done through society. At 
the same time, the tendency of nations has not 
been to disintegration, as some great teachers 
anticipated, but to consolidation. A united Italy 
and a united Germany are the monuments of 
w, 24 
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conteraporary political movement. At 1^ it is 
tacitly acknowledged that progress in hlifeonal 
life comes from the combination of various ele- 
ments under one sovereign power. 

* In this fact lies the principle of Imperialism, 
Imperialism is the practical advocacy of a fellow- 
ship of peoples with a view to the completeness 
of their separate development, a wide federation 
for the realisation in the members of their special 
character. An Empire, as I understand the term, 
looking only at the circumstances of our own 
time, is a union of self-governing or subject States 
under one supreme authority, held together by 
%n ideal more or less clearly recognised by^ all, 
guarded by an adequate organisation for con^mon 
defence, of which the ultimate aim is the welfare 
and relative completeness of all the bodies which 
are included in it. The prospect of increased 
power or material advantages, though it may 
assist in a secondary degree in creating or main- 
taining an Empire, does not belong to the essence 
of it. An Empire, in other words, is the embodi- 
ment on a large scale of two ideas characteristic 
of our generation — ^association and service. 

In this light, then, an Empire is a step 
towards the attainment of the earthly destiny 
of man, ‘the federation of the world,' a corporate 
fellowship of men as men. It belongs to a late 
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stage of human hisfcoiy. Families, tribes, king- 
doms, nations, empires offer in succession ever- 
growing combinations of men. An Empire, as I 
have defined it, wfis not possible in the ancient 
world, which national life was founded upon 
slavery. The medieval Roman Empire, as com- 
plementary to th^^ Roman Church, was a prema- 
ture attempt to establish a final organisation of 
civil life. A true Empire is itself a preparation 
for something further; for there may be at the 
same time many Empires embodying different 
ideals, which, when they have done their work, 
will form parts of a larger union. Thus, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, the 
United States of America, have each a special 
character which is fitted to contribute to the 
manifestation of the fulness of human nature. 
And in regard to this supreme issue they are not 
rivals, but fellow- workers. The loss of one is the 
loss of all: the gain of one is the gain of all. 
And though this is substantially true of the rela- 
tions of nation to nation, yet the truth is more 
impressive and more complete in the relations of 
larger bodiea In this sense it may be said that 
an Empire makes for peace, not indeed as its 
primary aim, but ns its natural result. 

When, then, and where are we to look for the 
formation of Empires? For the answer to the 

24 — 2 ^ 
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question we must endeavour to master the lessons 
of history. For us history on a large scale is the 
revelation of the will of God ; and in the histtn-y 
of the greatest nations we may expect to find the 
will of God for them. They are themselves the 
record and the retribution of their past and the 
prophecy of their future. Studying carefully what 
the\ have been and what they are, we can deter- 
mine in some measure how they are iikely, either 
separately or as centres round ^vhich smaller 
powers are gathered, to contribute towards that 
harmonious completeness of the whole race which 
answers to the purpose of creation. 

Looking to this end, if only for a moment, we 
are enabled to rise above the struggles of the 
passing years and to understand a little of the 
Divine counsel when ‘ the Most High gave to the 
‘nations their inheritance’ (Deut. xxxii. 8), ‘having 
‘determined their appointed seasons and the 
‘ bounds of their habitation ’ (Acts xvii. 26). The 
thought brings back trust, and perhaps we dare 
to believe that as the civilisation of the Old 
World found its crown in Roman law, the noblest 
expression of force, so the New World, in spite of 
defeats and apostasies, tends towards a fellowship 
of peoples, the embodiment of love. But turning 
from this glorious vision, which is, I believe, no 
idle dream, but a promise offered to faith, let us 
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aarrow our inquiry and ask what is our own part 
in this august drama — the part of 

‘Our vast orierife — and one isle, one isle 
That knows not her own vastness.* 

The answer cannot be doubtful. The expeii- 
j ence of England is unique. Expansion » the 
essential cliaractr»*isfcic of English national life. 
Our Colonies have been spread throughout the 
world not in obedience to any definite and far- 
seeing design, but by a natural overflow of an 
energetic population. Englishmen have occupied 
the most thinly-peopled countries of the New 
World, and they have carried with them not only 
their nationality but their country. They have 
remained, though far oflF, parts of the Mother 
Slate. In this lies the secret of their permanence. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there 
was not only a Greater Britain : there was also 
a Greater France, a Greater Spain, a Greater 
Portugal, a Greater Holland, but now the Greater 
Britain alone remains^ 

So our State spread widely and surely, and 
at the same time we gained little by little the 
sovereignty of India. The acquisition was un- 
premeditated and unforeseen, but it was decisive; 
and in the second half of this century we found 

1 This fact is brought out most impressively in Seeley’s 
Expansion of England^ Lecture III., The Empire, 
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OTireelves bound by the closest ties to our Coloi^ies; 
kindred in blood and faith, and to India, alien in 
both. 

We hardly recognised the greatness of the 
fact. A splendid pageant brought it vividly before 
our eyes, and not long afterwards a great peril 
disclosed its significance. The appeal to Imperial 
obligation was answered by the voice of a united 
host of peoples. The Colonies and India alike 
spontaneously placed their resources at the dis- 
posal of the Mother Country, and at once the ' 
Empire was revealed. 

It is not, I think, necessary to inquire whether 
we shall acknowledge and strive to the uttermost 
to fulfil the responsibilities which are thus shewn 
to be our heritage, the outcome of our past history. 
The old argument that Colonies will iall from 
the parent stem like fruit when they are ripe is 
no longer current. We have learnt that the 
separation of the United States is a warning 
and not a precedent. We shall hardly hear 
again the " strain to shame us ’ : 

‘Keep you to yourselves; 

So loyal is too costly I friends, your love 
Is but a burthen: loose the bond and go.’ 

And even if India increases our dangers and is 
of questionable material benefit, we cannot leave 
unfinished the work which we have begun. 
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We have not, then, to form^a British Empire; 
it exists already, and is conscious of itself. But 
we have to ask ourselves, going back to our 
definition of Empire, What is \ts ideal? What 
are the conditions of its maintenance ? What is 
its aim ? 

Little need be said of the English ideal. 
Briefly we may describe it as personal freedom 
passing into equality of opportunity, local self- 
government, established or in prospect, justice 
between man and man. 

Nor is it necessary to dwell on the provision 
which is required for common defence. In this 
respect India is thoroughly organised and repre- 
sented in the Imperial Government, nor is there 
reason to fear that there will be any serious 
difficulty in adjusting satisfactorily the part which 
the Colonies shall take in the Imperial counsels 
and in Imperial defence. 

The vital question for us all is. What shall 
be the aim of our Empire? To what end shall 
the Mother Country use her treasures of influence, 
of insight, of experience? We can still say, in 
spite of all failures and passing gusts of way- 
wardness ; 

•* 

‘Her oiten eyes de'iir© the truth; 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in tham.* 
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She will therefore assuredly use them, not for ag- 
grandisement in power or wealth, not for making 
others instruments of her own will, but, in a word, 
for effectual service — for service, in the first place, 
to those who are bound to her in the unity of 
the Empire, and then to those who are without, 
as fellow-servants with her of God for humanity. 

No doubt commerce will play an important, 
though not dominant, part in this service. Com- 
merce itself, rightly regarded, is service. By 
commerce the resources of the world are made 
available for all. And perhaps there is no Impeiial 
task more urgent or more difficult than to provide 
that the fertility of the tropics shall be made the 
means of elevating the native races, who alone 
can cultivate the soil, and at the same time 
furnish new food-supplies to the inhabitants of 
unproductive countries. Here is a large part 
of ‘ the white man s burden,' through whom the 
work of Empire must be administered^ 

Nor can we at such a time forget that our 
whole national life rests upon the Christian faith. 
Our Sovereign is solemnly consecrated to the 
kingly office*. Our Imperial deliberations are 

' 1 Beo Gidding’s Dtmocracy and Empire f pp. 283 f. 

* Our English Coronation Service is a noble commentary 
on the idea of government. It can be traced loack for eleven 
^centuries. It is a grave loss that it is not printed as an 
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opened by prayer in the Djvine Name.^ The 
facts may be comtnoiily overlooked or disregarded, 
but they do, I believe, exercise an insensible 
influence over our public life. They belong to 
our civil constitution. They have, it is true, no 
constraining force, but they express the idea of 
our government. 

We shall, then, remembering the master-truth 
that ' there is no wealth but life/ endeavour to 
give to all the parts of our Empire of the fulness 
of our own life. If we have learnt the lessons 
of our national history, we shall nob seek to 
assimilate but to co-ordinate the federated com- 
munities, and to call into play their peculiar 
forces as joint ministers with us to the common 
good. We shall not seek to reproduce an image 
of England under other conditions, but to make 
the spirit of England fertile in new results. We 
shall not seek to organise a highly concentrated 
government, but to apply ruling thoughts to 
various circumstances. We shall not seek to 
convey a form of civilization only which, after 
all, is of the earth earthy. 

We shall seek to recognise and to confess the 
reality of the unseen, as well as of the seen. 

Appendix to the Prayer Book. See MaRkell’e Monumenta 
Ritualia, ii. pp. Ixxii. jBf; 8 £f. Three Gor<mation Orders^ 
Iiondon, 1900 (H. Bradshaw Society). 
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in our policy and in our enterprises; to cherish 
and to manifest in all we do the conviction of 
a spiritual destiny of all men, which fills every 
action, great and small, with the sense of the 
invisible and the eternal; to communicate the 
fulness of our own highest aspirations, industrial, 
social, moral, spiritual — all that can be seen in 
history to have contributed to make whatever is 
noblest in our character; to welcome the forruation 
of new popular types under the inspiration of the 
old temper, for in Empires, no less than in men 
and nations, differences of function answer to 
^fulness of being. 

All this seems to be quite clear, yet when we 
contemplate the charge that is laid upon us, we 
must cry, ‘Who is sufficient for these things?’ for 
certainly no such burden of obligation has ever 
been laid on any nation as is laid on us towards 
our countrymen and the native races in our colo- 
nies and in India. 

Yet to acknowledge it as our own burden is 
something. Hitherto we have hardly seriously 
considered it. We have vaguely supposed that 
some coming separation would relieve us from 
the debt. 

m I need hardly remind you how grievously we 
have neglected the spiritual wants of our country- 
men in Greater Britain. ' The record ef the first 
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settlement in New South Waleil is, I think, the 
darkest page in English history. No wonder if 
that unnatural crime still bears evil fruit. But 
there is yet time for reparation, and it is our first 
Imperial duty to make it, to leave no effort 
untried till we have brought to our colonists all 
that has sustained among us the generous fruit- 
fulness of sacriiieo. And this we shall do, not by 
sending solitary labourers, who must break down 
in their isolation, but brotherhoods of men, who, 
while they will be enabled to keep fresh their 
own faith by sympathetic fellowship, will touch 
those atnong whom they work by the force of 
social devotion. 

This is our first Imperial duty; and our duty 
to the heathen races within our borders is scarcely 
less important. We have had few race-conflicts 
in our colonics, except in Canada and South 
Africa; but our race-obligations, especially in 
Africa and India, are unparalleled. 

In Africa vigorous and receptive peoples are 
waiting for the Christian message. As yet we 
have hardly recognised our opportunities, much 
less fulfilled them. But the peril of our Empire 
has constrained us to reflect upon its debts ; and 
when in His own good time God gives us, as we 
pray, the blessing of stable peace in regions now 
desolated by war, we shall be enabled to shew in 
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what spirit we resisted at all cost the attack on 
our supremacy, by striving to bring to all who 
are under our dominion, Englishman, Boer, or 
Kafifir, the ennobling privileges of the true free- 
dom which is born of the truth. 

The problems of India are far more complex. 
There the progress of mutual understanding must 
necessarily be slow ; but by unwearied sympathy 
we may hope to win at last the secret of charac- 
ters strangely different from our own. In India 
we can master the lessons of the oldest book- 
religions in their strength and in their weakness. 
In India Christian and Mohammedan can meet 
on an equality elsewhere impossible. In India 
the victory over Asia must be gained ; and those 
who are competent to judge think that we may 
look forward to the time when India will finally 
be organised in distinct nations under our para- 
mount power. What reward could be greater for 
centuries of watchful government^ I 

Such Imperial service so welcomed and so 
fulfilled will react upon ourselves. The vigour of 
Empire is maintained and increased by strength- 
ening the weak no less than by controlling the 
strong. Force is quickened as much by the 
ministries of "devotion as by the exercise of 
authority. The sense of responsibility abroad 
1 Compare C. L. Tupper, Our Indian Protectorate, p. 411. 
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will deepen the sense of responsibility at home.* 
The greatness of our calling will make ns justly 
intolerant of domestic evils. 

No doubt such service »vill 'eost us much. Im- 
perial duty corresponds with national sacrifice. 
The virtue of a people, as has been well said, is 
shewn by what it has done and suffered to bring 
its convictions to others'. The patriot rejoices 
that he is allowed to dispense for his country's 
sake endowments which, though bestowed on him, 
were designed for the enrichment of the race. 
The love of country, like all love, is sustained, not 
by gaining, but by giving. The crowning hope 
of Israel was that in ‘the people’ all ‘the nations 
of the earth’ should be blessed. Such is the 
Divine law of national prosperity. 

Here, then, lies the missionary call to England 
and the English Church, the call to a civil mission 
and to a rc'ligious mission. What the civil power 
cannot do, the Church, the spiritual organ of the 
nation, is charged to do, and no other body can 
share its responsibility, though many may, with 
generous devotion, lighten its labours 

The Catholic Church, we must remember, 
embodies the Imperial idea, and hallows it. It 
claims all men in their characteristic divisions, 
‘ tribes and longues,’ for the Divine kingdom. It 
1 Mazzini, Essays^ p. 236. 
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hallows eveiy gift. Through its imcoasing min- 
istry each earthly Empire reaches its end in the 
largest ordered society of men ; and in due time 
‘the kingdom* (not ‘kingdoms*) of the world 
.becomes ‘the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ.* 

It will be said that the sketch which I have 
given h an ideal, an unattainable ideal An ideal 
is, I believe, the only possible foundation for a 
stable policy. The English character is naturally 
unwilling to accept ideals. We are inclined to 
acquiesce in the position which we have gained : 
we do not look forward. We pride ourselves upon 
our practical instincts, and are generally satisfied 
that we can take the next step if movement is 
lequired. But now suddenly, unexpectedly, we 
have been startled by a revelation of the ideal 
which answers to our circumstances, which is the 
interpretation of our history. It comes as a sum- 
mons to fresh work in the coming century. 

The question, then, which we have to answer 
as we look towards it is, not, Can we achieve it ? 
but. Is it true ? Does it answer to our faith ? If 
so, we must throw ourselves, our task, nay. His 
task, on God : ‘ He Joves the burthen.* 

In the restlessness and discontent and uncer* 
tainty which have marked the close of a century 
of unequalled material prosperity we can recognise 
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iho inarticulate desire for some master thought 
which shall be inspiiution and guidance fo^* nobler 
efforts to which Our gathered resources can be 
conb< crated. Can we not find it — at least, under 
one aspect — in the thought of Imperial duty as I 
have sought to explain it, the free offering of the 
lessons of age-long experience to the enthusiasm 
of youth, of the discipline of strength to the 
immature and the weak, the translation into 
action of the principle of the Divine life, ‘not tp 
be ministered unto, but to minister' ? 

In the fulfilment of such a work the conditions 
of political and spiritual progress are seen to be 
identical The statesman and the divine equally 
strive to further the growth of humanity — the 
man who lives and learns for ever — by developing 
the healthy activity of every member; both recog- 
nise the mutual dependence of the j)arts and of 
the whole; both strive to extend the beneficent 
activity of fellowship and co-operation ; both look 
forward in hours of insight to ‘the peace, unity, 
and concord of all nations,' the goal of earthly 
existence ; and if the statesmey^i rests in this, the 
divine sees the vision brightened into some more 
glorious form of social life in another order which 
as yet passeth knowledge. 

Even now we know that we are, in St Paul's 
words, ‘one man in Christ Jesus'; and in the 
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strength of this transcendent truth we look for- 
ward to the unity of the Empire as a preparation 
for the unity of humanity in ‘one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
over all, and through all, and in all.’ 



PBOGBESS. 



Annual Meetimj of the Christian Social Union. 
Leeds, 

Nov. 26 , 1900 . 



T^EW words t^re used more often at the jiresent 
day, or with greater pride, than * progress/ 
We are assured that this is ‘an age of progress/ 
Parties commend their claims to us on the ground 
that they are ‘ progressive/ It is assumed that 
we are agreed on the meaning of the terms. 
And yet a very little reflection will shew that this 
is not the case. There are serious differences of 
opinion as to the sphere, the scope, the standard 
of progress. Change, even if it is popular, is 
not necessarily progress, nor movement, however 
rapid. Before we can determine whether a change 
or a movement is really progress, we must deter- 
mine what is the end which we desire to reach. 
Progress, in other words, is advance towards 
a recognised ideal. There is an ideal for a man, 
for a nation, for humanity itself; and the pro- 
gress of each is measured by the advance which 
is made towards it. If, then, we wish to estimate 
human progress, we must fix the human ideal. 

What, therefore, we ask, is the human ideal ? 
The answer lies at the very foundation of our 

26—2 
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Christian faith ; the ideal of man is * the likeness 
of God/ But instead of adopting at once this 
august phrase, I think that we shall hold the 
truth which it expresses in its highest form most 
jsurely if we follow the guidance of our common 
experience. 

Life, then, I may assume, is, in its fullest 
sense, the most precious thing which we have. 
It reaches, as we believe, from the seen to the 
unseen. If we lay down our earthly life it is 
that we may take it again under noble/ con- 
ditions. 

It follows that progress is advance towards 
the ideal of life. But when we speak of life we 
at once realise that we all have two lives — two 
lives on eaiiih — the pei^sonal life and the social 
life. A man can no more exist without a State 
than a State without men. The ideal of life, 
then, will include the ideal of personal life and 
the ideal of social life. At the end both lives 
will reach their perfection together, when each 
man, to adopt Ruskin's words, ‘having perfected 
the functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpfol influence, both personal 
and by means of his possessions, on the lives of 
others^ ; ’ or in the yet fuller teaching of St Paul, 
when ‘ the man of OoD,* disciplined by the mani- 
i Vnto ThU Lmt^ p. 166. * 
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fold teacjbing of Holy Script^ure, 'complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work*/ 
These two lives are inseparable for every 
man. They necessarily act and react upon each 
other. The society helps to form the citizen, 
and the citizen helps to form the society; and 
if we consider their ideals apart we shall see 
how the one uends to include the other — how 
there is one life underlying both 

The ideal of the individual is evidently the 
complete and harmonious development of all his 
powers, physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
with complete command over them, crowned by 
the right use of all he is and has for the service 
of others ; for he cannot be an end to himself. 

These several human powers obviously exist 
in diflferent men in different degrees; but man 
as man must have some sense of honesty, truth, 
goodness, holiness; some capacity for work, for 
affection, for service ; and his diity is to cultivate 
each power and capacity in due measure. And 
through all he will endeavour to realise himself 
and not to imitate another : to be true to his own 
constitution, that so he may ojSFer his peculiar 
gifts to the body of which he is a member. 
Each man rightly fulfils his oflSce in virtue of 
his special character. The 'likeness of Qor>,' 


1 2 Tim. iii. 17. 
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which man was made to gain, is not reached in 
each individual, but in the whole race through 
fellowship with Him who is its Root and Head. 
Thus, in the development of individuals we shall 
not aim at the attainment of universal equality 
but at the cultivation of personal differences. 
Humanity is not at last an aggregate of in- 
distinguishable units, but a living whole, in 
which each part fulfils a peculiar function. 

At the same time, men are united by birth, 
by circumstances, by natural gifts, in families, 
tribes, classes, nations, in which their lives find 
permanent continuance. The manifold wealth 
which individuals have gathered, the rich harvest 
of 'admiration, hope, and love,’ becomes the heri- 
tage of the society and ministers to its growth: 
the work survives the worker. In the society 
there is no increase in our intellectual and moral 
powers in themselves through the course of time, 
as far as history bears witness, but by their 
exercise they leave results of experience which 
are the endowment of later generations. Race 
differs from race, as it appears, not so much by 
inherent inequalities of constitution as by the 
influence of the social tradition which surrounds 
them\ In stable societies not only material and 
intellectual gains but also moral and spiritual 
1 Cf. Kidd, Social Evolution^ pp.^272, ff. 
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gains are accumulated and handed down, by 
which the formation of higher types of character 
is brought about. Where there is no continuity 
of social life each generation starts, as it were, 
afresh, and there can be no maturity of power, 

Thus we can see that the social ideal corre- 
sponds with the person^,! ideal. To take the 
case of the nation only ; the typical character of 
the peo])le, their peculiar gifts, the accumulations 
of industrial, ethical, religious experience which 
they hold, the lessons of their history, form the 
national wealth which they have to guard, to 
cultivate, to use for the common good. For the 
nation no less than the man has its function in 
a larger life, the life of the race. Its ultimate 
aim, its supreme destiny, is the service of 
humanity. It serves best as it is best fitted 
to fulfil its own part. Thus regarded from the 
highest point of sight, all the elements of 
humanity, from the citizen to the nation and 
to the community of nations, work together 
according to the Divine order for the perfection 
of mankind. 

In each case the law of life is to co-ordinate 
and not either to subject or to assimilate the 
contributory parts ; to secure an interchange and 
not a monopoly of special advantages ; to realise 
the brotherhood and the membership of men. 
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classes, nations, all alike offering their mature 
powers the fulness of the sovereign life* in 
which they all share according to their several 
capacities. 

This great end is foreshewn by St Paul when 
he says to Christians, who are ‘the firstfruits 
of God’s creaturesV that in them, ‘there can 
be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can be no male and female ; 
for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus*.* This 
is the ideal, the ‘ one man * ; and human pro- 
gress is the advance of the whole towards its 
ideal through the advance of its several parts 
in the richest variety of life. The man realising 
his ideal contributes to the ideal of the State, 
and the State realising its ideal contributes to 
the ideal of the race, till at last humanity reaches 
the likeness of God, when ‘the love of the 
brethren * — the love of Christian for Christian — 
passes into absolute love which is the essence of 
the Divine nature. 

And here another point must be noticed. In 
speaking of the ideal of man we cannot forget the 
scene of his growth. Man cannot be separated 
from the realm over which he was set, partner 
alike in his blessing and in the consequences of 


> James i. 18, 


> Gal. iU. S8. 
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his fall * The whole creation,^ we read^ ^groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now;' its 
‘ earnest expectation waiteth for the revealing of 
the sons of God*/ And on the other hand, 
man's own development is deeply affected by 
his attitude towards creation. A sympathetic, 
reverent regard of all that is ‘ below ' him in 
the present order ennobles his own character. 
By this we can in j>art recognise his progress ; 
and in few things is the contrast between the 
Old World and Christendom more evident than 
in the difference between the classical and the 
modern feeling for Nature. ' The love of natural 
beauties,' it has been well said, ‘is not only in 
the eye; it requires a certain maturity of senti- 
mentV touched, I will venture to add, by the 
consciousness of the Incarnation. 

In thus endeavouring to determine our con- 
ception of progress by referring it to the ultimate 
ideal of humanity, I may seem to have travelled 
far from the common ways of duty. But I 
believe that I have not done so. The loftiest 
view of the significance of our action is always 
the truest. The ideal which inspires and guides 
our conduct may be unattainable by our own 
endeavours, as it is, to our judgment, immeasur- 

1 Bom. viii. 

* Ooldwin Saiitb, l.ectures on the Study of History ^ p. 76. 
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ably distant. But all we have to ask in such 
a case is, Does it answer to the will of God ? 
Does it correspond to the master-truth of our 
faith ? To these questions the reply cannot be 
doubtful if we deal seriously with the tran- 
scendent announcement, ‘The Word became 
flesh ; ’ and St Paul has, in fact, given the reply 
for us, both in regard to man £ts God made 
him, and in regard to man as he has become 
through his own self-assertion, when he says that 
it was the Divine purpose from the beginning 
‘ to sum up all things in Christ " ; and ‘ through 
Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, having 
made peace through the blood of His cross*.' 
And even if the end is to our eyes ‘ immeasurably 
distant,' yet to look to the glorious vision is to 
find that which directs effort and sustains hope 
in the darkness and struggles of the passing 
days. 

For it is by effort, by the resolute and sus- 
tained effort of those who have recognised the 
ideal, that advance is made towards it. And if I 
have used the words ‘development,' and ‘growth,' 
in speaking of human progress, I have had no 
intention of excluding the decisive force of per- 
sonal will. The result for which we look is not 
secured automatically. It is not due to the 
1 Eph. i. 10; CoLi. 20.^ 
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'natural’ action of physical causea It does not 
follow from the direct operation of our environ- 
ment, but from the modification of the environment 
in accordance with our respcmj^ible choice. Ex- 
ceptional types of noble character are formed, 
and then propagated. Great men stir the enthu- 
siasm, and direct the movements, and administer 
the resources ot 4}Iie multitude which, for the 
most part, is inclined to acquiesce in things as 
they are. Their labours most commonly become 
fruitful through sacrifice, though some preparation 
is made in the popular temper for the reception 
of their message. Thus the daring innovator is, 
under another aspect, the interpreter of thoughts 
which lie dormant in the minds of many. As 
we look back, we can see how in this way definite 
advances have been made towards the supreme 
ideal. It may still be very far off ; but men are 
nearer to it than they were a thousand or a 
hundred years ago, and, on the whole, there are 
no steps backward. 

There has been, I say, in the last century, 
substantial progress towards the personal and 
social ideals, the ideal of life which I have 
sketched. And here I take no direct account 
of the enormous increase of wealth among us, 
and of the ever-extending command which we 
have gained and are still gaining over the forces 
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of nature. These enlarge almost indefinitely our 
power and our responsibility, but in themselves 
they have no moral value. They tend to good 
•or to evil, according as they are used. The test 
of progress is character, and not possessions; 
that which is eternal, and not that which is 
temporary. And therefore, in speaking of pro- 
gress, I think rather of the ma*iifold efforts which 
have been made to secure a fuller and more 
harmonious cultivation of all the endowments of 
the citizen and of the State for human service. 

I do not forget the terrible evils of commercial 
competition, and of irresponsible riches. I do 
not forget the serious, resolute, aggressive un- 
belief which is active in the world, and the still 
more prevalent indifference to spiritual 4hings. 
But we have learnt, at least in part, the master- 
truths by which such evils can be overcome. We 
have learnt the real unity of humanity and of 
creation. We have learnt to feel one for another. 
We are even now learning that the interpretation 
and the hope of the universe lie in the Incarna- 
tion, as fulfilling the design of creation. And 
in answer to this teaching there is on all sides 
a frank recognition, such as never was before, of 
social evils, of overcrowding, of intemperance, of 
profligacy, and an unwearied search for the means 
of dealing with them effectually. There is also * 
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in all classes a steady growtli of iutelligent re . 
ligious feeling; and there are many types of 
disciplined life among us devoted to good works. 

The spirit to which suuh facts bear witness 
hiks already been embodied in various forms 
which are rich in promise for the future. A 
comprehensive scheme of popular education, which 
has been supplemented by free libraries, picture 
galleries, public parks and gardens, university 
settlements, and extension lectures, generously 
supported from national, municipal, and private 
funds, is an eloquent witness to the general desire 
to obtain for all our fellow-countrymen an equality 
of opportunity. 

The same spirit has also profoundly influenced 
our history. I have myself lived through two 
crises of revolution, the one political, in 1832, 
and the other industrial, in 1844, of which one 
who had studied it at the time said that it was 
‘solvable to all appearances by force only'.' But 
both revolutions were in fact accomplished peace- 
ably ; and the relations of^ parties one to another 
were never more marked by reasonable toleration 
than at the present time, and the relations of 
classes were never more satisfactory. 

So, again, t||e sense of Imperial duty, quick- 

' Kiigels, The Condition o/ the Working -Close in England 
in. 1844, ed. 1802, prof. xi. 
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ened by a great peril, has led us to reflect with 
fresh solicitude on the debts which we owe to 
subject peoples committed to our charge; and 
the Church has met the call of our colonies and 
of heathen lands with fresh enthusiasm for mis- 
sionary enterprise. And if the Conference at 
the Hague did not at once fulfil the hopes of its 
promoters, it marked an epoch in international 
statesmanship ; and nothing which has happened 
since has lessened its significance. 

In all these directions, in the regions of personal, 
social, national life, we have moved along the way 
which leads to the true goal of humanity. This 
is progress ; and what has been achieved is a 
preparation for larger efforts. We have learned 
by failure. We are now generally agreedlupon 
our aims : nobility of character and not onty out- 
ward prosperity; victory over evil its source, 
and not in its consequences ; reforms which shall 
regard the welfare of future generations, who are 
‘ the greatest number.' 

Such lessons suggest definite lines of action 
for the coming years. Hitherto, we have not 
unnaturally concentrated attention on the pro- 
duction of material goods; in the next century 
the problem of their distribution will probably 
take the foremost place. At the same time, no 
less care will be paid to the conditions of labour* 
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than to its results; for labour makes or mars 
men, and men worth more than wbkt they 
produce. We shall endeaA^oiir to ascertain by 
sympathetic intercourse wiuh the poor how far 
the inadequate satisfaction of elementary wants 
hinders the development of the noblest feelings ; 
how far the existence of any large class amongst 
us may be fairly described as ‘toil and sleep, 
with short intervals of unhealthy excitement/ 
We shall, I can hardly doubt, consider large plans 
of ordered emigration under chosen leaders. W’e 
shall accept no rest till the prospect of an old 
age of helpless destitution is removed from our 
artisans without checking their spirit of indepen- 
dence and self-help. Above all, we shall strive 
that their whole life, and the life of all of us, 
may be raised to a higher level. As long as our 
hearts are set on material things it cannot but 
be that the desire for pleasures will steadily 
increase beyond any possible increase in the 
means of purchasing them. Growing discontent 
will be the attendant on growing prosperity. 
But the most precious things are the commonest, 
and these are to be gained not by large fortunes 
but by large souls. We shall therefore cultivate 
in ourselves, and communicate on every side, the 
sense of beauty and the power of admiration, the 
capacity for rejoicing in the open, inexhaustible 
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treasures of earth and sea and sky, and ih their 
interpretation by artists and prophets. Those 
who have large means will take heed lest they 
lead others into temptation by luxurious indul- 
gence ; and those who have little will shew that 
they are rich in pleasures which grow greater as 
they are shared by more. We shall view life as 
a whole, the life of the man, of the nation, of 
the race, and keep the ideal in view while %e 
aim to make sure the next step towards it, 
looking at once to the earthly future and to the 
unseen. 

I do not bide from myself the difficulties which 
beset these tasks of the coming age. But they 
lie along the path on which we have entered. 
A trust in unlimited progress is a challenge to 
unlimited endeavour. There is about us a wealth 
of tenderness, of reverence, of enthusiasm, waiting 
to be used. There are times when a true but 
partial belief, having done its work, has lost its 
power to move thd multitude any longer. At 
such crises, as has been said, we need to 'alter 
the starting-point of social energy Such a call 
is addressed to us now. We are called to bring 
into the bume, and the market-place, and the 
council-chamber, the revelation which has been 

1 Of. Maziaim, Esmys^ p. 1S6 (*Ou the Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle’). 
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brought home to us — for it is^ no less — of the 
fellowship of maii with man in Christ, and of 
our fellowship on earth with oiir Father in heaven ; 
to proclaim a gospel to society and not only to 
individuals; to present Christian morality, sup- 
ported by Christian sanctions, as the ruling 
principle of social life, the inspiration and the 
guide of the progress of which we have spoken. 
Once again, in a fresh ‘fulness of the seasons,' 
we are called to proclaim the coming of the 
kingdom of God on earth, of which the signs 
are ^ righteousness, peace, joy in the Holy Spirit.' 
May we accept the charge, and the word of GOD 
spoken through our ministry will not fail 
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APPENDIX I. 

• LETTERS ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 

To the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese, 

Ml Dear Friends, 

May I commend the subjoined letter to your 
careful consideration, and ask your prayers that it 
may contribute to the increase of . God^s glory, and 
to the building up of His Church in fuller unity and 
strength both at home and abroad. 

Though the letter is private in character and 
does not claim to represent anything more than the 
feeling of a few friends who were drawn together by a 
special interest in Foreign Missions, it raises thoughts, 
and this the writers recognise, which may appeal to 
many among the younger clergy in our Diocese whom 
they have not been able to consult. 

I venture to address the Laity especially, because 
their active co-operation is essential for the fulfilment 
of the Divine Counsel. 

The answer ^which I returned to the letter is 
added ; and it will shew the view which I entertain 

26—2 
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of its bearing on the development of Church life 
among us. 

Your afi'ectionate fellow-servant and pastor, 

B. E. DUJSELM. 

Auckland Castlb, 

January 27th, 1896 , 


A Letter of Suggestion to the Bishop from some oj his 
Younger Clergy, 

j'' 

To some of us, pondering over the ceaseless cry 
for Colonial and Foreign Missionaries, met with 
‘ increased interest ^ and ‘ overflowing meetings,* but 
never yet by any appreciable movement among the 
clergy of the Church towards ' a united personal 
response, it has seemed that the difliculty is only 
one phase of that singular degree of independence 
which is at once the safeguard and the danger of us 
English clergy. In four cases out of five an English 
priest goes to work where he chooses, not where he 
is sent by his leaders. However devoted he may be, 
his choice must naturally be based on knowledge of 
the spheres of work open to him ; and how many 
men at the time of their ordination know enough 
about any Missionary post of work even to consider 
it alongside of Home-curacies, or to feel confidence 
in taking the great step' if they do consider it? And 
then, when once at work, it is natural to the best 
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workers to initiate no move for tht^iiiselYes till called 
to it definitely. 

It would be most unfair to assume that back-* 
wardness to go moans want of self-surrender. But 
the light sort of man, whilst unfortunately all too 
ignorant about missionary needs and claims, is nearly 
always engrossed and happy in his work. He is not 
likely to throw up and go out on a self-elected 
mission. 

So that in the normal current of events the 
reasonable and proportionate supply of men for 
Foreign Service will not be found by waiting till a 
sufficient number of individuals are spontaneously 
moved to go. 

But might it not be by those in authority under- 
taking to send th>e men who are willing to go ? 

We see that the cases are but few in which the 
Inward Call comes in a shape independent of outward 
voices, to demand that break with present circum- 
stances which is not the normal characteristic of 
the guided life. And we may think that the appeal 
of Societies, whether in print or made to us person- 
ally, is not made witli sufficient knowledge of us and 
our present work to amount to an authoritative call. 

But if one, who is not only our Bishop, but one 
in whose knowledge of the posts he recommended and 
of the men he spoke to (or at least in whose caution 
where he had not that knowledge) we had a happy 
confidence, were to say, ‘X, I have considered your 
powers, and I think that they are such as are still 
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more laeeded by the Church in India, or in the 
Colonies, or elsewhere/ — then some of us, we are 
4iure, would be found most glad to go; ju»t as we 
would to any other po^t in the Diocese or in anotlier 
part of England. 

We recognise that it is not possible even for those 
who might wish it to transfer to the shoulders of 
Authority the burden of their personal responsibility ; 
and it is not expected that these proposals should be 
applicable to the clergy at large. ' But we do asb 
leave for some to volunteer for a higher measure of 
personal direction than could be applied to alL And 
we believe there are many of us younger clergy, aii 
present untrammelled by domestic ties, willing to go 
if our Bishop sent us ; and as a matter of fact to this 
letter and the general •principle here asserted more thmi 
thi/rty of the present or late junior clergy of Durham 
have given their written assent. 

Will then your Lordship, we would deferentially 
ask, consider whether in any wa}" men can be en- 
couraged to intimate either unitedly or individually, 
hut privately, to their Bishop that they wish to be 
at his free disposal if occasion shall arise for Home 
or Foreign Service, at least until further notice f 
Would your Lordship be willing to keep some such 
confidential list of names as that we indicate, and 
from time to time definitely to invite your younger 
clergy to face the question of volunteering ? 

Such an offer might, we presume^^be accompanied 
by any limitations as to sphere or term of service that 
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to may have already made plain to the offerer; 
ndeed it is just to find guidance where these fail 
pat this scheme is" proposed. ^ 

|, Vre say that we cannot judge for ourselves the 
femparative needs of the Foreign and Home policies 
|| the Church. We note that it is not expected of 
fee private soldier in ru earthly army to select his 
)wn post and his o'vn nuuiceuvres. We do not think 
/hat it should be always left to private soldiers in 
the Divine army of aggression to do so. We think 
that those who stand on the Churches watch-towers 
may be willing to organise and direct us if they are 
once convinced that we are willing to obey orders 
and thankful to have them to obey. 

And as we gratefully recall what we have learnt, 
from the lips of our leaders and Fathers in God, as 
to the true place of Missionary work, and also the 
practical stimulus given to our recognition of it, we 
are encouraged to hope that we shall not be mistaken 
in making this definite response and appeal. 

On behalf of our thirty friends, 

Your Lordsliip^s obedient Sons, 

0. H. Boutploweb. 

L. P. Crawpurd. 

George L. King. 

W. M, Teape. 


Advent, 1895. 
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Auckland Castle, 

Epiphany, 1896. 

My Dear Sons, 

It was impossible for me to read your letter 
without the deepest emotion and thankfulness ; and 
perhaps the feeling was stronger because I received 
it on the morrow of the largest Ordination that I 
have been allowed to hold, in which I seemed to 
have a vision of the generation of labourers who will 
carry on the work which I must soon leave. 

Your letter rightly recognises that our ministerial 
commission is essentially world-wide, even as our 
Church is; and that the choice of our place of service 
ought to be made in full view of the whole field. 
In many cases, no doubt, the work which has been 
‘afore prepared’ for the young minister is plainly 
determined by circumstances, which are part of 
God’s discipline for us, or by some clear voice of His 
Spirit ; but in many more there are no decisive claims 
at home or abroad to guide his choice. Where this 
relative freedom exists you think that it is an oppor- 
tunity for the right use of which you may reasonably 
seek counsel from those who are set over you, with- 
out laying aside your own personal responsibility; 
and this the more because during the first two years 
of your ministry, when now thoughts are revealed, 
new powers developed, new hopes kindled, you are 
brought into intimate and filial relations with them. 
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You think, if I understand you ^ightly, that a Bishop, 
from his age and experience, is likely to know the 
needs of home and foreign work far bettei than you 
can and to weigh them impaHfal^’y. You think that 
if you follow his judgement where your own judge- 
rnent fails you will be saved from the misgivings 
which attend the fulfilment of a charge that has 
been self-sough^ or taken, as it were, by chance and 
without conviction. And, above all, you think that 
if a BisViop is commissioned to ‘send’ no less than 
to ‘ordain’ ministers of Christ he may look for 
special guidance if he undertakes the weighty charge 
which you propose to lay upon him. 

Taking account of all these things, I dare not 
decline the charge which you offer, however much 
I may shrink from it, believing most surely that, 
through the prayers of many, the grace which was 
given me at my consecration will help me in my 
end(3avours to fulfil it. 

There will indeed be need of great care in deter- 
mining the details of the scheme. But these can be 
left for future consideration. It is enough now to 
say that I accept the charge as a duty of my office. 

And I accept the charge with better hope because 
I feel that your movement tends to present missionary 
work as the work of the Church through the spiritual 
action of its appointed rulers, without disturbing in 
the least degree the work of the great Societies. It 
shews openly that the work of our Church at home 
and abroad is one work, one work througliout the 
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world, one in its conditions, its requirements, its 
qualifications, its outward recognition, so that, by 
the interchange of clergy, many stations in the 
mission field will become, so to speak, outlying parts 
of English parishes — as we have known at least in 
one case in Durham — and the living sense of the 
Communion of Saints will be to us even in vthis form 
a strength and an inspiration. Men united by such 
a purpose can hardly fail to deepen and spread 
intelligent interest in Foreign Missions and, without 
limiting in any way our wider obligations, call out 
in our whole body a worthier acknowledgement of 
the primary debt which the National Church owes 
to our fellow-citizens and fellow-subjects in other 
lands. 

May I go yet further and say that your letteli* 
appears to me to have a message of hope wider than 
the immediate subject of it? It touches indirectly 
the character of our Church life. You speak of ‘ the 
independence which is at once the safeguard and the 
danger of our English Clergy.* At the present time 
this independence, unless it is chastened, threatens to 
destroy our corporate unity. Authority is already in 
some cases held of light account in the presence of 
resolute and impressive self-assertion, and those to 
whom authority is committed are tempted to doubt 
the validity of 'their endowihent. Strong and happy^ 
shall we be if, in the spirit of your letter, we all 
come to recognise that the title ‘Father in God* is 
not merely a venerable phrase but the acknowledge- 
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ment of a divine gift whereby Jilie Church is at once 
disciplined and supported when dutiful respect is 
the instinctive response to .watchful love. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

B. F. DUNELM. 

The Eevereiid 

. C. H. Boittplower, 

L. P, Orawpuud, 

George L. King, 

W. M, Trape, 
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^{’0 THE CLERGY AND LAITY OF TTJE 
DiOOESE. 

My dear Friends, 

During the seven years througli which I have 
been allowed to work in Durham, I have offered for 
your consideration different aspects of the Incarna- 
tion in relation to our ordinary life, with the desire 
to encourage a deeper study of the lessons which 
this infinite Truth lays open on the meaning and 
destiny of the world, and to suggest how the Gospel 
of Creation throws fresh light on the course of life 
and history as it is slowly unfolded before us. 

Once again, when Lent calls the busiest among us 
to times of quiet meditation, I return to the subject, 
fertile, as it is, in practical teaching and far-reaching 
thoughts ; and perhaps the experiences of the past 
year incline us to take a larger view of the obliga- 
tions and powers of our Faith than we commonly 
entertain. 

Within the last few months the whole nation has 
been moved by a spectacle in which the extent, the 
resources, the unity, and the loyalty of the British 
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Lessons of the Queen* s Jubilee* 

Empire have been displayed with unparalleled com- 
pleteness ; and the solemn grandeur of the spectacle 
has not been marred by any popular voice of vain- 
glory, The pageant was perhaps necessarily military 
in form, but no one, I think, rested in the belief that 
our strength lies in material forces. The splendid 
vision was sp<^ntaneously interpreted. Squadrons 
and batteries, in long procession, were recognised as 
symbols of the treasures committed to our keeping 
and of our resolve to guard them. The large repre- 
sentation of colonial troops kept far away the thought 
of aggression, while it vividly expressed the varied 
elements united in the Empire. Two things, in a 
word, were set out before the world in speaking 
imagery ; the grandeur of our heritage, and our 
readiness, if n<3ed be, to die in defence of it. 

In the face of such intelligible signs, the dullest 
must have gained a new sense of what we owe to our 
fellow-men : a new estimate of our opportunities 
and of our responsibilities. Our social ideal and our 
personal ideal have both been ennobled. We have 
received a powerful impulse to self-realisation, not as 
units in an aggregate, but as members in a body. 
Even where the outward has asserted itself with the 
most impressive* majesty, the unseen hats been acknow- 
ledged as paramount. 

This was declared beyond question in the universal 
welcome which was given to the noble Recessional 
of Rudyard Kipling. Our whole people found in 
its language the secret voice of their own hearts. 
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Kever, as far as I know, has a national confession of 
faith been more deep or more universal But while 
no one can rejoice more than I do in such a confes- 
sion, 1 am at the same time obliged to reco'^nise its 
limitations. It does not go beyond the faith of 
Israel It forces us to see that we have not yet 
brought the Gospel of the Word Incarnate into our 
daily life. The sense of brotherhood is not yet the 
ruling force in our aspirations or our fears. 

It is well for us to ponder the lesson. ‘Chris- 
tians,’ it has been truly said, ‘are the only Bible 
which the world reads.’ These living records, how- 
ever, it does read assiduously, and draws conclusions 
from them which must stir in us grave thoughts. For 
it is indeed scarcely possible to study attentively the 
general tone of popular literature and of society — 
considerate and kindly for the most part — without 
feeling that the profession of the Christian Faith is 
hardly taken seriously by men at large. The Chris- 
tian Faith is treated as the Greeks treated Philosophy, 
as something far removed from the ordinary afiairs 
of life. Sermons are often listened to respectfully 
and even, it may be, with speculative interest; but 
it appears to be assumed that the definite motives to 
which the preacher appeals, tfie forces which he 
claims to lay open, the transcendent truths which he 
declares, belong to an ideal region unconnected with 
the conflicts, the anxieties, the interests of dai]^^ 
duties. To invoke Christian principles in dealing 
with domestic or international questions is by generaj J, 
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consent held to be out of pla^e. Even thoughtful 
scholars, quietly put aside the Christian view of the 
Christian Creed, according to which we hold that 
Christ came not simply to ^ive.a prophetic message 
bui to unite in IJis own Person, through a real human 
life, the seen and the unseen,"' earth and heaven, man 
and God, for time and for eternity. 

That this 8»?‘:uld be so : that it sliould be possible 
to overlook or to misinterpret the effect which 
Christian belief, when it is truly held, has on man^s 
whole view of life in great things and small, comes, 
I believe, in great part from the fact that our laymen 
have been allowed to claim the personal consolations 
of religion without rendering corresponding service : 
that civic duties have not Ixn^n treated as Christian 
duties. Englishmen, it is true, are naturally reserved 
and ironical. They dissemble, perhaps they even 
distrust, their loftiest judgements and desires. But 
it remains inevitably certain that laymen must take 
their place in spiritual work through their ordina/ry 
hminesBf if the Christian Faith is to exercise its 
inherent influence, and the National Church to fulfil 
its ofiice for the nation. Nor do we appeal to them 
to fulfil this charge without hope from the past. At 
the beginning of the century the Evangelical Kevival 
^led out among Churchmen, as far as it reached, 
an effectual sense of personal responsibility. The 
Oxford Revival, in the middle of the century, 
quickened anew the sense of corporate life. But the 
Evangelictil movement touched only a small part of 
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human interests. It left out of account whole 
regions of thought and action. On the other hand, 
the Oxford movement was dominantly ecclesiastical 
and theological. Larger t \perience hiis taught ua 
that all that truly belongs to man has its place in the 
divine order, a place *which must be occupied by 
strenuous endeavour. We need therefore, once again, 
to press on all those who seek Christian privileges 
the acknowledgement of Christian obligations as 
Christian. We need to accept no rest till every 
Churchman and Cliurchwoman has recognised the 
good works which GOD afore prepared for them to do^ 
and has offered them for the blessing of the whole 
Society in such a way that each ollering is part of the 
life of the offerer. If by God’s help this new zeal of 
service can be kindled among us, that description of 
the Apostolic Church in which it is recorded that 
not one of them that believed said that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own, will find, in 
this later age, a wider fulfilment. It is impossible to 
found such a social system as we desire on sentiment 
only. No legislative changes, either political or 
economic, are adequate for the regeneration of society. 
This can only come through the action of a spiritual 
energy, flowing from a personal fellowship of men 
with God. Such fellowship the Incarnation offers, a 
power available for all, and potentially universal, by 
which, in the first ages the martyrs triumphed where 
imperial moralists failed, and in the sixteenth century 
the Keformation breathed new life into Europe. 
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through spiriitu<d influmcea. 

jWifii Incarnation makes it possible for us not only to 
bo willing to die for the maintenance of our heritage, 
but also, which, is far harder, willing to live for its 
fighlaous use. It comes to our help, in other words, 
where Law fails. Law can do little to strengthen 
character, and much to W€*aken it. Law is ultimately 
force. No good is permanently worth having at the 
cost of individuaiity. It is essential for the nobility 
of life that we should guard jealously the freedom of 
response to moral calls, the vigour of personal exer- 
tion, the graces of sympathy and * reverence and 
gratitude. Through these character is formed by 
contact with the li\ing, by contact with ‘the Life.' 

At the same time the vastno&s of the questions 
which are pressed upon us, force us to look outside 
ourselves and beyond our fellow -men ; and it has 
been justly said that ‘we may measure the real force 
‘ and depth of every religious movement by the 
‘ grea tness of its conception of God. . . . The greater 
‘ our conception of God, the greater will be our own 
‘ life Now the greatest possible conception of God — 
God is love — is brought within the reach of all by 
the Incarnation. 

“*So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats herel 
face my hands fashioned, see it in myself 1 
Thou hast no poiver, nor may'st conceive of mine, 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou mubt love me who hath died for thee.’* 


1 Dr Dale, On the JEjpiatle to the Ej^heHam^ pp. BS f. 

w. 27 
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This then is the Truth which is committed to us: 
the Truth in which lies the sure charter of Jiumiin 
brotherhood, tlie truth for the realisation of which 
we have to use our heritage as Englislimcn. An<t 
here, without multiplying illustrations, I will em- 
phasise one clear duty which is laid upon us : we can 
all do something to bring class nearer to class, and 
man nearer to man, something to make fellowship in 
Christ the foundation of closer social intercourse. 
The industrial changes of the last fifty years have all 
tended to separate employers and employed more 
widely than in the past. The most fertile source of 
the unrest and strife which disturb our industrial 
life lies in the isolation and mutual ignorance, in the 
mutual divStrust and suspicion of those whose co- 
operation is essential to its welfare. Nor can I see 
any effectual remedy for this disastrous state of things 
till those who unhappily believe that their interests 
are opposed can meet face to face in frank conference 
and discuss in their widest bearings the conditions of 
manufacture and trade which unquestionably affect 
them both alike. Such discussions would do far more 
than lay open remediable grievances. They would 
re-establish a true human relationship between fellow- 
workers, and bring back that just pride in labour 
which comes, from the sense of fulfilling in various 
forms a national service. 

The Durham County Mining Conciliation Board 
(1895), which gave larger scope to the method of 
Industrial Conciliation than has ever been given else- 
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where, promised to contribute^* etfeetually to this 
result. That the Board ceased to exist was due to 
the fact tJiat its? working was not fully understood. 
%3vcti so it has not been without influence, and I am 
sanguine enough to believe that it will be restored 
when the conditions of industry are more clearly 
realised by the whole body of workcr.sb At any rate 
T do not hesitUvo to say that it is for Christians to 
face the problems which our industrial situation 
presents. Our daily business, whatever it may be, 
is the staple of our lives, and till it can become the 
medium through which our Faith linds expression, it 
is vitiated by some wrong which is capable of cure. 
And I say yet more, that the fundamental relation 
of Christian to Christian offers a natural starting- 
point for mutual confidence and understanding. 
Christianity has already slowly changed the ideal of 
life, and substituted the thought of the fulfilment of 
work for that of the en joyment of leisure as the end 
of man. It remains to bring all the varieties and 
fragnjents of work into a harmonious whole, so that 
each labourer may feel the dignity of his calling. 

Thus we come back to our starting-point. We 
have had a vision of the call of England, impressive 
at once and intelligible by the contrast which it 
suggests with the actual organisation of our social 
life. Such a vision cannot but fill us with self- 
questionings and self-condemnations. We are encom- 

^ The Board was re-e.stablished in June, 1899. 

27—2 
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passed oa all sides by remckliable misery. There is 
no limit to the service which is laid upon us. To 
each one was the grace gi'oen for his peculiar task. 
As long as one citizen fails, the ideal is not reached. 
But under such circumstances the sense of failure 
does not extinguish hope, but indicates fruitful lines 
of effort. It is enough if we keep our final aim 
clearly in view and take the next step towards it ; 
if we bear our principles in mind and habitually 
question ourselves in the sight of God whether we 
apply them according to our opport, unities ; if, while 
we refrain from laying down specific rules, we deepen 
in ourselves and others the sense of Christian respon- 
sibility in politics and in business, in the recreations 
which we seek and in the purchases which we make, 
endeavouring to secure for all who minister to our 
wants just conditions of life and service, conscious- 
ness of a Divine kinsmanship will be a sufficient 
motive and support for untiring endeavour. 

It is not likely tliat the opportunities and the 
obligations of England will ever again be brought 
home to us with the same force as now: is 'it then 
too much to hope that we shall make some general 
response to the silent appeal which has been addressed 
to us, that in every parish, or at least in every district, 
representatives of all classes may be found who will 
take counsel together how they may bring to each 
different type of occupation its proper dignity as in 
ah its parts an expression of the Christian life? 
Nothing less than this is the fulfilment of the Divine 
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couEtfeel, and we can therefore dare tc aspire to an 
issue which Divine help alone can accomplish and 
which faith can /ecognise for its legitimate ooject 

The initiative in Christian social work belongs 
properly to the National Church, in virtue of its 
history and of its inheritance ; but all who acknow- 
ledge the capacities of men and the will of God for 
His children, wi]^ claim their share in the service of 
love, and we may reasonably hope that through such 
co-oj>eration a way will be opened to a deeper fellow- 
ship between those who agree to call Christ their 
Lord ; and that in this way something will be done 
for the formation of a quiet, resolute, effective public 
opinion which definitely aims at the attainment of 
the Christian ideal. 

In spite of the innumerable sorrows and distresses 
by which we are beset, the outlook is not without 
encouragement. There are signs that English Church- 
men — to look no further — are coming to realise the 
unique greatness of the spiritual charge which the 
Prayer Book lays upon them: signs that they are 
learning that the master-truth which is now brought 
home to as, that our possessions, our efficiency, our life 
itself, depend on others, must find active expression 
through the faith of Christ: signs that the co-operation 
of men widely different in character and place will 
manifest to the world the social power of the Gospel; 
signs that once more in the face of unbelief and non- 
belief the Son of Man will vindicate His sovereignty 
‘ by shewing”* that He satisfies every need and every 
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capacity which the struggles of a new age have 
disclosed. 

If we see the signs dimly it mj\y be and far off, 
happy shall we be if we follow their guidance: if 
ministers and congregations, alike joint heirs of the 
grace of li/e^ acknowledge their equal obligations to 
their one Lord in the persons of His little ones : if 
they recognise that they are not divided as givers 
and receivers, but are all in due measure stewards of 
God’s treasures. Then little by little it will be our 
joy to know that our personal life is one and our 
Corporate life is one, freed from distraction by the 
sense of complete devotion to one Lord ; strong by 
tlie combination of the manifold gifts of all who are 
united with us, and courageous with the passion for 
active righteousness which is on one side trust in 
God’s power and on the other side trust in His 
love. 

The ideal is God’s creation, not ours. The work 
of God will bo done, but what will be tfie difference 
for us if we give our lives to the doing of it, or with- 
hold them? 

Your affectionate Servant, 

B. F, D UNELM. 

Auckland Castlk, 

bEPiUAGESlMA, 1898. 



APPENDIX in. 

THE REPRESENTATION OF THE LAITY 
IN THE COUNCILS OP THE CHURCH. 

Diocesan Conference, 

South Shields, 

20th October, 1807. 

Towards the close of 1885 a memorial on Cliurch 
Reform M’as addressed to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Provinces of Canterbury and York by 
resident Members of the Senate of the University 
of Cambridge. It was signed with unparalleled 
unanimity by the leading representatives of every 
branch of study and every school of thought in the 
University, by the Vice-Chancellor and a large 
majority of the Heads of Houses ; and communica- 
tions from outside seemed to shew that it represented 
very largely the educated opinion of the countiy. 
The memorialists said : — 

* Certain definite evils allecting portions of the 
* administration of the Church appear to us to need 
‘prompt correction. As examples may be given, 
‘ abuses of>nnected with the sale of patronage, exces- 
‘ sive inequalities or anomalies in the distribution of 
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* revenues, and difficulties in the way of the removal 

* of criminous and incompetent clerks. 

‘But the reform which we believe to be most 
‘ urgently needed is a more complete development of 
‘the constitution and government of the Church, 
‘ central, diocesan and parochial ; and especially the 
‘ admission of laymen of all classes, who are bond fide 
‘ Churchmen, to a substantial share in the control of 
‘Church affairs. 

‘ Such a reform as this would, in our opinion, find 
‘ a cordial welcome from clergymen and laymen of all 

* schools of theology in the Cliurch of England and 
‘ from the nation at large. It would do no injury to 
‘the organisation which the Church has inherited 
‘from earlier ages, but would rather bring that 
‘ organisation into fuller and more salutary activity, 
‘while it would enable provision to be made for 
‘ meeting with greater elasticity the growing needs of 
‘the time.* 

Sympathetic answers were received from both 
Archbishops, and it appeared for a short' time 'that 
the desires of the memorialists would find a speedy 
fulfilment. But the debates on Irish Home Rule 
began soon afterwards. These engrossed public atten- 
tion and the memorial was forgotten, 

Now again the same questions have come to the 
front. Meanwhile, in the last eleven years, some- 
thing has been accomplished towards the correction 
of ecclesiastical abuses. The Clergy Discipline Act 
of 1892 has removed the worst scandals as to oiimi- 
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nbus clerks. Successive PatrdiiagefeiJls have received 
general support, and though they have been defeated 
by the opposition of a resolute minority there can be 
no doubt, I think, that their main provisions will 
b(4ore long become law. But the discussions on these 
measures have made it evident that Parliament, as it 
is now constituted, is not able to deal effectually in 
ordinary debase with questions of Church Reform. 
It no longer represents Church feeling and has not 
time for ecclesiastical legislation. The Church itself 
must obtain the power of self-government, with due 
safeguards for the rights of the State in accordance 
with the principles of the constitution, if it is to be 
freed from the evils which still impair the efficiency 
of its work. There is nothing unprecedented in such 
a claim. The self-government of the Established 
Church of Scotland justifies the extension of like 
power to the Church of England. 

It is then, I believe, to the obtaining of this 
reasonable self-gif^vernraent that our efforts must be 
directed now rath^ than to any series of reforms in 
detail. And here the preliminary condition is to 
secure an adequate representation of the whole 
Church through which its mind can be authorita- 
tively expressed. To quote the words of a resolution 
passed last February by both Houses of the Convoca- 
tion of York, ‘ The reform of the Houses of Convoca- 
‘ tion and the legal representation of lay members of 
‘the Church should precede any application for .a 
^ change in the present process of legislation on ecclesi- 
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* astical matters/ If this fundamental reform can be 
effected, there are satisfactory precedents for legisla- 
tion through reports of such represejitative bodies 
laid upon the table of the House. 

How then can such representative bodies as we 
require be established 1 It is comparatively easy to 
make Convocation thoroughly representative of the 
Clergy. It already includes, in addition to the Dio- 
cesan bishops, a representation of the presbyters, 
however imperfect this may be both in regard to the 
electorate and in regard to the number of representa- 
tives ; and there is no constitutional difficulty in 
enlarging both so as to meet the just requirements of 
reformers. It is far otherwise with the adequate 
representation of the Laity This measure involves 
many difficult and undetermined questions, though 
the formation of Houses of Laymen has, in a certain 
degree, prepared the way for dealing with them. 
Some of these questions we approach to-day. What, 
for example, is to be the qualihcation for the Church 
franchise and what for office 1 Baptism, or Confirma- 
tion, or Holy Communion, or Baptism with a written 
declaration of bond fide churchman ship? Are women 
to have the franchise as well as men, and to be 
eligible at least for some offices, such as membership 
of Parochial Councils? Is the election to be in all 
cases direct by the whole electorate, or by the Paro- 
chial Councils for the Diocesan Council, and by the 
Djocesan Councils for the Provincifil Council ? Shall 
.some members in each Council hold their places eac 
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officio ? Is the voting to be pet capyta or by orders'? 
What is to be the limitation of subjects on which 
each body wijl have authority? And what is tli© 
relation of their authority to that of the Ordi- 
nary ? 

All these and other like questions require full and 
careful investigation ; and in the end we must be 
prepared to r ibordinate gladly private opinions to 
the general sense of Churchmen. Substantial agree 
ment is essential to effective influence. If we are 
divided it is vain to look for the help of Parliament ; 
but if we are agreed, and propose, with the general 
approval of Churchmen, a scheme which will secure 
for the laity — the majority of the nation — their 
proper place in the administration of the National 
Church in connexion with Convocation, I believe that 
the justice of Parliament will give it legal authority. 
And when bodies fully and fairly representative of 
the whole Church have once been recognised I am 
sanguine enough to hold, as I have already said, that 
a form of self-government will be conceded to us, in 
which the rights of Parliament as the guardian of the 
prerogatives of the State, and of Churchmen as the 
trustees of a great religious inheritance, will be equally 
preserved. It is for this then we ought to work 
tentatively and patiently, sparing no effort to obtain 
the co-operation and the judgement of Churchmen of 
ail classes and all schools. There will indeed be need 
of great self-restraint and watchfulness and considera- 
tion, but each step forward will increase the vigour 
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oi the Church and its legitimate influence upon 
Parliament. 

I do not wish, on this occasion, to pursue in detail 
any of the questions which I have raised, or to pre- 
judge the decisions of the Conference. I shall, I 
think, do better service if I offer some general remarks 
on the whole problem and shew, if only in rapid out- 
line, (1) that the discussion of the problem is oppor- 
tune at the present time ; (2) that the organisation 
at which we aim corresponds with precedents in the 
New Testament and in the early Church, and is 
involved in the essential idea of Christianity ; 

(3) that the judgement of the whole Church, Clergy 
and Laity together, has been effective in the past ; 

(4) that the active participation of the laity in ecclesi- 
astical affairs has been hindered among us by in- 
telligible and transitory causes ; (5) and finally that 
the circumstances of the present tiine call urgently 
for its renewal. 

1. The time, I say, is opportune for the discus- 
sion. We are growing familiar with the conception 
and the conditions of corporate life. We have learnt 
to recognise the action of one vital force which mani- 
fests itself in various forms, all of which contribute 
to the energy of the one body. We feel practically 
the inter-dependence of all classes and of all members 
of human society. Each individual is able to con- 
tribute something which is essential to the complete 
well-being of his class, each class to contribute some- 
^ng to the nation, and each nation something to the 
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race. If any part is inactive Or self-absorbed tbo life 
of the whole is impaired ; and at the seme time it Is 
no less clear %hat the life of the whole is more than 
mere aggregate of the lives* of the parts. The^ 
lessons of the last century bring home to us the tr^ie 
ideal of the Church as a divine Body, a living 
Temple, of which '>ach fragment in due measure 
furthers the gro wth of the whole. Whatever diversi- 
ties there may be of gifts, ministrations, workings, all 
are alike manifestations of the one Spirit active for 
the universal good. In every variety of sulx)rdination 
there is still the opportunity for free co-operation. 

2. This idea finds the clearest expression in the 
records of the New Testament and in the history of 
the early Church. If we look to these we see that 
the Christian society moves altogether. The laity 
have their appropriate share in' questions of ecclesi- 
astical organisation, of discipline, of doctrine. The 
* brethren ' took part in the appointment of an apostle 
in the place of Judas (Acts i 15). ‘ The whole multi- 
tude’ chose the seven, and ‘set them before the 
Apostles,’ who laid their hands on them (Acts vi, 5f.). 
St Paul associates the members of the Corinthian 
^Church with himself in the sentence on the offender 
among them (1 Cor. v. and in his forgiveness 

(2 Cor. ii. 10). When he addresses to the Churches 
of Galatia the sternest of his epistles he unites in his 
salutation ‘all the brethren who were with him’ 
(Gal. i 2). Though it appears that IJie question ’of 
the circumcision of the Gentiles was discussed at 
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S, 6 ; cl 2S), ‘ tbe whole Church ^ joined in %\m 
final deeision (Acts xv, 22)* 

All this lies in the very constitution of the 
Christian Church, The outpouring of the Spirit 
upon all flesh/ of which the Church was the first- 
fruits, was the characteristic of the New Dispensii- 
tion (Acts ii. 16 ff.). The Spirit of life was breathed 
on the representatives of the whole Church on Easter 
Day. The Spirit was sent in Christ’s Name on the 
representatives of the whole Church on Pentecost. 
Everywhere in the New Testament the whole body of 
the Church is assumed to be endowed with the Holy 
Spirit. St John, writing to Christians generally, 
says : ‘Ye have an anointing from the Holy One and 
* ye know all things ’ (1 John ii. 20) ; ‘ The anointing 
‘which ye received abideth in you, and ye need not 
‘that anyone teach you’ (1 John ii. 27 ; cf. Eph. i. 
17 ; Gal. iv. 19).. 

There was indeed from the first a distinction 
between the endowments and the functions of the 
ministry and of the people, but both bad spiritual 
duties to fulfil ; and, in fact, the ministers were set 
for the training of ‘the Saints’ — the body of the 
faithful — unto their work of ministering, unto the 
building up of the Body of Christ (Eph. iv. 1 1 f.). 

This Apostolic conception of the spiritual endow- 
ment of all the members of Christ’s Body ruled the 
life of the early Church. Not a few of tlie Fathers 
•of the first three centuries were laymen .* Origen, the 
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P them all, was not ordained till late in life. 
|al feeling found expression in the familiar 
iiorab^^ words of C^prii n, who did more, 
than any other man to fix the lines of 
astical organisation. ‘I have determined,^ he 
to presbyters and deacons, ‘ from the beginning 
episcopn te to do nothing without your counsel 
ad without tne <;onsent of the laity (plebis) on my 
|wn private opinion/ As ‘ Judge in Christas stead, ^ 
quote the words of Archbishop Benson, ‘of dis- 
‘ qualifications fi’orn communion, propriety of restora- 

* tion, suitableness for any office . . . [he] felt at 

‘all times bound to act on [tliis] principle. . ‘It 
‘was the Christian plebes which to every individual 

* bishop was the fountain of his honour. It was they 

‘who by the '^aspiration of addressed to him 

‘ the call to enter on the inheritance of that priest- 
‘ hood and the dispensation of that grace. On them 
‘ rested also the responsibility and duty of withdraw- 
‘ing from him and his administrations if he were 

‘a sinner.' 

» 

Nor was their action limited to ‘the application 
‘ of rules ' or to ‘ the investigation of individual cases. ^ 
‘It was Cyprian’s purpose to consult them, and a 
‘ purpose which the Roman clergy strongly supported, 
‘not upon the administration of principles in indi- 
‘ vidual cases, but on the formation and enunciation 
‘ of /hose prill ciples ^ ' 


^ Archbishop Benson’s Cyprian, pp. 82, 86, 429/. 
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3. At the same time, as I have said, there was 
no confusion of functions. Powers which existed 
potentially in all believers were cono<intrated in defi- 
nite officers for the service of the body. None the 
less the consent of the laity to the teaching of the 
appointed ministers was the exercise of a spiritual 
judgment. Looking back over the history of the 
Church we see that the power of the Holy Spirit has 
in fact been exercised with the most momentous con- 
sequences silently in some secret way through the 
corporate life. We owe to the judgement of the whole 
Church, how first expressed we cannot tell, and not 
to Councils, the Apostolic and Niceno Creeds as they 
stand in our Prayer Book and the Canon of Scripture. 
Securus judicat orbis. And here the history of 
Cyprian illustrates the fatal consequences of the 
neglect of the principle on which he rightly insisted 
in his theciy of episcopal action. His Baptismal 
Councils failed doctrinally, and why ? Let me again 
quote the words of the great leader whose loss presses 
heavily upon us still ; — 

* The Councils were neither deficient nor excessive 
‘numerically, nor were they created for the sake of 
‘their sufirages, nor were they packed. They were. 
* under no State pressure. They were not recalcitrate 
‘ ing at any State tribi^al. The question was a broad 
‘one. They were not trying a teacher or judging 
‘ a leader. They were looking for principles. Seldom 
‘eould personal elements be so nearly eliminated. 

‘ Agfe'tJi, they were really representative. Each bishop 
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‘was the elect of the flock. J^oii^e of the Councils 
;* was senile or too youthful. The members were not 
‘drawn from luminary or cloister. They were men 
‘of the world, who in a world of« freest discussion had 
‘ iM’come penetrated with Christian ideas : seldom 
‘ordained, sometimes not Christianised till late in 
‘life. Their chief was one in whom mental and 
‘political ability were rarely blended : rarely tem- 
‘ pered with holiness, self-discipline and sweetness, 

‘ Such was that house of Bisliops. The result it 
‘reached was uncharitable, anti-scriptural, uncatholic 
‘ — and it was unanimous. 

‘A painful issue. Yet in another respect, the 
‘moral is for us encouraging. The mischief was 
‘silently healed and perfectly. And how? By no 
‘counter Council — for later decrees merely register 
‘the reversal — but by the simple working of the 
‘ Christian Society. Life corrected the error of 
‘ thought.' 

‘Is there then no need of Christian assemblies? 
‘No hope in them, or of them? Is the Church a 
‘ polity unique in this sense, that without counsel it 
‘can govern itself, without deliberation meet the 
‘ changing needs of successive centuries ? To how 
‘ great an extent even this may h(>ld true we I'ead in 
‘ the disappearance of the Cyprianic judgements. Nor 
‘can anything be more consonant with our belief in 
‘ the indwelling Spirit of the Church ; nothing more 
‘ full of comfort as we look on bonds still seemingly* 
‘ inextricablei and on steps as yet irretrd»ceable. 
w. 28 
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* But nevertheless if no reasonable mind questioned 
‘the necessity of Councils, in spite of the gloomy 
‘moral and doctrinal history of who\e centuries of 
‘ them, may it be the case that their constitution has 
‘been incomplete, and that the so early ill success of 
‘Cyprian’s Councils in particular was a primeeval 
‘ warning of the defect f 

‘ The Laity were silent. Yet we cannot but deem 
‘ that it was among them principally that there were 
‘ in existence and at work those very principles which 
‘ so soon not only rose to the surface but overruled for 
‘ the general good the voices of those councillors. . . 

, . Cyprian ^s first view disappeared from his 

‘mind. His early pledge was not redeemed. But 
‘ when we look to the ennobling success of his former 
‘ Councils, and the collapse of the later ones, rescued 
‘ only by the sweet grandeur of the man from creating 
‘ wide disunion, we cannot but think the change dis- 
‘ astrous. The course of History affirms this conclu- 
‘sion of Christian reason’.’ 

4. In spite, however, of this most significant 
lesson the voice of the laity, with rare exceptions, has 
been silent in the great historic Churches for many 
centuries. It is not difficult to see why this has been 
so. On the one hand, through the troubles of the 
times, the range of education was brought within 
narrow limits and the clergy became almost the sole 
possessors of the treasures of earlier thought. The 
daity failed to cultivate the faculties through which, 
^ Archbishop Benson’s Cyprian^ pp. 424 431. 
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in this respect, their spiritual power could have beeu* 
mado effective. 

On the otb^jr side the conditions of society, both 
rivil and religious, required tne concentration of power 
in few hands It was for the common good that posi 
tions of authority became centres of dominion. A Papal 
Church was the correlative to a Holy Roman Empire. 

But these conditions have now passed away. 
Education is more and more widely diffused, and 
under the pressure of pastoral work it is hard for the 
clergy to hold their proper place even in the mastery 
of their own subjects. Authority is required to 
vindicate itself. It is rightly regarded as a trust to 
be administered for the development of all and not to 
be used for the subjection of any. 

But though the laity were thus long silent in East 
and West, the Greek Church, in so many things the 
witness to primitive truth, retained the memory of 
their essential endowment. In 1850, thirty one Greek 
bishops published a reply to a letter of Pius IX., in 
which they said : “ The Pope is greatly mistaken in 
‘supposing that we consider the Ecclesiastical Hier- 
‘archy to be the guardian of the dogma (of the 
‘ Church). The case is quite different. The unvarying 
‘constancy and unerring truth of Christian dogma 
‘ does not depend upon any Hierarchical Order ; it is 
‘ guarded by the totality, by the whole people of the 
‘ Church, whicii is the Body of Christ 

^ Mugaia and the English Churchy by W, T. Birkbeck, vol. i. 
pp. 94/. I owe this reference to the Bishop of Salisbury, 

28—2 
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6. We wish then at length to call into full and 
ordered activity the gifts of laymen for the govern- 
ment of the Church. And there is the more heed that 
we should do this because we have come to know that 
the Christian faith deals with the whole sum of 
human affairs. We must have therefore the benefit 
of every form of experience if we are to apply it 
rightly to the different problems which are pressed 
upon us. These all have a spiritual side and it is to 
the laity we must look for their solution. The list 6f 
sulijects proposed for consideration ^t the late Lam- 
beth Conference illustrates my n&aning. Of the 
eleven subjects two had no peculiar connexion with 
the Clergy, International Arbitration and Industrial 
Problems, They were submitted to the Bishops be- 
cause it was assumed that they would consider them 
in the light of the central truth of the Incarnation ; 
but it is obvious that laymen holding the same truth, 
and quickened by the same Spirit, might be expected 
to treat them both more effectively than ecclesiastics, 
from their larger knowledge of affairs, or at least to 
contribute fresh elements to their discussion. On 
three other subjects, The critical study of lloly Scrip- 
ture^ Foreign Missions^ and The duties of the Church 
to the Colonies, the judgment of laymen is of the 
highest value. We all know, for instance, how much 
the cause of Missions owes to them already : we ask 
that they should universally acknowledge their obliga- 
tions in regard to such enterprises and meet them 
according to their opportunities. 
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To speak generally, the ftr21 force of the Church 
will not be brought to bear on the national life till 
every Church?span makes the cause of the Church his 
own. To this end every Ghurtjhman must feel that 
he is in his measure responsible for its success and for 
its failure. And the sense of responsibility comes 
with the sense of power. We must concede real 
authority to from whom we ask substantial 

service. One fact alone is sufficient to shew the need 
of that authoritative participation of laymen in the 
affairs of the Church for which I plead. No Anglican 
Church which has been thrown upon its own resources 
has been able to dispense with it. 

But that on which I wish to lay most stress is 
that the extension of a share in Church government 
to every layman is not simply a provision to meet 
impending dangers, though wise reforms are the best 
safeguard against revolutionary changes; it is not 
simply an effective organisation for aggressive work, 
though the sense of a corporate life multiplies the 
individual force of everyone who shares it; it is a 
natural development of life, or rather a resumption of 
an interrupted development. Even if the establish- 
ment of parochial and provincial Lay Councils does 
not lead directly, as I believe it will lead, to a legal 
system of self-government for the Church, it will 
reveal fellowship and quicken energy and extend co- 
operation. It will bring to all the parts of a vast 
society, often isolated and discordant, the conscious- 
ness of one duty, one aim, one service* This is what 
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we desire. We desire to realise, under changed con- 
ditions, the old ideal, when the National Church, in 
its assemblies of clergy and laity, first gave expression 
to the national unity. We desire to enable the 
National Church to minister to the nation with the 
fulness of all its spiritual resources, by the consecra- 
tion of all its ineaibers to the pursuit of the common 
good 



THE SPIRITUAL MINISTRY 
OF ART. 



College of Science, Neumstle-on-Tyne. 
March as, 1900. 



It is always, I feel, a great pi'ivilege to be allowed 
(in virtue of ivj" office) to take some part, however^ 
slight, in dealing with subjects which are falsely called 
‘secular.* Indust ryf Science, Literature, Art — all 
affect character profoundly. All have a spiritual, 
no less than a material side. If we dwell on the 
latter only, they become ignoble ; but God offers in 
each case through the material other lessons which it 
concerns us all to seek at least to master as we have 
opportunity. 

To-night, I wish to say a few words on imitative 
Art, represented specially by painting. We recognise 
at once that the range of our subject is limited. Art 
deals characteristically with beauty only. In this 
respect it differs from Science and Literature. The 
student of Nature or Life strives to leam and to 
present all facts : the student of Art to learn and 
present only those facts which have power to en- 
noble by helping us to perceive what is highest 
about us. The one study teaches us with the most 
comprehensive observation to know truly : the other 
with the wisest choice to feel and to enjoy rightly. 

‘ All great Art,* as Ruskin has told us, ‘ is praise : ' 
praise alike in him who reveals and in him who 
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receives. The artist on the constructive side finds 
joy in the power which has been given to him to 
manifest God’s glory ; and on the interpretative side 
he brings to others intelligent delight in God’s works. 
The sense of the divine meaning which underlies all 
things and all life is at once his inspiration and his 
gift. 

In saying this I have assumed that our conception 
of Art will depend upon our conception of nature. 
If we believe that phenomena ate the sum of nature 
then Art will be simply imitation ; but if we believe 
that throughout, beyond, beneath phenomena there 
is a divine thought, a divine unity of which pheno- 
mena are signs, then Art will be its interpretation. 

And here your motto forbids me to doubt what 
your judgment is, which I share to the uttermost. 
You proclaim and proclaim, as I hold, most truly : 

Principio caelum ao terras camposque liquentes 
Luoentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque iufusa per artus 
Mem agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

Here then lies the foundation and the support of 
Art. There is a divine element in the sirorld — mens 
agitat molem — ^which it is the office of the Artist to 
disclose. He is a prophet who reads the lesson of 
phenomena : 

The world no blot for [him]j 
Nor blank; it means intensely and means good; 

To find its meaning is [his] meat and drink. 

. And when he has found it, he enables us to see it, 
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lending us his eyes. For he wilhnot say with Words- 
worth : 

I know where’er I go, 

That there hath passed awa; a glory from the earth. 

‘ I'assed away ? ’ No ! a thousand times, No ! The 
primal glory is with us still ; but our ordinary vision 
is clouded. ‘ The light of common day ’ is the same 
light undimmed *r. splendour which we first recognised 
on the solitary peak as the torch of dawn. This it 
is the office of the artist to shew. He ib set to shew 
the inner meaning of things ; and more than this, to 
shew a Divine Presence about us. Thus the test of 
the greatest Art is not simply that ‘it contains the 
greatest number of the greatest ideas, ^ but that it 
conveys them, not by arbitrary imagery, but through 
the phenomena which naturally reveal them. In this 
lies the distinction between the general methods of 
pre-Raphaelite Art and that spiritual realism for 
which in its fulness we still wait. 

And here we shall at once see how Christian Art 
is separated from all other Art by an essential differ- 
ence. The fact of the Incarnation has given a wholly 
new significance to all nature and to all life. It has, 
so to speak, brought a Sacramental element into all 
that touches our senses. It is not ‘ of the world * 
but ‘of the Father.' “It is,” as I have said else- 
where, “ the general aim of Art to present the truth 
“ of things under the aspect of beauty ; but it is 
“ the special aim of Christian Art to realise beautjj 
“ in life in the light of the Faith : to find in humanity 
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“and.nature, in spite of the ravages wrought through 
“man’s self-assertion, a revelation of the Divine, 
“ following the clue which is given to us in the event 
“which is the crown of creation, that ‘the Word 
“‘became desh.”* Thus the Christian Artist recog- 
nises the body as frankly and as fully as the soul : 
he knows that he is called to exercise his powers, 
under present conditions, as already a citizen of 
heaven. Yet manhood is not for him, as for the 
Greek, the final type of the Highest, but a sign of 
which he foresees the fulfilment : the^ pledge of the 
spiritual destiny of the finite. 

And if this is the great oJffice of the artist, we in 
our humble place can use his ministries. We also 
can in some sense recognise and interpret signs. So 
it is that simple lines, which have no correlative In 
nature, call up inevitably definite images before our 
eyes. But this rudimentary power requires to be 
cultivated and disciplined by serious effort if we are 
to understand the artist. Affectation, self-assertion, 
the restlessness and frivolity of fashion are fatal *tc 
master and to scholar alike. Insight is only gained 
by patience ; and each man’s judgement must be his 
own. I remember gratefully a wise remark which a 
Cambridge tutor made to me more than fifty years 
ago. He had been speaking of the Sistine Madonna. 
With youthful enthusiasm I said: ‘I confess that 
I prefer the Madonna della Seggiola.’ He looked 
at me kindly, half-smiling: he did not argue: he 
did not overpower me by his authority. He simply 
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said : ‘ I think I understand you ; "viiien you grow 
older you will think otherwise.* *' And 1 do think 
otherwise now, Jiaught by years. 

We have all found, I suppose, that study, reflec- 
tion, experience, reveal new teachings in a uiast^rpiece. 
In meditating on it fresh and unexpected thoughts 
flash upon us. When this is so there is one question 
which may be dismissed without the least compunc- 
tion : ‘ Did the artist mean all this ? ' The question 
is wholly irrelevant. The seer is not dependent on 
conscious effort. The thought need not precede the 
vision. He saw, and has recorded for our service 
what he saw. 

Several characteristics of Art follow from what 
has been said. 

1. Art is human and not mechanical. The work 
of the Artist is not as a reflection in a mirror. He 
is not passive. He enters with the fulness of his 
whole nature into his work. A simple photograph 
is not a picture ; but exactly in proportion as human 
skill modifies the conditions under which it is taken 
it tends to become one. 

Nowhere is this characteristic seen more expres- 
tively than in portraiture. ‘ It is very hard work to 
paint a portrait,* one of our most illustrious artists 
said to me. ‘ I have to be two persons at once, my 
sitter and myself.* So it is that the secrets of history 
are laid open in portraits by great masters. The 
story of the Armada is legibly written by Velasques 
in the pose and features of his Spanish Admiral 
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in the National Gallery — strong, resolute, proud, 
merciless. The recent Vandyke Collection was, in 
my opinion, immeasurably more important from the 
historical than from the artistic point of view. 1 
realised more clearly than ever before that the civil 
war was not only inevitable but necessary for the 
development of English character, when I looked 
at the English })ortraits there. There was no man 
in the whole series of any depth of purpose or 
vigour of devotion except Strafford, and no woman 
at all. The pathos of the situation was summed 
up in one of tlie portraits of Charles. In this the 
king grasped the royal baton almost convulsively 
with one hand, while the other hand hung utterly 
feeble from the arm which rested, if I remember 
rightly, on a balustrade. The contrast between 
assumed strength and weakness was pitiable and 
beneath the familiar features the true man was 
plainly visible, consciously unequal to the burden 
which was laid upon him. It would be equally easy 
and needless to multiply illustrations ; but I cannot 
forbear to refer to one work of Bonvicino, in our 
National Collection, in which ‘An Italian nobleman ' 
embodies the tragedy of the Italian Renaissance. 
He bears openly in an inscription on his cap, written 
in indifferent Greek, the confession of ‘ unsatisfied 
desire.' The thought is emphasised by every detail. 
Even in its accessories the picture is a counterpart 
under the graceful forms of Southern Art of the 
.stern teaching of Durer's MeUncolia. 
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2. Art is human ; and it is not morally indif- 
ferent, but esseniiially moral. The fashionable cry, 
‘Art for Art^s sake,* justifies Tennyson’s terrible 
denunciation. Art is not ar end in itself, but like 
every right expression of man’s power, contributory 
to the attainment of the luiman ideal. No technical 
skill can make the figure of a drunken faun other 
than revolting. The choice of subject is a revelation 
of the artist. The beauty which he portrays is not 
his creation. He slinply brings into evidence by his 
sympathy what is — as when Michael Angelo, ac- 
cording to the tradition, sought to liberate by quick 
fierce blows the figure which he saw imprisoned in 
the block of marble. 

The artist’s choice of his subject is ruled by moral 
or rather by spiritual methods, and so is his treatment 
of it. His aim is nob dmply to reproduce the external 
features o| a scene, but to make its inner significance 
evidf3nt. Two familiar examples will illustrate my 
meaning. In his well-known picture of the Tribute 
Money y at Dresden, Titian has ofiered us a contrast 
of human intelligence and Divine wisdom, valid for 
all time. The head of the Pharisee is strong, keen, 
sagacious, even attractive, as long as it is studied 
alone ; but in the light of the Lord’s gaze it is shewn 
in its real value. He who is the Truth, looks on the 
heart of His questioner and pleads with him to be 
his true self. And it is worth notice that in this 
picture the hands repeat the main thought in another 
scale. Here we have an interpretation of character. 
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lu Francia'a Pietdt, in the National Gallery — one of 
the noblest pictures in the world I must believe — we 
have an interpretation of truth. The picture is 
ridiculously labelled; ‘The Virgin and two Angels 
* weeping over the dead body of Christ,* No one is 
weeping ; and the student as he looks and looks will 
feel that the artist desired to suggest that the Lord 
Jives still. The picture is indeed a revelation of life 
through death. The eyes of the Virgin are red with 
weeping ; but her tears are dried now : she has learnt 
something of the mystery which has been made known. 
One o/ the Angels raises in her hand the hair of the 
Lord, and appeals to the spectator to witness that 
nothing even of earthly beauty has been lost. The 
other joins her hands together in adoration, as ac- 
knowledging the Divine presence in Him whom 
men might call dead. All this is clear, if not to the 
picture-hanger, yet to any one who reverently labours 
to discern what he saw whose eyes were opened. 

3. Labour indeed is due to such a work. The 
Artist claims the student as liis fellow- worker. He 
has put his own soul into his work, and rightly 
demands that we should bring our souls to the study 
of it. For his work is not only human and moral : 
it is suggestive and not exhaustive : inspiryig and 
not satisfying. It calls into play th,e noblest powers 
of him who enjoys it.^ It leaves him not sunk in 
self-complacent repose, but conscious of newly-awak- 
ened powers and stirred to fresh endeavour. It 
. brings in tl^ fullest sense of the word *re*creation,’ 
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a call to action with quickened force and not the 
rest of * dreamful ease. [ 

It was once my privilege to hear a selection of 
Wagner^s music conducted by the master. I was 
told that the selection was singularly characteristic. 
I shall never forget the effect of the weird and un- 
expected harmonies. The composer himself seemed, 
as I watched him closely, to yield overpowered to 
the spell of his own creation. When all was over, 
I endeavoured to sum up the result, and then it 
seemed clear to me that the general tendency of the 
performance was not to lift the hearers out of them- 
selves, but to bring satisfaction to them through 
earthly things; to induce a pleasurable calm, and 
not to open a vision of distant splendours as the 
goal of untiring effect. And forgive me for the 
boldness of the confession, I felt that the end of 
Art was missed. I had been charmed indeed, but 
I had not been strengthened, nor had my horizon 
been enlarged. 

I have touched most lightly on many grave ques- 
tions, passing quickly from one to another, but aU 
that I have said tends to justify the conclusion which 
I desire to establish — that the function of Art is 
spiritual, and that the standard and interpretation 
of Art are spiritual. If this is so, it follows that 
the teaching and the joy which works of Art bring 
are for all men. 

Art indeed is not only for the delight of the few^ 
but for the elevation of the many. It is for men as 
w, 29 
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men, made in the image of God, and capable, there- 
fore of intelligent sympathy with His works. Great 
pictures are not splendid upholstery, garniture and 
household stuff,’ but public treasures. Thus the 
obligation is laid upon us to strive untiringly to 
bring back the sense of the beautiful, the sense of 
tbe divine, which Art developes, to toilers in the 
fields, in the mines, in the workshops. Here lies 
the solution of some of our saddest problems. If 
the sense of the beautiful, the sense of the divine, is 
unqidckened and uneducated in the masses of our 
countrymen, it is no wonder that delight in common 
things and reverence and faith are ready to die. 

It would be difficult for me to describe the feeling, 
almost of despair, with which I first looked on the 
desolation of the Tyneside and of the denes of Dur- 
ham, I could not believe, and I cannot believe now, 
aftei’ thinking of the question for ten years, that 
such desolation was the necessary condition of secur- 
ing any part of our rightful inheritance. Surely we 
have been over-hasty in our pursuit of material 
wealth ; and now we have to meet the consequences 
of our impatience. ‘Toil, glitter, grime and wealth 
on a flowing tide ’ ought not to be the description of 
our noblest river. Every form of disorder — ruins 
and refuse heaps — is a source of demoralisation. The 
remedy must be spiritual. 

The great words in which Pericles described his 
countrymen ought to be our words too: ‘We are 
*‘devo ed to beauty while we guard frugality: we 
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‘are devoted to wisdom without tire loss of nianli- 
‘ ness.’ In beauty and wisdom lie the springs of some 
of the deepest ^nd most universal pleasures. Hitherto 
we have treated their pursuit as an accident of the 
exceptional life, and not as of the essence of every 
human life. Yet it is, as I said at the outset, the 
function of Art to teach vs all to enjoy rightly. It 
is as important for the character of a nation that 
the citizens should enjoy rightly, as it is that they 
should speak truly or act justly. Here, then, we 
appeal to the Artist. It is his privilege to make 
visible to other men the glory of their common 
possessions, the innumerable splendours of earth and 
sky, and the infinite varieties of human character 
and endowment which minister to the fulfilment of 
a Divine 'counsel, or if not to make them visible, to 
shew what they are and where. His work demands 
patience from master alike and from scholar. We 
need the seeing eye even more than the shaping 
liand. But each effort to reach the open secrets of 
life will bring us nearer to the goal. And when 
the soul has realised the treasures placed at its 
command, the man will find no rest till he has made 
his life correspond with his patrimony. 
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TMEOiOGICAL CATALOGUE, 

ZDc Bible 

.II8TORY OF the BIBLE 

THE BIBLL IN Hll CHUI CH Py Ri^ht R“v Bishop WLSr- 
con lorh Editic 1 lolthvc 4s 6d 

BIBLir\L HISTORY 

THE HOLY IJIBLL (rvtrsLy Fdition ) Air-ingcd 111 Paragraphs, 
with an Introduction LyJ W Mackail, M \ 8 vols Globe 

8v( 4s mt each 

Vol I Genesis — Lund r'> II Deuteronomy — 2 Samuel 
III 1 Kings — L thei I\ job — Song of Solomon V Isai?h 
— Lamenlaiions VI F/cl 1 1 — Malachi VII J'. ^ at the w— John 
VIII Acts — l\t\Jalion 

THF MODLKN LE VDLK S 1 IPI h A Senes of Books from the 
Sacr'^d Sci pti cs ] res nted m Modern Lueiary 1 01 m The TeKt 
IS that of tile [\e\ised Veisi n It used by special permission 
of the Liiversity 1 resses f Oxford and Cambri Igc Edited by 
R G Moulion, M A Pott 8vo 2s 6d each volume 
History Siriis 6 volumes — Genesis, The Exodus, Deuteronomy, 
The ludges, The Kings I he Chronicles 
POEIRY Sfi IBS, 3 volumes — The 1 sa ms and lamentations, 2 vols 
Biblical Id) Us — Solomons ‘^ong, kiith, Esther, Pc bit 
Wisdom St 1 11 s, 4 volumes — The I n verbs, Ecclesiastieus, I cclesiastes 
^ and the Wisdom of Solomon, The Book of Jcb 
Prophecy Series, 4 volumes — Isauh, Jeremiah, 1 /ekiel, Daniel 
Nrw TrsiAMFNT ‘•i rii c % vem nes ~ St Matthevi and St Mark and 
the Geneial Fpi tUs, ' he Gospel, 1 pistles, and Revelation of St 
John St Lul c an i St P'^ul, 2 vols 
Introflctory ScRiis, 3 volumes — Bible Stories {Old Testament), 
Bible St<' nes (New Testament), Select Masterpi'^ces of Biblical 
Literature 

ST JAMh S S GAZr I IF — Whilf th sacie Itext has m no w > been tampered 
avith the books are presente J in mo tern literary form ind are furnished with an intro- 
duction and notes ly Professor Rich Aid G Moulton The notes are scholarly, and of 
real help t the student 

BIBLE LFSSONS By Re / E A Abbot r, D D Crown 8 Vo. 4s 6d. 
SIDE LIGHTS UPON BIBLI HISTORY By Mrs Sydney Buxton. 
Illustrated Crown Svo 5s 

STORIES IROM THE LIBIE By Rev. A J Church^ Illus- 
trated Two Senes Crown Svo 3s 6d each, kv 

BI^LE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PENTATEUCH 
AND THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By Rev, J. A, CROSS. 
2nd Edition Globe Svo. 2s 6d, 



Macmillan and co 

Bil^cSl IStetory — cmtinued. 

CHILDREN’S treasury 'OF BIBLE STORIES. By Mia. 
if Gaskoin. Pott 8vo. 18 . each. Part I. OlfPTestament j i|* 
New Testament ; III. Three Apostles. 
the nations around ISRAEL. By A Keary Cr. 8vo 3s 6d. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. By Rev F J A Hoia,DD 8vo 6s 

This Volume contains a Series of Scrmoi a dealing m a popular 
way with the successive Books >f which the Bible is made up 
They form an admirable introduction to the subject 
SERMONS ON THE BOOKS Oh TIIF BIBLL (Selected from 
( iHagf Seunon:> ) Crown 8\o 3s 6d 

TflSTORV, rROlllECY, AND TPIE MONUMENTS, or, ISRAEL 
A\D FHI NATIONS L> Prot J h M‘Curdy. 3 Vols 
8\o 14s net each Vul I lo the Downfall of Samaria 

Vet II I the hall of Nineveh Vol III Completing the Work. 

\N HI\ lOKICAl K£l IhU — His method is to interweave th< 
hisioriss of ih oni <.cte 1 pe pits in each i enod top nut out the historical presuppos 
Uion ana im al principle m the piophetic wrmn.?s and to treit the social constitunoc 
in ttparil cti ns Ihism mod has obvu us \dvant ige m the hands of a competerl 
scholar and g d writer and is emi loye 1 by Mr M Curdy with cx( client effttt tbs 
preseniaticn f the niTtend is adinir'il U in iriangemtnt h s style though soxncwhll 
formal an 1 . 1 b nesque is cleur and pittiue lue 

— A learned ticitise on the ancient history of the Sem tic peoples as 
interpreted I y tl e new light )b» uned fiom th^* in dern study oft iir u Jiuiments^ 

L \i 061 Ji V T/MFS — J he woik is very able and very w< ’ oine It Vvili 

take the pla e of nil existn j. hi tenes of these nition 

A CLASS BOOK 01 OLD ILSfAMLNT HISTOPY By Rev 
Canon Maci F-VR V ith Four Maps Pott 8vo 4s. 6d 
A CLASS BOOK Oh NEW TLSTAMFN r IIISJOKV Includ- 
ing the connect on ot the Old and New Icstament B, the same 
Pott 8vo 6d 

A SHILLING BOOK Oh OLD TESIAMENI HISIORY. Bj 
the same Pott 8vo is 

A SHILLING BOOK UI NEW ThSTAMENT HISiORY. B) 
the same Pott 8vo is 

THE BIBLE I OR HOAIE READING FdUe 1, Mth Comments anc 
Reflections for the use of Jewish ^irents and Childitn, by C G 
Momeiiokf Parti lo ihf SfCONoVisii Ob Nlhemiahtc 
Tfklsaifm 2r 1 Idition Lxtia Ciuwn 8vo 4s 6d. net. 
iaitll Containing Selections fr lu theWi^d ui literature, th€ 
Prephetb, and the Psall r, tog tlui with extracts from ths 
Apocrypha L xtia C rown 8\o 6d net 
jrWISH CHhOWIL 1 1 — 1 y th s r m irk illv. w jik Mi CUude Montefioro has 

put the seal on hi repnUti n He h is j a ed 1 iiu clt ecurely in the fr nt rank of cotf 
temporiry te iher f reh-i'i )n He his tr due d it once a most original, a mosi 
instructive^ and almost sj uud treatise wni h wil 1 mg leave iss ennobling mark 01 
Jewish tel gious th ugh in 1 nrlin 1 i c c,h tl c term ‘op->ch naking is often 

nusapphed we do not hesit te to appb it i n t) ■> jcc isi n We cai not but believe tha 
a new exa m«y daw a in the mitre i 1io\/d 1 / jev m the LiL e 

THE OLD TESTAMENT 

SCRIPTURE readings FOR SrnOOLS AND FAMILIES 
By F M, Y NGE Globe 8vo is 6d each ; also with comnitipts 



H3W Old 

. i / - A ^ ^ I y >i 

3s. 6(i,xacli.— First Series s 0£N«§?s TO 
Series; JosHVA TO Solomon.— T hir<^ Series} ItiNOJS an^ 
Prophets— FouUh Series . The Gospel Times.— Fto^SisIM 
Apostolic Timbs. * t 

tftE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTA^VxliNT.' 

Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and Per'^*anent Vaiue. By 3 R^V|i 
A. P J..JRKPATRICK, B.D. Crown 8 VO. 3s.net. iJi, 

T^MSS,-^^' An eloquent and tcmpeiate plea for the critical study of the Scriptunwi.^ 
^ANCHES7"ER CrUARDIAy excellent introclucUon to the modern 
^ the Old Testament ... '1 he learned author is a genuine nil ic. . . . He expot^dUl 
^arly what has been recently called the ‘ At alytic’ treatioent of the books Qt the 0 l 4 
T^tament, and generally ailopts its results ... '1 he volume is admirably suited^ tq 
fidfil its purpose of famihausing t>f tnmds of earnest Bible readers with the work whidft 
Biblical critirum is now doing 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonun Lectures 
i886»i890. By Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D. 3rd Editioo. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*S'C<97]i’Af.4i7.— “ This volume gives us the result of ripe scholarship and competent 
learning in a very attractive form It is wiilten simply, cleaily, and eloquently ; and it 
invests the subject of which it treats w itli a vivid and vital interest which will conunend 
it to the leader of general intelligence, as well as to those who are moie especially 
occupied with such studies ’* 

GjLASOOIV herald . — “ Professor Kirkpatrick’s book will be found of great value 
for purposes of study.' « 

BOO KM A A.— "As a summary of the main results of recent investigation, and as a 
tboughtful appreciation of both the human and divine sides of the prophets’ work and 
message, it is worth the attention of all Bible students." 

THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By F'kedtrick Denison Maurice. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By the same. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
the CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. An Essay on the 
Growth and Eoimalion of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By Xh6 
Right Rev. H. E R-YLF, Bishop of Exeter. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s* 

, This edition has been cauTully revised throughout, but only two 
stAiltial changes have been found necessary. An Appendix has been addi^' 
to Chapter IV., tlealing with the subject of the Samaritan version of 
TOntateiich ; and Excursus C (dealing with tlie Hebrew Scriptures) has beeOj 
COtopletely re written on the strength of valuable material kindly gupp 3 |ei 4 s 
ito the Author by Dr. Ginzburg. 

v&XPOSITOR . — " Scholars are indebted to Profes'^or Ryle for having given them tcjfh' 
'lltib first time a complete and trustworthy hioiory of the Old I esUment Canon." ' w 
B^KPOSl rORV riMIiS. — "He rightly claims that hib book possesses that 
English ol virtues— it may be read throughout. . , . An extensive and mmule reseatt^t* 
!|es concealed under a most fresh and flexible h nglish style." • *•! 


THE MYTHS OF ISRAEL. THE ANCIENT BOOK OF GENESW 
WITH ANALYSIS AND EXPLANATION OF ITS CO%i 
POSITION. By Amos Kidder Fiske, Author of “ The 
Scriptures,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

i;f» 'gARLY NARRATIVES OF GENESIS. % The Right. M 
'' R. k RylC, Bishop of Exeter. Ct. 8vo. 3 s. net. 9 



i^ACMtLLAKf AND CO 

TM Old 

mtto HOLY SCRIPTURE, OR THE QUOTATIONS OR 
PHILO FROM THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
With tntiod. and Notes by Bishop H. E. Ryle, Cr. 8vo. xos. »et» 
Ip the present work the attempt has been made to collect, arrange in 
j. 4i*der/and for the first time print in full all the actual quotations from tkt 
books of the Old Testament to be found in Philo V ritings, and a fe'^ Of 
his paraphrases For the purpose of giving general assistance to students 
Biff Ryi" has added footnotes, dealing pnncijially with the text of Philo^S 
I'qiiOtations roroparcd with that of the Septuagint , and in the introduction 
* J has endeavoured to txplam Philo’s attitude towards Holy Scripture, 
^jand the thiraeler of the % iriations of his text from that of the Septuagmt, 
T/M^S — ‘ i his bf ok will be foun I by sludents to be a \cj^ useful supplement and 
1 t ) the lear d Dr Jlrunim inds important work / hjuicrrts' 

ThQ Pentateuch — 

AN HISIOKICO CRITICAT INQUIRY INIO THE ORIGIN 
AND COMPOSITION Oh THE HEXAIEUCH (PENTA- 
TP.rrH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA) By Piof. A Kui-nen 
T 11 la^ed by Philip H WieKsii fd, M A bvo 14s. 

The Psaims 

THE rsXLMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. An 
Amend'^d Version, with Historical Introductions nid Explanatory 
Notes By 1 our Priends New 1 dition. Crown 8vo, 5S?. net. 
SP£.C PA TOP — ‘ One of the most mstuictue an I saluablc bioks that has been 
published for many years It t;ives the Psalms a perfectK fiesh s tting, adds a n<iw 
5)OWci of vision to the grai dest j oetrj of nature ever pne iced a new depib of lynca! 
pathos to the poeti-^' of ml 01 al io> sorr w, and 1 oj and a new intcn i>y of spiritual 
light to tlie divine subiect of ev« > ej-ieulation of prai e and every uivoeation of waijt. 
We have given but imperfect illustrilions of the new beauty and ligb Vkhich the trans* 
Tators pour upon the most peifect devotun 1 pretry of uiy day or nation and which they 
pour on It in ilmost ever) p ige by the schohi ship and perfect taste with w hieh they have 
executed then w iik We an only say tl it their vei ion deserves to live long and tO 
pass through many editions 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. The Student’s Edition. 
Being T.n bdiuon with briefei Notes ol “Ine Psalms Chrono* 
logicall) Arrange! by Pour 1 iienrK ” Pott 8vo 2s 6d. net. 

THE PSALMS With Introductions •’nd Critical Notes By A, C* 
Jennings, M A . and W. II Lowf, M A In 2 vols. 2nd 
Ed Bon Crown 8vo los 6d 

THl. Book or psalms I diteU witli Comment* and Reflections 
for the Use ot Jewish Puents and Children By C G. MoNTE- 
HORf. Crown Svo is net 

isaiali— 

ISAIAH XL — I XVI With the Shoiter Prophecies allied to it, 

* By Mai nil w Arnoid With Notes Crown Svo. 5s. 

A BIBI^-KEADIN(x POR HCKILS The Great Prophecy of 
Israel’s Restoialion (Isaiah xl. Lvi ) Airanged and Editeil ifof 
Young Learners. By the same 4th Edition, Pott Svo. jCs« 

PiifeBRlW STUDENT’S COMMENTARI^ ON 
ARlAlI, Plebrev/pnd LXX B) W. H Lowe, M A# Svo, 



THE NEW TEsfAMte'NT 

THE ^HMIM Fl^AGMENT OF Tiffi ! APOORy|Ril 
GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. By H. Bs SwETE. 6.0.' 8v£ ^sVjfe 
THE PR6GRESS of DOCTRINE TN THE NEW tMIk, 
MKNT : The Bampion Lectures, 1864. By Canon 
Dehany Bernard, M.A. FiHh Edition. Crown 8va 
HANDBOOK I'lIE TEXTUAL CRIUCL'mM QT 
'PP'c;tamENT. By ]. G. Kfnyon, D. Lift,, i^ssistatit 
^ of iMarmscri])! . in the Biitisli Museum, 8vo lO'., net. ' ? ' 
THE RISE Oh THE x\L\V 1 EST AMENT. ?.v DAViO Savu.i^^^'* 
Mu 7 zey, 1>. 1). Ec ip. 8\o. t;s. ■ 

Immanuel Kani. — 7 be Rise of thu ^ hb'- as the peojile's book is the 
blessing that thf hurna.j race has ever lu nted.” 

THE SOTERIOI.OG OK IHL NEW IThSTAMENT. By 
P. Du Bose, M A. Cioun 8vo. 7s. 6J. ( 

TPIE Mh.SSAGES UK THE JIOOKS. Bcinj^ Discouiscs and Not#" 
on the Books of the New '1 e<-tament. By He.ui Fa vRAR. 8vo. 14s, 
ON A l-RESH RFATSlOxN dh THE ENGLISH NEW TESTA^ 
MEN'B With an Appuidix on the last Petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Bishop Lk.u 11 001. Ciown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DISSERTATIONS ON IHE APOSIOLIC AGE. By Bishop 

LiGHtfoor, 8vo. 14.S. 

BIBLICAL P'SSA\s. By Ihshop Lion 1 1 001. Svo. 12s. 

THE UNI lA OF THF NEW TESTAMKNl'. By F. D. xMauricb* 
2nd Edition. 2 vols. TrownSvo. 12s 
A GENERAL SUR\ 1 V OF Till HLsTORY Oh THE CANON' 
OF THE NEW Th>TAMLNr DURING THE FIRST FOUK 
^ CENTURIES. By Ri^ht Rev. Bishop Wfsicoi r. 7 th Edition* “ 
Crown 8 VC). los. 6d. H 

THE STUDKN i \S LI FE OF JESUs. By (r. 11. Gilbert, Ph.D* 
Crown Svo. c;s, net. 

THE STUDENd'A LIFE OF PAUL. By G. IT. Gilbert, Ph-D/ 
Crown Svo. n<'t, 

THE REVELATION Oh’ JESUS : A Study of the Piimary Source^ 
of Clinstianity. B) (•. II. Gitbi ri, Jdi.T). Crown Svo. 5s. ne|, 
THE FIRST INTh RPRl’.TERS Oh JESUS. By G. H. GiLBERiy 
Tdi.l). Ci oun Svo. ^s, net. i\ 

NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS. Edited by SnAiLti' 
Ma niEvvs, Ihofessor ofNc w lest. Hist at the Unuersityof ChiuaErO^^ 
A HISTORY Oh NEW TEsTAMhNT TIMILS IN PALE|-,\ 
TINE (175 B.C.-70 A.D.). By SlIAlTER JMathews, A.M/f' 
Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. ' % 

A HISTORY OF HIE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF TH:^. 
NEW TESTAMENT. T.y Marvin R. Vincent, D.D^* 
Crown Svo, 6(1 ^ 

THE BIBLTCAI. THEOLOGY OF THE NP?W TESTM 
MENl. By E/ra P. Gooid, D.D. Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF tiPtm 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. H. S. Nash. 3s. 6d, t{ 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT,/ JWf 
B. W. Bacon, D.D. Crown Svo. 3s. 6cl, 



j mmiuM mp 


TliE tBA^^HG 01 * JES[ 0 S. By G. B- STavws> 'aB. ’ ' 

-the KE^'tESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREeC li|; 
Text revised by Bishop Westcott, D.D., and Prof.-E*/|i 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. each.-^Vol X;* 
Text; II. Introduction and Appendu. ^ 

Library Edition. 8yo. ios. net. [ .xt in Macmillan Qreek 
School Edition. i2mo, cloth, 4s. 6cl. ; roan, 5s. 6d. ; rnordcjfcO* 
6s. 6d. ; India Paper Edition, limp calf, 7s. 6d. net. ). 

qUEEK- ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT,! 
By W. J. lIicKiE, M.A. PottS'o. 3s. 

> ACAPSJliy.-^ “Wc < in cordially rtooinn v.-d this as a very handy little volumii 
cjil^Jiwkdi on srain J princ’ i«.s " 

Grammar oi new testament greek. By Prof. 

University of Halle. Auth. English Trans. 8vo. 14s, net. 
TIMKS “Will probably lifcome the standard book of reference for those Students 
who enter upon uinute grammatical study of the language of tlie New lestament." 

Tm GOSPELS- 


PHILf EGGY OE the GOSPELS. By Prof. F. Blass. Crown 
8 vo. 4S. 6d. net. 

, G(IARD/A On ihe whole, Professor 131 'sss new book ''eems to us ai> iffl. 
(4XJirtaftt contributio.i to critic. ism. . It will stimulate inquiry, and will open up fresh 
fines of thought to a. y serious stud nt " 

THE SYKO'LATIN I EXT Oh THE GOSPEL.S. By the Rev. '■ 
Frederic IIfnry Chase, D.D. 8vo 7s 6d. net 
Tile sequel of an essay by Dr, Chase on the old Fyrhc clement in the 
text of Codex Be/ac. 

TIMES . — “An important and scholarly contribution to Ne. IVstimcnl crlticispi.** ^ 


THE COMMON TRADITION OF THh SYNOPTIC GOSPELS/ 
in the Text of tlie Revised Version. By Rev. E. A. Abbuh’ and 
W. G. Rushbrooke. Crown 8vo 3s. 6d. 

SYNOPTICON : An Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synopr*^ 
tic Gospels, ByW. G Ri'shbrooke. Punted in Colours, 

35s. net. Indispensable to a Theological htudent. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPEI/ IN GREEK AFTER THE 
WF)STCOT r AND HURT TEXT. By Rev. Ari hur WRlfi |y ^‘' 
M.A* Demy 4to. 6s. net. 


“ Every siu h effort tills attention to facts whu h must not be c-vci looked, but Jtet th , 
the *cholai they aiebvit as du-,! in the b.dance when weighed aganist such solid C0i;i*' 
Vributlonsas Rushbrooke’ or Wright's. S i -in/wv, which jirovidf* InstruirnsnW^ifj". 

hwestigation apart from theoTies.’ — Prof. A. Robins ^ ' '' 




.ch Congress, Brad ford, 
^-OSPELS. By 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
\ Arthur Wright. Crown 8vo 55! 

CAMBR!DGE KhVIl fP.— “Ihe wonderful force and freshness which w«t fihd dftf 
j,*^Veilry,page of the book- There is no sign of haAiness All seems to be the outCo:^ic|j& 
"f«»AVi 5 of reverent thought, now brought to light in tin c'eaiest, mo-,t telling wtty, .<4 .a* 
bjiok will hardly go unchalltiged by tlie di' erent school, of thought, btlt ipcjiwwl 
# in gratitfade at least for its vigour and lealitj “ 

Introduction to the study of i he four gqsbEw 

Right liev. Bishop Wes rro'n. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. JCWii‘J»Sf| 
VfOOR I tCTURES ON THE EARLY HISTORY 
By the Rev. J. H. Wilkinson, M.A., 

' ' ^ ‘ /Dorset. Crown 8 vo. 39. net* 



mtA s ' W t doipkify ' 

andhS , B. D. pxon. , L]L D. BdmjTi, DX. Ok m. , Arri^bi&jJ ij 
Armagh^ aad tord Primate of All trelandT, New EditioiJi#"R^v^^’^ 
aind Enlarged. Crow*. 8 vo. 6 s. ' 

j MmS0 fVJSEKLr^-^**n^AUy a new book It «ete beJare rbj 
*.«!euci?tW of thought and felicity of language the distnguiUiing charactei istica ft® 
, wv^a^ ^Ofjjels. It ii iJeUgULfiil reading. . . . Rel gjous literature does nor tfii® 
^itokh a btJOV which may so confidently be recoinmt-i.ided. ’ , 

>. TWO ' lCTURES on TIIF gospels. Hy P', CliAWfA^ 

BURKi'rr, M.A. Ciown 8vo ?s. 6d. net, 

<loflpel of St. Matthew — ' 

- tKE GOSPJX ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Greek teM 
as Revised by Bishm Wkstcoit and Dr. IIort. With 
duction and Notes 1>^ J.c’v. A, Sloman, M.A. Fcap. 8 vo. 2 $. 
MAxVCHSSJJiR GUAIWIAN -“It is sound and helpful, and the brief lnt«>dl«^S 
^tion on Hellenistic Greek is particularly t,ood.'' 

Ctospel of St. Mark — ^ 

THE GREEK TEXT. With Introduction, Notes, and Tndicejs’.^ 
By Rev. H. B. Sweif, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity t 
m the Univeisity ot C^imbridgc. 2iid Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

TIMES. — “A leartied and srhiilaily p<*rforniance, up to d.'ite with the most receut 
aidvance> in New 'lestament criticism ' 

THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. A Historico-Critical Commentary oa 
the Gospel according to St Mark, with 1 ext, Translation, and In* 
troduction. By Ali an M 1 nzi fcs, Professor of Divinity and Biblicai 
Criticism, St Mu\’ Colhge, St. Andrews. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net * 
SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT^ 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with i 
, , additions from 1 he Text of the otlicr Evangelists Edited, with Notes‘ 

and Vocabulary, by Rev. A Cai \ 1 ri, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. *' 

^'^ospel of St. Luke - ‘ 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. The Greek TesRt 
as Revised by Bishop WESicoTi and I)i Hor r. With IntroduCtibD * 
and Notes by Kcv. ]. Bond, M A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ^ 

GLASGOW HLRALD - “ I he notes are short and crisp — suggestive lather thawSf 
eithausthe.” 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Cpin ;^4 
of Lectures on tlie Gosj'cl of St Luke By F. D. MAlfRici,! 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ^ # 

THE GOSPEL A( CORDING TO ST I UKE IN GRElSHtX 
AITER THE WESTCOIT AND IIORT TEXT. EdiUt^f 
with Parallels, lllustialions, Various Readings, and Notes, Ijy 
\ Rev. Akihur Weigh i, M.A. Demy 410. jrs. 6d. net. 

ST. LUKE THE PROPHET By Edward Carus SVs.wyN, 
JyOospel of St. John— [Crown Svo. 8 s. fid. 

’ the central teaching of CHRIST. Being a«tudj> S# 

Exposition of St. John^ Chapters XIII to XV It. By 
Bernard, M.A. Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d, 



COTS 

St. 3oTim*-Ci>»ti0ll^ 

» jw*a^ F TIMKS.*^^* Q^lte recently we liave had an exposition by hw tvJwai,,. 

^Opy Call 1 4 greatest expositor living But Canon Bernard’s wotk is siMl tne itofc €bal 
will bdp tb« preacher most.” 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By F. D, Maurice. Cr.Svo. 

tm ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

APDEESSES on the acts of the apostles. By 

the late Archbishop Bfnson. With Introduction by 
Adeline, DucHbss of Bidiord Super Ko}al 8vo. ais. net. 
THE CREDIBILITY OF 1111 BOOK OF THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSILIS Beiiu’ the llulst'in Let lures for 1900-I, 
By the Rev Dr CiiAsi , ] resident of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
Cre \\n 8vo Os 

lIIEOI.DSYTvlAt 1 ILMI N1 TN THE TEXT 01 IHECODEX 
BEZAL. 1 V the Rev 1 H Chasi , D D 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ACTS O/IHE APOSTLES IN (xRLLK AND ENGLISH. 
Wuh {Notes by Rc\. I. Rtnoati, M Cr 8\o 6s. 

SATI/R 1 /!’■ R/ I ll ll>^ Mr Rtnd^ll has givtn us i very useful as well as a 
very schol u ’y ' c k 

4, mAJVlJ/ r J R GUAK DI 1 A' — ‘ Mi I ndall is a c ireful schol ir and a thougUl- 
ful V/iitcr, die slutlet t m u h irn a ici cl( il trrru 1 i comnentary 

THE AC^S OF lllL APOSILES By h D Maurice. Cr. 

8 VO. js. 6(1 

THE ACl^ or illT APOSTLIS Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by i idiop \\isiro] J and Dr. lioKi. Y iLh Explanatory 
Notts b) I E lAiP, MA T t ip 8v) 3s 61 ^ 

ACTS OT JIIL '\P<)'- n 1 s 'Jhe \iiLhoiis d ^ eision, with InlA- 
duetion and N )Us, 1>\ I I 1 A(tF M A, and Pev. 

Yah OIF, AI A lei[ bvo as od 
BRI 7 / 6 H H 7 / A J V Mt r igt s N tes n the (iicck ! . to) hi Arts are very 
nwejl known, and uc dc id Hs s 1 Inly i 1 in I vidu d ^’i Pa,.c h is written 'itl 

.introduction which IS 1 ricf s ii 1 iil\ in I ii^g sine 

THE CIUlKf II 01 dlH I II ^T DAYS Tni Chukch OF 
Jekusai EM 7fik^ iiui < h 01 iju CjFniiti I hi Church 
OF riTi Y OKLi) LteluK' on the 'Vet of lit \postles. By 
Very Rev ( J Vujchan. Ci i n 8vo los 6d 

THE EPISTLES of St Pc.nl 

ST. PAUL’S LTISILL JO llll. ROMANS. Th® Greek'" Text, 
wiln Lnghsh IS lU B) Very Ke (. J XaugH'VN ytli EdiUon. 
(rownSvo 7s ()d 

ST. PAUL’S 1 1 IsILE TO I HI 1 OMANS. A New Transla* 
tion by Rev, Y (> Ri iin 11 01 d 8 vo 3s 6d net. 

PI^OT — ‘Small as the vc In nt. is it 1 is 'ver^ m i h t ) i t only to piofesscd 
students of the New Test mcul but also to the oidin ry read< r of tht Bible . , The 
Oaynian who bujs the book will W ful to one wb bcips him to realise tint this per- 
'^pleXing Epistle ‘was onre a p’ un htter ( in er u-d with i theme which pi iin men uught 
^ und'Bl'Stand 

pROLIiifiiOMlNA TO ST PAT lUS LIISTLIS TO THE 
ROMANS AND lllE LITH Si vNS. By Rev F. J. A. HORT^ 
Crown 8vo 6 

K Of* M/R^t Dods m the Rooy man — ‘ Arything from the pen Dr Hort is sur^ ttjii 
A© wiformativc ilhd su gestivr, and the p esent pubhcation bent, ins mark , They© 

’ an ail of Olio nahty lout the whole di ussion , the difficulties are candivUy fadei^, and 
,1^4 dlS^mnatipijs olftl-cd ippral to our sense f what is reasonable ” 



Of'SI. 

', \ fi0SA’r-“^Sl tip wdcometl by all theolwlansas ‘an iut^tikyb eoiiMbntS’to*Ss 
of ^5s<Sle$ ’ as thfe editor of the voiuoic justly calls h •; ‘ ,! 

1 Cff.^02VlCL£.-^**Thfti lectures are an ini^c taiit contribution td 

^ i^e famous Epistles of whi#h they treat." 

’ the epistle tq the Galatians. An Essay '‘otiijW 

Destination and Date. By E. II. Askwith, I'LA. Cro'^svn.SydJi) 
3s. 6d. net. 'A' "i; 

ST. PAUL’S l!fPTsTLE TO TPIE GALATIANS. A ^Qykm 
TeAf» with Introduction, Notes, and ” Disseuations. By 
LlOrf'il'OOl. lodi Edition. 8vo. 12s. ^ 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE EPEIESIAirS. Greek Tta#: 
with Introduction and Notc'J. By Dean xIobinson. 8vo. M 

[/n th& Presi'^ 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTT H TO THE PIIILIPPIANS. A Revise^ 
Text, with IntiudiuUon, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishojj 
Lighipoot, 9th Pidiiion. 8vo. 12s. ^ 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO 1 JIE PHILIPPI ANS. With translh-' 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes tor English Readers. By Very ReVf 
C. J. Vaughan. Crown Svo. 5s. 

ST. PAULS EiTSTrj':S TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PPIILEMON, A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By 
Bishop Ligihi oor. 9th Edition. Svo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. Analysis and Ex*. 

animation Notes. By Rev. G. Wh Garkod. Crown Svo. 3s, neL 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THESSALONIAN EPISTLES. 
By E. II. Askwi i ir, IVl.A., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. 4s. ntt. 

THE FIRST EldSTLE TO THE THLSsALONIANS. Witll 
Analysis and Notes by tin Rev. G. W. GiRROU, B.A. Crowh 
Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SECOND PPISTLE lO IHE d'll ESSALONIANS. Wi^li 
Analysis and Notes l»y Rev. G. W. Garrld. C'l. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE EPISTLES OP SP. PAUL lO IHE EITIESIANS, TliE 
COI.OSSIANS, AND PIIII.EMON. With Introductions arttji 
Note.. P)} Rev. [. I.i. Davils. 2n<l Edition. Svo. 7s, 6d*i 
THE EPTSTLl' S Ob S L\ PAUL. Foi I<nghsli Readeis. Part 1. cpijl 
taining tlie Fust Pprtle to the I liessaloinans. Bv Very Rev. (H. 
J. VAtuitiAN. 2nd Edit'oii. Svo. .Sewed, is. 6il. tfi 

NOTES ON EFLSTT.KS Ob ST. PAUL FROM UNlTJBLISHl^D, 
COMMENTAKILS. By Bisliop LiGiirFooT, D.D, 

I2S. 

THE LETTIHLS OF ST. T‘\UT. TO SEVEN CnURCHE|- 
AND THRFI^: FRIb.NDS. Tianslated by Arthur S. WaY? 
M.A. Clown 8 yv . 5s. not. ' 

1?]^© Epistles of St. Peter — 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETEK, I. i to 11 . 17. •The 

Text, with Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and rddiUoii^f 
Notes. By the late F. J. A, IIort, D.D.,D.C.L.,LL.D. Svo. 4 ^* 



'St. 

■'THE Emat ETiSttE W St, EEtER i<%mk # 

HOWM^ 3, Mas'J’Erma??, Principal of the Mi4iah4 C|e»f^ 

^ t^oJlegc, Edghaston, 3irminghaip. Crown 8vo, 3®. 6d. not# 
feMe of St. James — " ' 

" TItE EPISTLE OF SI. JAMES. The Greek Text, with FhtIfO. 
djiction and Notes. By Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 

> " Edition 8 vo. 14 s net > 

^ EJCJPOSIT^R V TIMFS — " J lie most complete edition of St Jimrs in the 
4aHEunffe> nnd the most serviceal k fox the student of Greek ’’ 

, ' BOOKMJ' N — “ Professor Mayoi s volume in every part of it gives proof that no dtp^ 

or laWnr has been grudged in mist iiiig this miss of liter ilure, and that m appraidtlg l£ 
ha has ^‘xertised the sound ludgment of a tlioroughly tiained scholar and critic. * . . 
''Thife notes are uniformly cl oia ttris< 1 by thorouKh schoHrship and unfailing sense Tpe 
nptisS res*jrnhk latht lli >si ill ightl lot than those of 1 llicott It is a ploasuro t<t 

ne a book -which d o crcilit to Lngli h learning, and which will take, and keep, a 
foremost place in diblical literature ^ 

.SC <9 7 it Ii IS a work which sums up nnn> others and to any one who wishOS 

td make a thoronfh stu ly of the hpistle of St fames it will prove indispensable.” 

EXPQS/7 OA (111 Marcus D ous) — ‘ Will longicnminthecoramentaiyOnSt, Jdtnea, 
a storehouse to v/h ch all ubsequent students of the epistle must be indebted ’* 

Bpistlis of 3t, JoLn — 

THE EPISI "XS OF ST JOHN By F. D Mauricf Crown 
8 vo. 3 s. >d 

t THE EPISTI CS OF ST JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop 'W estuo it. 4 tb Edition. Svo. 12 S. 6 d, 

GUARDI A N “ It contains a new or rather levised text, wi n careliil cutieal remarks 
4ind helps; very copious footnotes on the text, and aftir 'ach of the chapters, 
longer and mnie elab irate notes in trt tment of leading or difBc k questions whether in 
respect of reading oi theology Dr Westcotl his accumulated round them so much 

matter that, if not new, wa<= forgotten or generdl^ unol served, and hes thrown so much 
light upon their language theology, and chuactcristics Ihe note-, critic*ii, 

illustrative, and excgeiical, which are given beneath the text, are extrai dinanly full 4hd 
careful ... 1 hey exhibit the ame minute anal> si o'" cvci-y phrase -lud word, the same 
SClllpuloUS weighing c f every inflection and van ition that rli irartensed Dr WestCOtt S 
commentary on the (gospel Ihere is staiccly a sjllible throughont the Bpistles 

' which IS dismissed without having undeigone the most an\i>us intciro, alun 
^ SATURDAY RI f IFIV — ^ Them ire wt ev inune tin precio loiume the more 
thS exceeding richness in spiriiu il as well as in literary matejul grows upon the mind ” 

’Tile Epistle to the Hebrews — 

THE EPISILF TO T HF HEBREWS IN GRFEK AND 
ENfiLI^II With Notes By Kt\ F Kfndai i . Cr. Svo. <>s. 

THE EPI'aTLF dO HIE ITT BREWS. Fnfrhsb len, with Com-^ 
uienl'^ry. By the same Crovin 8 \o ys 6 d 

THE FlISTEI TO THE HEBREWS With Notes By Very 
Rev. C J V \UGHAM Ciown Svo. ys 6 ti 

TIMD9 — “Ihe name and repiUati n of the Dean of Llandaff area better refepm*' 
|h^ldatton than \ie can gne of the fii t e io th f /el ten , the Greek text with tiptes. 
ifeb edition which represents the results of moie lli in thii ty n esperu nee in the training 
f •if Stud^jtttp for ordination 

THE EPISTLE TO THF [irPRTWNS Tht Greek Text, with 
Notes and Eksays ByK^htktv Bi hop Wes rcorr. Svo. 

DI.^^ — “ In form this i a cemp inion vo time to that upon the Fp''!tie»df 
Th'' type IS excellent the printing cueful the index thoroi gh and the voiuinA 
a full imr ^pcti m, followed by the fueefc tt\t, with a runtiing commentary* WWl 
o4additi nal nc cs on verbd and ooctnnal points wKi h needed fuljer 
^ Htaf cou'-eption o inspiration is fuither illnstiaied by the treatment of thes 
Twstafltt^nf m th* Epistle, and the ad litionai i 0tf si that bear on this poii t deservft 

,fit;4dy. The spirit m whuh the student .sh uld approach the perpleactne qUhgJtion®’^ 
^futiment criticism could not be better descried than it ts in thi6 ia«.t V ? ^ 



*'Tba Soc& id 

tus AigpALVPSS. A Study. By ttie kle i^' 

SON^ * 

tECTORMoN THF APOCALYPSE. By Rev. Privf. 

^ MillioaiS Crown 8vo 5s. ^ 

JpISCUSSIONb ON 1 HL APOCALYPSE. By the time ^ 

SCOTSMAIV ^ Ihesfi discussions gnc an interf*Si ig a d valuable acc'junt an|l 
^itidislil of the prc c state of theolog,ical opinion and teseart.h in ronnection wift tlwuit 

SC0TTTSM GtlARDT iV — 1 great merit of the fo A i ihe patient ai^d skdful 
Wi*y in which it has buught the wine discussion dewn to the pi sen day flift 

result b a volume which many wi 1 value hi{,l Iv nd which v 11 not we think, hota'^'h* 
»upeifiiv4cd. ’ 

LECTURES ON HIE RF'a LAllON 01 ST JOHN By Very 
Rev C J Vaughan 5».1 Edition Ciown 8vo los 6d. 

THF CHKISIIAN IKOHIhJs AND Plir PROIHETIC 
APOCA.L\ 1 Sr ly I dvv vRu Tarus Seivvyn, D D Crowa 
8vo 6s net 

THE BIBLE WORDBOOK By W Aldis Wri ,ht, Litt D., 
LL D 2nd Ldition Ciowr So ys bd 


Cbnstmu tiburcb, Ibiator? of tbe 

OheethaiD (Aicudedcon) —A HISTORY OI THL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH DURING lUL l^lksl SIX Cl NTURILS Cr. 
8vo 10 6d 

TlMhS — A 1 cf but aut i i at \e u i n ary f eirly c clesi Lical h stoiy 
GLASGOW HJ K 41 1 ti uhrlv clear its ex( o non syslc atic m its dis* 

position and devtiof le l a 1 as Dht ml ittra iv ii tjle asc ull ci nably be 
expected from the nature o the ulj ct 

awatkm(H M )— Sf^LLCTIONS I ROM E\RT Y WRITERS 
Illustrative of Church History to tic lime of C inst intmc 2iid 
Edition Revise I ml I dait, d Cr 8\ > 4s 6d net 1 
To this edilicn fave 1 cen j rdixcd short accounts of the writers ^ 
from whom the passai^cs art ^elected 

Hardwick (Aichdeacon) —A HISTORY 01 THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH Middle A}^e Ld by Bisliop Sj i i hs Cr Svo los 6d, 
A HISTORY 01 1 m C lIRlsriAN CHURCH DURING TPIE 
REFORMATION Revised by Bishop Si ubbs Cr 8vo los 6d» 
Hort (Dr F J A)-IWO DISSERTATIONS I On 
idONOPENHl. OLON in Senj ture and Tradition 1 1 On "thift 

“ConsUntinopoIitan Creed and other Lastein Creeds of the 
Fourth Centu > Svo ys bd 
JUDAISTIC CPIRISTIANIFY Crown Svo 6s. 
tfTE CHRISTIAN ECCLI SIA A Course of Lectures* m th^ 
Early History and Early Conceptions of the Lcdesia, and Fcaif 

Sermons Crown 8vo 6s 

I 



Kragef (ui. ‘ G.)*fSiSTORY OF EARtY- 

’ , literature in the first three CENTORi:ES,*,:idi' 

8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Lowrie (W.)— HANDBOOK TO THE MONWIENTS' OF 
the early church. Crown 8vo. lOsTSd. 

OUpUnt (T. L. Kinglon)-KOME AN>> REFORM. 2 v<l*, 

S\o. 2IS. nd. 

, Simpson (\V. )- AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

Sohm (I'rt'f.) -- OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Translated !') Mass May Sinclauc M^ilh .1 Prefice by Prof* H. 
M. (jWAi.^lN, Ciown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

tj-b AE DJ ‘IN — “It full> dtsti vcs tlio prAise given to it by FtO' 
feSROi Owatkin (who roiitulmtvs a prifabc to thu translation) cf Ixin^ ‘neither a meagt*6 
slcetih nor a ^ inius d u i-.s of facts, but a inasicrly cutUne, and it n ally ‘ supplies a 
want/ as affoulmg to ibc intflliutnt rtadei m ho has no time oi muie t in details, a con- 
nected general view uf the whole \asl lield of etclesiastu d bistoiv 

Vaughan fvev. C. J., Dean of LUnclaff).— THE CHURCH 
OF 7 i^L FIRST DAYS. 'Fiih ('iiURcn oh Ji rusalem. The 
CH lMlCfl Of 'lllf (.fMlIF^b. TlIP (.'nUHCtl Of THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vtL los. fnl 

^Tbc (Ibiucb of jEnglanb 

Catechism of— 

CATECHISM AM) ( < 'NM RMA FTON. Fy Rev. J. C. P. 
AiDOUs. J \>ti 8\o. i‘ inL 

THOSE noiw MYSTERIES hy R v. J. C. F. Ai dous. Pott 

8vO. IS IKt. 

'a class-book or the CATIA HISM Ok the church 

OF ENHLAND. By Re\. ( 'iioii ’^lArf f \r. J\)tt Svo. is. 6d. 
A FIRSF CLASS-FrOOR OF TUF CATITTHSM OF THE 
CHURCH OF' ENCLANJ), wiiIi Stiijdure I'Miofa for Junior 
Classes aiul Schools. By lliu stnie. Poll S\o. 6 < 1 . • 

THE ORDER OF ( OM IRMAFIOY, vmI), Fiaycis and Devo- 
tions, 11 } iheRcv. t nion MAfiFAT'. 521110. 6 ( 1 . 

NOTES lOR EE(Tl RI>S ON ('( iMTRAIATlON. By the 
Rev. C. 1 . Vaiu.jian, D.D. J'otl 8\o. is Oil. 

THE BAFFTSMAL OFIKE AxND THE. ORDEB OF CON-' 
F'IRMATION. By tin Re\. I'. ITo^niR and llic Rev. CaNOIH 
Macliak. BoLt 8to. 6d. 

, Disestablishment — 

DlbESTABLJSIlMF.NT AND Dl^KNDOWMENT. What- ate 
the} ? By ITof. F.. A, 1 kf fm vn. 4ih Isdiu hi Crown 8 vo. 1s» 
'A DEFENCE OF TIH. C'HURr H OF ENoLAND AGAINST^ 
DJ^^SESTABITSHMENT. By Roi ndru, Earl of SelboRNE. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d 

ancient FACTS k FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHBS 
* AND TlTIIIsS. By the same. 2nd Edition Crown Svo. ys, 
a; HANDBOOK ON WELSH oiiURCH DEFENCE. By the 
Bishop of Sr. Asaph. 3rd Edition. Fcap. Svo. Sewed* fSdt ’ 1 



itS'y.elaii0ist . 

'■' ‘'nrsBENTIN IT3 RELATION TO THE f'HURti^ 

'LAN A By I^w. G. H. Guancis, lainplon l^ecmres fiajf 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

' JH^Ibry 0f — 

' -*IirS^ORY OF THE CHURCH OF KInGLANH Edited 
tHe Lean OP WiNCHEsiKR In Sever Vo’ames. % 

Voi. I. h’^story of the church of englanX 

PRIOR TO THE NOKiMAN COKQUES'i*. By the Rev, W, 
Hun7, M.A. Cr. 8 VO. /s. 6d. l^ea (^4 

Vol II. THE LNGIJSII ^ HURCH FROM THE NOR* 
MAN CONQUEST lO '.HE CLQsE OF THE THiR* 
TEENTH CENI'HIY. By the Dean of Winchester. 
Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. ’ 

Vol. HI. THi: KNtiLISTl CHURCH IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFlEl'NTH CENIIHJES (1372-1486). 
]^>y the Rev, ('anon CArts, sometime Reader of Andenl 
Hi&toiy in the Umversitv <A Oxford. 7s. 6(1. \^Ready, 

Vol. TV. THE ENGl'JSH CHURCH IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH C'ENTIHU, FROM THE ACCPISSION OP 
HENRY VITT. 'lO niE DEATH OF MARY. By James 
Gaikijner, C.B., LI.,. D. ys. 6d, [AV^rc^, 

Jv Pi eparation. 

Vol. V. IHK EN(HTSH CHUR(H1 IN THE REIGNS OP 
P LIZA (JEi'H AND I \MES 1. Bv the Rev W. H. FreRE. 
Vol. VI THE EN(;LLHI CIIUKCll FROM THE ACCES* 
srON OF rifABLKS I. 'lO HIT'. DEATH OF ANNE. 
By *hti Rev. W. H. Hun on, B.D., Pellow of St. John’s 
CollcfTf Oxford 

Vol. MI. nir P'.NGLTSH CHUIvCH IN THF 
EIGHTEEN I 11 CENTUR\. By tlie Rev. Canor 
OV^ER'ION D.D. 

THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. ARTHUR 
En.ior. New lulitiou. (>c wn 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DOCUMENTS J JXUs I J^A'I IVE OF P.NGLTSH CHURCH 
IIISTOitY. Coininlci’ from Original Sources hy Henry Gee, 
B.I> , F.S.A., and W. |. Hardy, F.S.A. (' 1 . Svo. los. 6d. 
ENGLISH ins I ORICA] KFl Ih IV.~ ‘ Will be welcomf d alike by students and 
Iw a much w der cade of leadeis iiitert sted in the history oi ihe ( hurch of Kngland, 
for the benefit of th** 1 ittei ail llie 1 itn pieces ha/e been translated into English. - . , 
It fully deserves the , artv iinjiiim itui of the Dishop of Oxford piefixed to it.’‘ 

PAILY CH RONICLK — “ Students of the English Constitution as well as Students 
nf Church History will find this xolinne a valui le aid to their n seaiches.” 

SCOTTISH (^UARDIAN,- “ 1 1 ete is no book in existe.iee that contains so much 
original material likely to pro\e valu.ible to those who wish to investigate ritual or 
historical questions ahccling tin h.nj,Iish Chun h " 

HColy Communion — 

‘ THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE PpOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop Colenso. 6th 
I Edition. i6mo. 2s. 6d. » 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for., the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon Maclkar. 321110. fid. 



MACMILIAN AND COTT 


JSoly Comzatinlon — contimtrd. 

A MANUAL or INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Trayeis and Devotions. By the 

feameu sssmo, 2s. 

Iiit'ux'gy — 

A COMPANION TO THE LECTION AP Y. By Rev. W. BENHAW, 
B.l). Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 1 

.AN INTRODUCTION TO d HE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 

Mactfar. Pott 8 \o. 3s. 6d. 

CHU^'C HQU/^ R rj^RT Y R/^ J 'u lY “ Mr Mat itar’s text-books of Bible history 
are so well known ihat U> pr.us tlu in i*- iinnct c sai v He has now ai dud to them Ah 
I fit' oduciton io ihc ( leects^ whuli we do not he it ite to nil admirable The book 
consists, fust, ot an In toi.cil intiodut tinn, ottiip>ing then an exposition of 

the twelve rirdt les of tlu ( rt td extendint': to pa t 10, ipot lulix containing the texts 
of a ronsideiable nuird S’ of (reeds, ,\ud lastlc, thtf*e indices wbub, as fai as we have 
tested them, we must pionounre very go td . We may add tliat we know already 
that the book has been usmI with gro>t advant tge in unbn iry paiochial work ” 

AN INTROnrCriON TO TITb ARITCIKS OF THE 
ClIUR'ni OF ENGLAND, By Rev. C. b. Macifar, D.D., 
aud Rev. W W. \Vu t IA^^s. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

The Bishop of jAfSBUKV at the Cbuich Con oess, ‘•pi*kt of this as “a book which 
will doubtless have, as .t deserves, 1 litre ciiciilitt >11 

ST JAMh \ S CrA/J I f i “1 heologirail students and others will fi 1 1 this com- 
prehensive yet concist volume rmet valu ible 

GLAiiGOW H LR A I) “A vduiVde addition to the well known series of Theo- 
logical Manuals publu hed by Mumilian 

CHURCH I IMIS Those wh > are in • i> way responsild * fir tin training of 
candidates for Holy (Orders mii i otten 1 ivt b It the v in*^ of su b i hooic as Dr. iVJarlear, 
with the assistance oThis rolleitri c Mr Wilh 111% h m t juiblishtd ’ 

NEW IIISIORY or rilL BOOK Ol COMMON PRAYER, 
With a rationale of its Offices on the basis of the fonnei Work by 
Francis Pkocifr, M.A Revised and re wnlten by WaltEI^ 
Howard Frcrf, M.A , PncM of the Community of the Re&ur- 
rertion Set ond l)n|ms 1 m ( roun S\o. les. 6d. 

AN ELP:MrNTARY INTRODUCnON TO IID BC'iOK^tlF 
COMMCtN PR AYER By R' v E PkoertK and Rev. Canon 
Maclfak. Pott 8\o 2 c. 6 <\ 

THE LLI/AlUHTfAN PPAM K BOOK AND ORNAMENTS. 
AVith an Appendix of Docuint nls. Py HtNRY Gl E, D.IX 
Crovn 8\o 

TWPJLVL DIS(X)UKSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LIIUKGA AND WORSHIP Ob THE CHURCH OF 
I^NGI AND Pv Very Rev. C J. Vaucuan. 4th Edition. 
Fcap 8 VO. 6s, 

Historical and Biographical — 

THE LCCLFSIASIK AI 1 NPAN^fON OI'.FNGLAND IN 
THE (IROWTII OP I HE ANGIJCAN COMMUNION. 
Hiilsean Lee tines, 1894 oc;. By An \ I'D Bare.\, D D., D.C.L,, 
foni^i ily Bishop of Sydney and Prim ilc of Austral a and Tasmania* 
Crown 8 0. 6s. 

The flwthor’s fa^e ays : “ The one oliject of these lectures — delivered 
on.the’Hulsean poundaton in 1894-03— r. to make some slight contribu-' 
tion to Ihabawakeninp; of interest m the txiraordmary religious mission ot 
iPngland wliich seems happily characteristic of the present time.” 



P 4 ^^£ V NEWS These Icuttyc*- are particularly interesting: as cont t!h6 

fpr the Chnstia# missiuns at a tpne when thete is a uisposiuau to ai ick the# to SOWii 
ig^uhrters ' j. 

LIVES OF THE ARCHB SHOPS OF CANTERBURY. iJtcto 
St. Augustine to Juxon By the Very Rev Wai XFR F^KQUiiAR 
Hook, D D , Dean of Chichestei D ni> Svo The volumes sold 
separately PS follows — 'Vol I, 15s , II, 15:,. * Vol V., 
15s , ^ VI and Vlf , 30s , V I \III , /3s , Vol. X.# 
15s ; \ ol XI , 15s , ^ I XH , is> 

ATHEN 7 U \f Jh n sL nn} lU il t t, ni st i sti icti i 1 t it most interest- 
iilg of histone 

jHE 1 Hr OT TIiL J K HT 1 VI R1 \fD BkOOKF FOSS 
WLbTC OTT, D D , 1 L( id 1 ishop of Durh un By his Sou, 
the Rev Ai iiri i 1 )ii Wdh 1 liotognairc ’Portraits, 
2 voR I\lia (,1 wn 8\ ) [fn the Fresv^ 

LIFE AND I 1 rn KS 01 \kt. IIPISllOP PI NSON. By his 
Son 1 VO V( K '■VO f > 1 i 

Al) idj. 1 1 lition In Vol Ss 6d n 1 

LIFE AND LLTl IKS 01 \ 1 KOSl 1 DILLIPJ b DF LISLE. 

By E S I ui Cl u J v\ ) \ 1 ovo 25 na 

THE OXFORD MO\LAIlM Twdvc Years, 1833-45, By 
Di AN Cum n Cdobt 8vi qs 

TFIE LIIL AND LI I IIK^ 01 K V fllDkCn, hte Dean 
of St 1 ml Ok It 8\o 5 

]AM 1 'I 1 kAbl R, Si or<i) 1 isiioi 01 Man in^iEi A Memoir. 
1818 i8S_, Thomas i li( III s anlid Crown 8\o 6s. 

LITE AND Lllllks or irNlON jOIJN ANTHONY 
HOkl 1) 1 ) , D C I 11 I), nu UiiK III Lean Ihofcssor and 
I ady M ig r t 1 ci 1 in l)ivinu> in the I uivti ily ofC inbndge. 
By his Son, A i uii klLMtiNHoi i^liti I cllovv of I unity College, 
Canibiidge IntwoVok Wuhlirtrait lx (r Svo i/s net. 
EXPOSirOl U Di ] 1 1 I ul I h tl c 1 fc r I I TL 11 e so well known 
and so httle known IS Di H rt 111 wloojpit i iic 1 1 w kw h to know more, 

and the two fasem itmg v( lutiit t i t d i v h s so 1 g f us il e 1 iforni ition we seek They 
reveal to us a mui the vi y 1 nu d I i liv as dust H t \ man with many interests 
and enthusiasms ik\er f the. itsaDi i itur ai Illla and one of the founders of the 
Alpine Club i m in if restless nm I 1 1 1 al vais at ki ure for the demands of triend&liip, 
and finding tns truest joy 111 h s nvi h mt d fai ly 

THE LlFl 01 1 kL DLl KK DI NISON MAI klCE Chiefly 
told in hu own ktUrs FdiU 1 b) hu S m, J RLDiiiut K MAURICE. 
With Portraits Two \ oL Ciown 8\o i6s 

MEMORIAIS (PAl I 1 ) I \AIILA AND ILRSONAL, 1766- 
1865 ByRoiNmr , 1 m 1 or Sitiorni With Portrait^ and 
Illuslrdions IwcA s 8vo 25s net (P \kT H.) PERSONAL 
AND POLIxlCAL, 1805 1815 IwoVols 25s ict, 

LIFE Ob Ak HIJ ALD C AAD I Ell lAlT, Archpishor ol; 
Canipriury ly Kandati Thomas, Bidiop of \\JinCh ester,* 
and William Bfnham, h D , lion Caiun of Canterbury* Wath 
Portraits. 3 d Edition Two Vols Crown Svo, los, net. 



JSistoiical aadi BlograpMcal— 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN BDTLtR, Ikte 
^ Dean of Lincoln, sometime Vicar of Wantage. Svo. la^s. 6 d* tjct' 
We have a graphic picture of a strong perionahty, and, J;He exmniik of 
a useful and laborious life. . . . Well put together and exceedingly interesting to 
Churchmen.” 

IN THE COURT OF THE ARCHBISITOP OF CANTEk. 
BURY. Rt'.-id and otliers v. The Loid Bishop of Lincoln, 
Judj^ient, Nuv, 21, 1890. 2nd Edition. Svo. 2s. net, 

THE ARCHBrSHOP OF CANTERBURY ON RPLSERVATION 
OF THE sacrament. Lnnbeth Palace, May i, 19OP. 
Svo. ScMvt’d. ii> net. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON RESERVATION Ot 
SACRAMENT. Lambeth Palace, May i, 1900. Svo. Sewed. 
IS. ne*. 

JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. Quaiterly. 3s.net. 

(No. 1, October 1899), Yearly Volumes. 14s. net. 
CANTERBURY DIOCESAN GAZETTE. Monthly. Svo. 2d. 
JEWISH QU ARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by I. Abrahams and 
C. G. Mon j efioril. Demy Svo. 30. 6d. Vols. i 7, 12s. 6d. 
each. Vol. 8 onwards, 15s. each. (Annual Subscripfon, lis.) 

Bcuotional Boo Its 

Cornish (J. F,)-~WEEK BY \VEE:K. Leap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

SPP,CTA TOR. — “Thuy .ire \ciy terse and evetlleui is^‘s Hy on the S»ubjeCl 

of either the Epistle or Go^ptl fji the day, and .ire put with the kind f>l praetical vigour 
which arrests attention and c ompels tlie e iiiscience to face b jl Uj some hading thought iiv. 
(the pa ■s.ii.te selrclcd.” 

SATL'Kl^A)' RFVIIZH^ I h< stuhed sinipaeity of Mr Coini>'h’s ve.se is al* 
togethej" opposed to what most liynin-wnlt rs ton^^ider to be poetry Noi is this the 
only merit of his iitipif tenuous eolumc, 1 here is .1 to 11 „Lia aetei in the exhortation 
and admonition that tharactMise th< hymn-, .an<J th 0 ^vailing siniiineut is thoroughly 
manly and rousing ” 

Eastlake (Lady). -FELLOWSHIP. LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MV SISTER .MOURNERS. ('i(,.vn Svc. 2,. fid. 
ATHFNAiUM — “'lenderand imoijttH-jve, and the author rhoroaghlv realises the 
sorrow of those she addie-.^-es; it may soothe niouirung leaiicrs, and can by no rneanS 
aggravate or jar upon tin ir tielin ' 

CONTEMPORARY RFVIJ' W. -“A verv' touching and at th same time a very 
sensible book. It breathes throughout tue tiucst ( hnstiaii spirit " 

NONCONFORMIST.- “A beautiful httU volume, ■writtcu with genuine fe^iHug, 
good taste, and a right ajiprec miion of the Uaclunr ( f Stiijiturc relative to sorrow and 
jsuffering.” 

IMITATIO CHRISTI, Libui IV. Piint-d in Borders 'ifter Holbein, 

. Durer, and other old Masters, ^ jiitair jng Dinccs of Death, Acts pf 
^ Mercy, Emblems, etc. L’rown Svo "s. 6d. 

KMe (Jt)— THE CHRLSTIAN YEAR. Edited by C Mr 
^ . Yonge. Poll Svo. 2s. 6d. net. * . 

^Kingsldy (C hades), ^ OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS’ 
‘ FOR THE SORROWFUL Piom the writings 

RikgslEV. Extra fcap. 8\o. 3s. bd. ^ 



©n^ey 

DAILY fHOUGHTS Selected from the V^jkmjrs of 
Kinc si FY By Ins Wife Crown Svo 6 

FROM PFATH TO LIFl. I lagmcnts of Tcrclnn^ to a Village 
Congrefration With Lettcis on the “Lift, after D ath” Rdited 
by his Wife. Fcap ^?vo 2b 6d 

Hfi^lear (Rev Cqiion) - A MANIA! OF INSTRU '‘TION 
FOR C jiVhlRMATION WO MR‘^r ( OMMCMION, WITH 
PRAYI RS AND DL\OlloNS ^20 2s 

THE HOI K 01 SORROW ok fUI O. i ICL FOR IRIB 
BURIAL OF THE DEATX 2s. m 

Maurice (Frederick Denison L — LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 

horn the Woiks t)f 1 1; \jALiUCE. Selecled by Rev. J, Ll 

Davtks, M.A. Crown Hvo. 5s. 

THE COMMUNION SKRVICIC From the Book ot Common 
Player, select reading ( oin the wiitings of ti 2 Rev. F. P. 
Maurice, M.A. Edued b) die Rev. John William ColensO, 
D.D,, Lord Bishop of NaPd. i6m(». 2s. 6d. 

THE WORSIITPOFGOI) AND FETHOWSHIP VMONG MEN. 
By Frederick Dpnison Maurice and others. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
RAYS OF SUNLKHIT bOR DARK DA^^S. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. j. Vaughan, D.D. New Fdition. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Welby- Gregory (The Hun. Lady). — LINKS AND CLUES. 

2nd'l{!dUion. Crown S' o. 6b. 

Westcott (];ishop).-HTiOU(:ilTS ON FECELATION AND 
LIFIC. belt etions tioin the Wriiings of Bisliop Wesicott. Edited 
by Rev. S IiflLiil'S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

jTatbere 

INDEX (jV NOTKWOkrnV WORDS AND IdIRASES FOUND 
IN THE CIT X-ENTINK WRITIN(,S, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE llOMiLIES OF CLEMENT. 8vo. 5s. 
Benson (Archbishop), -CVPKIAN: HTS LIFF^, ITIS TIMES, 
HIS WORK. P>y tL^ )i«le Rdwakd WiinE Benson, Archbishop^ 
of Canterbury. 8vo. 21s. 1 et. , 

TIMES. - “Ill all e->stijti.il i-'^puls, in sobnety of iudgnuut and temper^ in sym*'- 
pathetic insight into chai-icloi m fum gr.isp of hi tom <1 .aid ecclesiastical issued, in 
scholarsliip and erudition, the fuj'slied \ oik .s woithy ot its aiLjeol .incl worthy of ita 
author* ... In its inaui outlines lull ot di.au.itic insight .ind force, and in its details fulf 
of the fruits of ripe Icunung, sound judgtmnl, a lofty Clnistian temper, and a matiirfe, 
eccksi'.stic al wEdoin,” ' 

I^ATUEDAY RhV I KIW— On tlie uiiole, and yith all teservations which cstt% 
possibly be made, this wcigbti olnme is . < ntulnuion to ( rntcism and leafiilng 
which we can but cong’ lailate tiu Ait dic.ui < Imn h. We \sish more of l^^r bishops wCr^ 
CapStble ,or desirous of oc,ccinimn into that auna of pure juH licet from which Dr. BcnSpll* 
retdms Mt * these posUaimou ■. 1 uiicls.” 

dwatkin (H. M.) - -.SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WiRITER^ 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHURC H ilLSTORY TO TII^ TIMl|; 
OF Constantine, ami Edition. Crown $to. 4S. 6d, 



Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)~SIX LECTURES ON THE ANTE-’ 
NICENE FATHERS. Crovro 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“Though certainly popvilar in form and treatment they are so in the best 
sense of the words, and they bear throughout the impress of the ripe scholarship, the 
rare critical acumen, and the lofty ethical temper which marked all Dr. H dirt’s work,*' 

notes on clementine recognitions. Crown Sm 

4s. 6d. 

Hort (Dr. F. J. A ) and Mayor (J B.).— CLEM^ENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA MlSCI'LLANll S (STROM A 11 :LS). Book VTI. 
Thu (iicrk Text, with Tnlioihiction, J niiT^lation, Nolub, Disseita- 
tions, ind Indu ■> ^\o 15s. net 

Kriiger ((. ) niSM OKY OF EARl.Y CHIUSTJAN LITERA- 
rUKE )N THE ]-IkST TlIRl CLKTURII S Crown Svo. 
Ss. Od. nt i. 

Lightfoot (Bishop) —'1 HE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. 
St hiJiMFNi 01 Komf Revised Texts, with Inti oduct ions, 
Notes, 1 hsscitations, and Ti insUtions 2 vols. Svo. 32s, 

THE A! OSTOLIC TATIlERs ISitll. bi. loNaiiusto Sr. POLY- 
TAKr. Rt osed Texts, v\ilh IntuHliictions, Notes, Disscitations, and 
Transl 'ti( ns 3 v K 2nd Edition Demy Svo. 48s. 

THE APOS'fOLiG lATllIRS. AhiKRtd 1 dition With Shott 
Intiodut tions, (jrtek 'ltxl,ajKl 1 mulish Irinshtion. Svo l6s. 
JlfAA'C^y/ / 1 A (rl^ *A P/ / V — ‘ A ( t)i sj (III-, of iliest., tirl> and inUnsely in- 
teresting Christian ‘lJ(AUim.nts u h 1 hulnot hitltrlu 1 st iU inhl , ana ibtieby 
nnders. a pnrele ^ scivut to ill ui ns suultiit ol Chiis 1 1 1 liit lo y, and even of 
Roman hisku 

NA / JON A I O } \ ! J\ ] J K ~ Inn th kc anil of its (.out' nts, the btndent in ly 
appieoiate the \aliu < i ilu 1 ist u il f i oto t s f 1 u iiicl its lit if fulnc s as an aid to 
an intelligent tsaimu Unn of the earlic t ji f Ap sk Ik %\iitcrs I ne texts aie con 
structed on iht niLst oefilcoihli n < f .dl tht. \i tine nrcis ! he iitioln tions me 
brief, 1 IK id, md thni i^bh tx]> iini n > i f lli lit iini iiiiuti il (jiK stio is related to 
ibetexlj Jheniti(duai n ti ihtJhfi h id tin 11 » i 1 Uioii of tin ‘ V hurt h Manual 
of Eail> nnistnnux ne pt i b nU u lei siin., vs^^nniL t once ni a hmnible vt rnon 
of It, and Pt. opinion of ihc fii t t f J.nfalisli 1 il he il criiicj on tliv. I itc I discovery m 
patristic htcraiure ” 

1binnnoloo\i 

Bernard (r.uKm T D) -THE songs of IHE HOLY 

NATIVJIA. Bting Studios of the T.cnodicUis, Magnificat, 
Gloiu in ExccLiS, and Nimc DiimUis C lovvn S\o. 5s. 
Brooke (S. A )— CHRLSJ IAN HYMNS. Edited and airanged. 

Fcap. Svo 2-> fid net. 

Selbofixe (Roundell, 1 nil of)— 

THE BOOK Oh PRAISL 1 10m th'' Test English H) inn Writers. 
* Prill Svo. 2s. fid net 

A HAMNAL, Chiefl) fioin 7 he of use. In vaiious sizes, 
B PoF Svo, largci Apr is - C S itnu Edition, line | iper. is. 6d. — 
An EthUon with Mmit, SckcU*d, llarmoiiist d, ano Composed by 
Jonjv li jj I All, Pott Svo. 3s fid 

Woods*.(M. A) — inMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIR 
Compiled by M. A Woods Pop 8vo is. fid. 



1ReH0iou0 tTeacbtnfi 

Bell (Rev. G. C.)*-RELIGrOUS TEACHING IN SECOND^ 
ARY SCHOOLS, tor Icacheis and Parents. Suggestions as 
to Lessons on the Bibie, Eaily Church History, Chnstiao Evidences, 
etc. By the Rev G C. Bftl, / , Mister of Marjborongh 
CoU 2iad I Qition With new Hiajiier on Christian Ethic* 
Crown Svo. 3s 6d. 

GUARDIAN rin Imi! .aiiirl mict^csIk ns qi t,n in* .idnin ible, ntid, far as Bibk 
tcathinaoi just ruction in ‘ Christian b vidences i ton e ned Lave i ithmg to bedie&iif'«d*^ 
Much time and thoi ght has < udti tlj h« i n d 1 cd by the kjiter to the difficuiCes v hich 
t onfront the ttm her of the Old I v tai if nt, . J a 1 11 ge j^ort^n the volume is talc-n up 
With the umsukt ilion of this hi i h of his ul>) t 

hDUCAl ^ON A L RLVIJ II ‘ ' or th ise teadiois win aic dissatjs6edl with the 
existing slate of things, at d w lo 1 c s uving after s >i icthing better this little handbook 
is invaluable Its aim is ‘to nnp out onrse of instruction on practicttl lines, and to 
suggest methods and books whun mo^ pont the way to a highc’" standpoint and a wider 
horizon ’ For tlu tarrying 01 1 of tin in 1 dso for his criticism uf ’^rcvailing methods, 
all te.achers owe Mi Beil i dcli of gi ntud ind if anv aie rou cu to a due sense of 
tliPir usponsibilitj in this rmiittr, he will tccl ti it hi hook h u not been written m vain '* 

Gilbert (Dr. G. 11.)- A PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RlCLKilON Bu id < A Inc Teaching of Jesus, ds Founder and 
Living Lord Crown Svo 4^ 6d. rcl. 

Palmer (Iloienco U.)— ONE YEAR Oh SUNDYY SCHOOL 
LESSON^ ] OR YOUNG CHILDREN. Adapted for use in 
the Youngest Chsses. ^ktt4to. 4s 6d 

Sermons, ‘Eecturce, Hb&resses, anb 
Cbcolofiical 

{Sit It/ Id ’ ^ChujtJ of En Jap W '■ I al ;C) 

Abbey (Rev C )) IHL DIMNE I OVE • ITS STERN- 

NESS, BRl Ain H, AND T FNDhRNJ SS Ciown Svo. 6s. 

GUARDI 1 “ Dus IS I )ol. will h, in our opiiiKin, dtnniids the most serious 

and earnest att i ntion 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. ' 8vo. 6s. 

OXFORD SERMONS 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PHILOMVnniUS. An Antido’c ainsl C lodulity. A discussion 
of Caidma. Newman’s I s*,ay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 2nd 
Edition. Ctv»\vn 8v‘). 3s od ^ 

THE SPIRIJ’ ON THE WAFERS, OR DIVINE KVOLtJ- 
TION AS Tllh BASIS 01 CHRISTIAN BELIEF. Svo* 
12s. 6d. lut. • ^ 

Abrahams (I.)- Montefiore (C (, ASPECTS OF jyDAISM. 
Being Rixtecr Sermons. 2nd Edition, h cap 8vo. 3s; 6d, net* 

“ Iher^ fi a great deal in them that does not appeal to Jew'S alone, for, 
«$peoiutUy m Mr. Montehore’s addresses, the doctrines advocated, with much tharm of 



A'bralia'nis (10-^3Stoiitefiore {C, G )~^co77Unued, 

style, are oTtea not by any rqieans exclusively Jewish, but such as are^ shared latid 
ftotoured by all who care foi ehgvoii and morality us those terns art commonly ubdef 
stocwl in the western woild 

^GOIV HFRAl D —“Both from the hotniktu and whd ina^ be railed the 
big World point of view, this little vuluint is one of consulei ible interest 

Ainger (Rev AJfied, Master of the Teiuple), — SERMONS 
PKFVCHCD IN THL lEMH I CHURCH Extra fcap. 

8vo 6s 

AskwitE (E 1) ) IHL CHRISTIAN CONCEVnON OF 

HOLINI ( town Sui 6s 

7/// ^//tJ lf(^ \ 11 I 1C 1 and I ally II 1 1 \ t w of ih ts(.ntialpur 

pose of the < hu luvn uvtbu n h p th xt Mi \ 1 v\uh s uoik will bt widely 

itad 

Batker (Aichdearon) —ON SOME MINiSli RIAL DUTIES, 
C\TrCHlSI]S(i, I R1 AC IIlN(r, lie E bted, with i Preface, 
by \er> Rev C j Vat i ha\, 1 ) 1 ) 1 tip Svo 4s 6d. 

Beeckmg (Ret Canon II C )- INNS 01 COIMU SERMONS 
Crown Sio 0 I 
Benson (ArOibishop) - 

BOV LII E Its J ml, iis Sticiigth, its bulntss Sundays m 

Wtlhiijton Ctdhat, 1*^50 73 dtb \ ditum Crown 8vo 6s 
CHRIS 1 AND Hi'S 1 IMl s Addiesscd lo the Dicncse of Canltt 
Iniiy in his Second Vis niion Cioan 8vo 6s 
I ISHI kb Oh MIN Adxbxssel t) the. Dioff^co*' C intcrbuiy m 
h 3 » fhiid Visit Ttion ( roun 8vo 6s 
GU 4 kP/lN'~ Iliti 1 il ly of I ! I sj ! I K n th a 1 Itessts 1 x,fo:x, UJlf and 

they Cout xm many wist xi th v,htr Ic i tl n sxi ) tt tlix lay 

JIMJ6- “With I tti 1 sit itxd s ^x 1 1 X 1 1 J, tl \nl isl op suntvs the 

condition lud pros^ i fib clinch 

ARCHBISHOP LLNSON IN I KIT AM) A luoid «^]Miish 
Sermons and Adltsst Ediicd b} I 11 Li kNAi b ''Crown 

8vo 3s 6d 

PALL MAI 1 GA/ r III \ w r 1 t f X iiT^ u) 1 xpironile crdojastire 
to, the siattly 1 1 tgi in I lofiv tl u;,lt ti the 1 ut in lU titty w 11 fpeal to 
"every Chnrchm m 

Bernard (Canon T D)— PHI S 0 N(,S 01 lilLIlOL/NAiTIV 
n V CONSlDI KPI) (I) \S 1 I ( OI 1 I I) IN s( ktPTUKE 
(2) AS IN USL IN nil ( IJURCH ( town 8\o 5s,. 

To Vise the words of is mtliLr ibis l( k is olUrLd “to rtadcis of 
bcriptiue as expositoiy of a dislimt joiti n tif the Holy Word lo wor 
shippers m the congrc^ition -i a dxKlionP conninlai) on tlic hymns 
l^hioh they use ; to ihosc k<c))n)^ C hiisut i , t*> a conlii uLion to the ever 
welcome th Mights of that 1 Icssto sns m tv 11 ( hnstjan ])Lop]e who, in 
the tpidst of the liistoiical chb >1 iiion of (iins unity hnd it good to re- 
enter from time to time the cU ir ituo })htrt of it ouL^in, and are fam in 
the heat of the d 1 to rt ^OVI r sx me k x-hut < f the litshnc^s of dawn ” 
YilAMH}: he. MD- lit ronveis miu h usdul infxjnnaiion in at, hohily way 
SCOI^MAA^ — “ llicii mca )irj an 1 their J lonshij s the ixa ous why the Church 
has actopied *theni an 1 in iny otbei hindiel piinu i p touched upon m the book with so 
well explained a learning nnd with so Ji uch insif hi that tin book will be highly valued 
by those mteffCSted in its subn-ct 



Srooke Stopford A.)— SHORT SERMONS. • ^ 6 % 

Brooks (fhillips, late Bishop of Mas^acliusLtts)-— 

THE CANDLE OF TIIL LORD, and other Seimons. Crown Bvtx 
6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGi ^SH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

TWEN'i v SERMONS. Ciow. 8vo. 6&. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WOI'LD Ciown 8vo. js. 60 . 

THE MYSIERV OF INroun\. Ciowi^ 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDK^ ^SE^, RELlGiOUb, LITERARY, AND 
SOCIAL. Edited J. Rev. John Co i ion l^ROOfts. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. lut 

NEW STARTS IN LIFE, A\D OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
bvo. 6s. 

WESTMIN6 2 ER GAAFTCh ’ul tensed l)ythat fervent pietv, catho- 

licity of .spirit, and fine command of lan>;iidc;e for wlii..,h the lUshop was famous.” 

THE MORE ABUNDANT IHEE. Lenten Readings. Royal 

I OHIO. 5s. 

THE Lr\W OT GROW^TIT, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SCOTSMAN — All instinct with uie piety, ’neadthof nmid, and eloquence which 
have given Phillips Uiookj puipp moluculioiis tli< ir lare dtsiinctiDii among productions 
of thi'j kin that of being rtally ar.<l truly suit, ble foi mort Sunday . than one." 

GLOBE . — ‘ So manij- in outlook anu so tiesh and suggi stuc in tKatincnt.” 

LIFE AND LL'l ] LKS OF PHILLIPS J’ROOKS. By A. V. G. 
Aid hN. 3 \oE 8vo. 30^. not. 

Brunton (Su r. J.aaclei). - THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustiatioiib Ciown Svo. los. 6d 

Campbell (Dr. John MT.eod)-- 

TIIE NATUFE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. Svo. 6^. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd EdiLon. Crown Svo. 5$. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GHT OF ETERNAL LITE* 
Compiled fioin Sermons pre.ichcd at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Ciown Svo. 5s. 

Canterbury (Frederick, Archbishop of) — 

SERMONS PREAC lED IN IHE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. E\li 1 Fcap. Svo. 4s, 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. 3rd Ed. 6s. 

THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition, os. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Bampion Lectures, 18S4. 7th and Cheaper Ed. Cr. ivo. 6s, 



IJattterllury (Frederick, Archbishop of ) — continued 

CHARGE DELIVERED AT HIS FIRST VISITATION. 8vo. 
Sewed. i&. net. 

(l) The Doctrine of the Eucharist; (2) The Piactice of Confession j 
(3) Uniformity in Ceremonial ; (4) The Power of the Bishops. 

Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon) — 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
, 4s 6d. 

THE PERMANENT FLEMENIS Oh RELIGION: Bampton 
lecturer, 1S87 ^ 2nd I dition Crown 8 vo. 6s 
TWILTGlir DREAMS Crown S^o 4s. od. 

LECTURES ON PKFAC HIN(a Crown S\o 3s 6d net. 

'JlMEit — “ J-hcse LiciuJis on Pna h dtluered d, 3<.ir j in the Divinity 
School dt Cambridge, ut an admn lUie aruhsis of the intcllectu d ithical^ spiritual, 
and ihetoucal cha.r.%cteustics of tlu irt of pit-ithint. In i»u lectures the bishop deals 
BUCCes&fuUy with the pic ichor and his training with the stnnonandits stuicture, with 
the preachti and hi ajJ md with the urn of the pre x her In each exst he is pi actical, 
suggestive, eminent!\ simulating, xnd often eloquent n'>t with the more s]>lendouT of 
rhetoric, but with the Pappy faculty of siymg thi light thing in well chosin 'words ’ 

SOME THOIKJITS ON ClfLlSTIA.N kl UNION. Being a 
Charge to the C Icig) Ciown 8\o 3s 6d. net 

/ .S’ “ Dr TJn\ 1 Cxintntei ticito tin-, very riiili uU ubjtct with iiudeiattcn 
and good sense, and with a eleai Ik i It I jtu pti n of the hunts wiiu’ int v at ly r«* 
Ctimscribe the natuiala j irxtiuis of ( hii inn of cldlcjcnt chuichos and natiomhttes for 
a more intimate comm inioii and fcllr v\ hij) 

LEEDS Ml kCUk\ He discu » with d n u 1 ti vig jur and felicity the 
claims which hinder reunion, .xnd the true ide i uui i pi of cithohciiv 

Cbeethaia (Auhduicon) - M\ MERIES, PAGAN AND 
CHRISIIAN Being tlic Ilulbx in Itcliic> for 189(3 Grown 
Svo. 5s 

Oburch (Dean) — 

HUMAN LIFE AND I i S COxVDITION<^ Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF' CIVILISAIION and other Sermon-, a.id lectures, 
2nd Edition, Crown Svo 7s 6d 

DISCIPLINE OF lilE f'lIRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons Crown Svo. 4s 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS 1S85 Ciown Svo. 4 
VILLAGE SERMONS. C^rown Svo 6s 
VILIAGE SERMONS Second St ii< s Ciown Svo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS T Imd Sent. ( town 8no. 6s. 

TIMES — these sermons we sec bow a singuHilj gifted and cuUivded mind was 
td communicate its thoughts on the highest subjects to those with whom it might 
JjeiMtp^osed to haxe Ii Ic m common II is village sf nuons are not tlu bywork, if 

one whose ^interests wtre dsewhcie xn highei matters liny are the outcome of nis 
deepest mtejests and of the life of his choice 'i hese stimons aie worflx perusal of 
only to show what preaching, even to the humble anti unlearned hearers, may be made 
ijj really competent hands. 



church iJit3.Ti)-r-coMtinued. 

CATH€DRAL ANB UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Cwwr.^vo. fci 

PASCAL AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

^ They are all eminently characteristic of one of the most sainMy of modern 

divines, and one of the most scholaily of modern men of If^^ers." 

SPEC rA70I?.~*Tit3in Thurchs ‘cem to us t* e iin«st sermons puhKshed Siimi# 
Newman’s, tvt i h-. iUddou’s nch md eloquent discourses not excepted, —and th<sy 
breathe moie ot ih spirit of perfect p^a< e th ii even Nevi man’s 'I hey cannot be called 
High Church oi llroad Chinch, much less Low Chuuh seinu ns; they are simply the 
sennons of a good scholar, a gieat ihmker, ; id a firm and ser'-nc Chnatian," 

CLERGYMAN’S .SEI F • EXAMINATION i|oNCERNING THE 
APOS'ILES’ OREL') Extra reap 8vo.' is,. 6(1. 

Congreve (Rev. Jolm),— HIGH HOi'PlS AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A KEASONAliLK TAITH. NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown Svo. 5r. 

Davidson (K. r., r>ishop of W mchester) — 

A (IIARCIK DKLIVM.Fii TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCFM'i OK ROlHLSTfR, October 29, 30, 31, 1894. 
Svo. bew'^d. 2s. net. 

A CHARfiE .H-LIVLRKl) TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOt^ELE OF WLNt'jlESrLlR Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 

. nd 3, 1899. 8\o. vSewecl. 2s, 6d. net 

Davies* (Rev. J. IJewelyn) — 

THE fiOSi’Ef. AinO modern ITFR. 2nd Edition, to which is 
addi d ility accoidtng to llie bticiaincnl of the Loid’s Supper. 
Extra fcajh 8\o. Os. 

SOCIAL oUE^riONS I RDM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTI AN TliEOlXM.Y 2nd Ectitior. Cro\\n Svo. 6s. 

WARNINGS At; AIN ' tT SCI ERSTITION. Kvtia fcap. Svo. 2.5. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN (.ALLING. Kxtia leap. Svo. 6s. 

BAPTISM, CUNMRMAnON, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
ns iiitu] loted by l lieu Outward Signs. Thiec Addres-ics. New 
Edition. Pott 8vo. is. 

ORDER AND GROWd'H AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION Ol’ HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown Svo. 3s.6d. 

GLASGOIV IIFRALP. ‘ Iht-, is a wise and suggestive book, touching upon 
of the more inteiesting que*'^ jg . ot the prcac nt day. ... A book as full of hope a» it is 
of ability.” 

MANCHESTLK (7fA “ He >^ays whai he means, buf never more than 

he meant; and hence his wauls carry weight with many to vidiom the ordinary sermon, 
would appeal in vain. . . . Tin u hole book is well vvoith study." ^ w* 

ABERDEEN DA IL Y FREE PRL^S.—** An able discussion of the tm.. basis and 
aim of social progress ” 

SC0T6MAN,~~^^ J houghtful and suggestiit.’ 



Davies (I^ev } lMv^t\yxi)--^cmhmed 

^ SPIillTUAL APPREHENSION ; Sermon^ aiid Papers, Crown 
Svo. 6s 

Divils (\V.) — the pilgrim OF THE INFINITE. A 

Discourse addressed to Advanced Kelu lous Ihmkers on Christian 
Lines. By \Vm Davies leap 8^0 3s Cd. 

CHR^\TtAN JPOJ ^ D— Wt, hill til-, Morl is one ivhich in an age of »iuch 
m tital unrest sou ids not of faith which ipi eals confidt ntly to tl ( highest intellec 
W Bin h as It s) rings nn of tl c ( U arest intuiucns of the human spiut ’ 

Ellerton (Rtv Join)— HIE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSON ^ TOR BUSY LIVES Crown 8vo 6s. 

Englisli 'Theological Library I due cl b> Rev 1 rcdtric 
KiLton With Geneiil Inliodiiction by tht late Bishop 
( RFitTinoM A Series of Itxls Amu tiled for the Use of 
Students, Candidates foi Oidinition, etc Svu 

I HOOKERS I Cf T I SI VSTICAL POl ITY, Bcok V, Edited 

by Ive\ Rcnald 1 Bi}nc 10 Od ntl [head) hhoHly, 

II I..A.W S SI RIOUS C AI 1 , IdiledlijRcv Canon J H Overton. 
4s 6d net 

J)4n V NflVS \ v.ell cxcnitcd re pin t C in n (^\ejtcu i tta art not 

nuintrou , and are is n 1 1 t \ e > ii fc cstii g 1 1 i s ful 

CAMBhIDi ' J / I /? ll A wolc me r put All th t U shoult lie in 

paper and apje-irana ind the i i tati n f tl f ed i r i i u inltt for the a (iitaty 
and fairnes of tl c note 

in WILSON S MAXIMS, Tdili II) Kev 1 Kelt™ 3s 6(1 mt. 

GUARDIAN — At ny rcadei will feel teful ir M Kelt n (cr thi edition ot 
Bishop Wilson B M ixuns Mr 1 e!t i < lii w 11 1 c f ini 1 w 11 \ rtii posses 

Sing It IS pleasant lo the e> t and 1 1 i s h j, blc mark c f a du I > uid tiui > 

EXPOSIl ORV IlMLS — In an intro lucti n f sent ii\ei he tells us 

all we need to k tow cf 1 i hup VI ar 1 of 1 i i ixan 1 h i he gn es us tl e maxims 
themstlves in mo t ptife t f rm 1 s 1 c I 1 a el t ad 1 at tl t 1 otlim of the page 
such notes as are al sc Ink ly 1 etts ivtotKirii lursti 1 m udi lui g n le 

IV THI YORK^ OI lISITOi BUT! 1 R A ol 1 Scimons, 
C hiiic:cs, T idf niciils, ind Coin sj ondaicc A cl 11 The Analogy 
of Religion, an ' two Incf disstRitions 1 Of Icis mal Idenlity 
11 Of the IS ilure ol \iitiu I ditcd 1) the Very Rtv J H. 
BfUNARD D D , Dc m t f St 1 alrick s Dulilm 4s 6d net each 

THh PflOJ - ‘Oietoti ] h rllydc 11 better v \ \ e hti n than this whicl 
Dr Feruard has given us ‘-i le t Ft omt il staid a 1 dition fir siu ’eat 

I Rtli- SPi CPA I OK — An exeelk t putc of work 

V. THE CONIl RENT f BI TWl I R AMTT I \AT 1 AUD AND 
NR IISHTR, THE lESUIT PHitcd by Rtv C H Simp- 
RUN SON, M A Aiilhoi of The 1 ife of Archbish^f I and. 

[4s 6d net 

3EFejret«.(Dr. C C)— THE rsVCHOLOGICAL El EMENTS 

or RtllGIOUS lAIlH Crown Svo 5s net. 



EVIL AOTrFVOLUTION, An Himpi to turn W 

Scifence on to the Aneitat Mystery of I P^r JsA 

TM- Social Horizon Crown 8 va 3 &, 6 u. net, 

SX'PO S^/rOS } 7 13iSS — ‘ I ’ book is well woilh the nieiesl »t is iilrtost Certain 
Id excite M 

CHVRCfi TlMjr^ — “Ihere ran bt no quest n bout tbe <^>urige Oir f hfe lE 6 iMjt 
logic md the Uu id of ihi', fa‘^t in iting tr" u m t f j lobleiti which is of^«the$id ' 
111101*681 to all of us It d«. e \es to I f> s^iulic I i y I and nu rne who reads it 

faii to be stru M \ t ^ 

FAITH ^S > ( oRnUCi A.n Essiy on \ t rifial )i Religion, Ciowici 
8vo 7s 6d 

Farrar (Vei> Rev F W, Denn t r Canteil^ry) — 

IHC niSlORV OJ JN 1 1 R} KLTA' 1 I 0 \. Bung the Bamptofl 
Lectuits, 1 88 5 Si i6s 

Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc Ct <Svo 5 s 6 d each. 
SEI KEKo Al II k ( ()\) 

Lf] RNAI, JIOl’I Sum > li nclifd in \\c tnimstcr Abbey. 

THL I M L 01 M VN, mil otlm Sermons 

THF \V1 i M SS 01 HIS n ik\ 10 i HkIST Huhean Lectures. 

IHl SILLNCI AND V(H( I 1 Of HOD 

INiHLDAYSDI nil VOUIll Su mens on Pi idle il Subjects* 

S/VINin WOKKIKS ] nc 1 entui Ifdnit. 

LPHl’HAl ITA 01, Ihf Amdiontun of the World 

IViri\C\ AND K D(iMI N I A ^c^^ wovdson ( hri tnn 1 schatology, 

SEPMONS ANDADwsF^Sl S delivered m Amuica 

Fiske (Jobr) ^MAN’S DFSTIHY VlE\v LL) IN IHE LIGHT 
OllIISOKKlN Cioivn Svo 3s fd 
Lin 1\1 kl (.lobe 8 . 361 

Foxell (W J ) (i(^I)S (i \Rl)I N Snndi) 1 liks with Boys 

With in Intiodu ti in by Dc n h M kak Hlobe Svo 3s 6d, 

S^FAX/fA - Btil I tin 1 11 in r I fu ti mil ccnduct m a strain of 

vigorous sun f h itj ui 1 \ nl i L 1 ]• \l d* of ll r ds the in lods, the difiS* 
cutties of Ic) 1 fe It IS the ind ft cl wl h in tils le-^s ms fc lange trust, patience, 

and full t anet nad d f s i]u ns i lel by e\ nq i 1, piiipl 

IN A PLAIN RVi H Attics cs to 1 ojs (dobe 8vo 3 s. 6d. 

SPA 4. A FA “ n< 1 1 11 with 1 1 d1 viptui 'll 1 r ! di retnmentofa boVs 
difhcuUits, sueh h h then s is tli i t f nii ti 11 leveiige tletiue t-ntleniaun tttC 

iiol lest vutory, and t r res tin u £,h faili le ilei is t o uu^ childish in the method of 

treatment, 'ui i >ct w< teel uu tint a m u vl sp I c to ir ngiegation of lack iq thiS 
fashion would i t tall ver tl e he id of the >ou an I jet find Ins way to the hearli 
of those who ire ju t p s n fi uri ll c usiraint of sehool to tl e re prnsibilllies of life ** ^ 

Fraser (Bibhop) —U .n EKSIIY SI RMONS Edited !)/»' 

Rev, JOHb W. D’ GIL Crown Svo 6 s 

Goodspeed^G S ) -ISRAEL’S MESSIANIC HOPE TO THE 
TIME 01 jlbUS A Study m the Ilistoncal Dtvelppmenl of 
the Poreshndowmgb of the Christ in the Old Teslanienf atit^ 
beyoid. t rown Svo. 6 &. 



Mtme (W. L.)— THE WORD AND THE WAY: or. The 

Light of the Ages on the Path of To-Day. Crown Svtj. 6s. 

HARD SAYINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. A Study in the Mihd 
Vand Method of the M.aster. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. S*- 

Green (S. G.)— THE CHRISTIAN CREED AND THE 
CREEDS OF CHKI.STENDOM. .Seven Lectures delivered 
in 1898 at Regent’s I’ark College. Crown Svw. 6s. 

Haxcourt (Sii W. V.)-~LA\VLESSNESS IN THE NATIONAL 
CHURCH. Svo. Sewed, is. net, 

Hardwick (Airhdeacon). — CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS, 6f!i Koiiion. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

Hare (Julius Charles)— THE MISSION OF THE COM- 
hORTFR. New Edition. Edited by Dean Pi, umptuk. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Harris (Re^. G. C.) — SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
Charlc^ttf M. Yonge, and Portrait. Extra fcap. Svo, 6s. 

Henson (Canon H. 1 L)-~SERM()N ON THE DEATH OF 
THE C^UIH'.N. S\o. Sewed. 1%, net. 

Hillis (N. D.)-— THE INFIATENCE OF CHRIST IN 
MODERN LIFE. A Study of the New Probi-uns of the Church 
in American Society Ciown Svo. 6.'>. 

THE QUEST OF HAPJ’INESS. A Study of Victory over Life’s 
Troubles. Ifxtra ciown Svo. 6 <. net. 

Hodgkins (Loiii.''‘,e M.)— VIA CillRISTl : An IntrocUn tion to tlic 
Study of Missitin^. Globe Svo. 2s. uei. Sewed, 3cL net. 

Hort (Dr. F. ]. A.)-~TnF: WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 

Hulsean Lectuies. 1871. Crown 8vi,. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE R EVIL II ~ Only to few is it oivcn to s' .in the witle field'^ of truth 
with clear vision of ne.u and f.ii uiiLc. Tt» what an cMia-ndinary degree tlie late Dr, 
Hort possessed thi.s power is sliuwn by the Hulsean Lettnn-s just puhli d ed. Ilicy carry 
US in the most wonderful way to the veiy centre oi the Christian syilcju ; no a.spect of 
truth, no part of the world, seems 1<> ht left out of view ; wliile in every page ive rec'og- 
tiiSe the gathered fruil-s of a rate scholarship in ft>e serva t oi an unwearying thougfit " 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SCOTSMAJV.— ^^Tlu: great merit of Dr. Unit’s lectures is that .succinctly and 
fully, and in a clear and interesting and sugge.slive mannei, they give us not only h’s own 
opinions, but whfitevcr of worth has been advanced on tlie subject.'' 

GLASGOIV HERALD. Will receive a respectful welcome at the hands of all 
h^jUcal scholars. ... A model of exact and patient sc holarshir', couti oiled by robust 
English sagacity , and it is safe to say that it wid take a high place in the literature of the 
■subject,” 

VILLAOE SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Selected from the Set moms preached by Professor Hort to his 
village ct ngreoalion at St. IppolyPs, and including a series of 
Sermons dealing in a broad and suggestive way with the successive 
books of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelations. 



Horl (F. J, 

‘ 3 lSR]VtONS ON THE BOOKS OF THE BlgLE (s^le^edi frotti 
^ViUJ!^ Sermons), Crown Svo. 3s. brl. 

VILLAQE SERMONS IN OUTIJNE. Crown ^vo, U 

CONij^Nrs : I. The I'layer Book, 16 Sermons. IT. BapfklnQ, 

5 Sermons. III. Mutual Subjection the Rule of Life (Eph. v. 2 X)» 

6 Sermons. IV. TIk Sermon on tlic iUcjjnt (St. Matt, v, I ; vii 
29), II inrjis. V. AcOent, 4 Sermons. VI. The Armour of 
the Oio % VII, The Rcsuirecuon, 7 Sermons 

CAMBRIDGE AND OTHEK SERMONS. Ci own Svo. 6s. 
Hughes (T.)— THE MANLINESS OF CMRIST. 2nd Ed 
Fcap Svo, 3s. 6d. 

GZO^€ y ke ManhneM, ofCfn a peck^ of lay ‘.eimon such as Judge Hughes 
is well qualified to deliset, seeing It U i Jilaiess of thought .and feehng has been the 
prevailing charartensi ic of .all his htetar> jirodiicts ” 

BRI FISH WEEKLY , — “A new edition oi a strong book.” 

Hutton (R. II.) ~ 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISH THOUGHT IN MA 1 EFFS OF FAITH. GlobeSvo. 5s. 
THEOLOGICAL ES.SAYS. tdnbe Svo. 5s. 

ASPFXTS OF RELJODUS .vND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
Selected from the Spectator and edited by E. M. Roscoe. Globe 
Svo. 5s. 

Hyde (W. Dk W )- OUTLINES OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY. 
Crown Svo. Os. 

Di. Ily le thi ^ dcbciibcs the object of his book : ‘‘ This httlc book alms 
to point out tl 0 !oq;iral reUtiou', 1 1 \Nlmh the doctnnes of theology will 
stand to each oRitr when the time shall come agu.in for seeing t'hrislian 
truth in the ligh^ f f rci-.m and Christi.an life as the eml>oc!iment of love.” 
PKACTKML IDEAITSM. Globf «vo. 5s. net. 

Hlingworth (Rev. J. R.)— SER vIONS iT<E:ACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAl I i C lown Svo, 5s 
UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SI RMONS. Crown Svo. 53. 
PERSONALIIY, DlVINl AM) HUMAN. B.impton LecLure.s, 
1S94. tTown8\<. Os 

T^MRS — ‘Will L.ikc higli rank a long the rare theological masterpieces jiroduccd by 
that celebrated found ition ’’ 

E'XPOSI I OR.~'’\t IS diflicult to toiAey in ideipiile impicssion of the^ freshnes® 
and strength of the i i ik .irqutiKiii It is a b( ok winch no out c.m he satisfied with 

reading once , it is ic be studu d 

DIVINE IMMANENCE. An F^say on the Spiritual Signijficance 
of Matter. New Edition. Ci. Svo. 63. 

CHURCH QUARIFRn RF] H i\ “A s.duable bc^ok . . , Divim 
Immane tee is likely to pio\e of fie.it scnuc. to Chri'-tn.n tiuth It combines, to # 
remarkable extent, piofoimd tbot ht .uid clear t\pTessi«/n It is throughout Written 
in an interesting style " 

GUARDI AN, — 'kXt get her, we hive rarely read a book of philosophical 
earnestness in construinv* the ( Imsutin \icw of existence lu terms of the thought and 
knowledge ot tbc->e days, nor one more likdy to hung home th\ knowledge of $1 bavioij^ 
to the modern nian.” • ^ 

REASON AND REVELATION. An Essay in Christian Apology. 
Svo. J-s 6d. 



S&COb (Rev J. A.) — BUILDING IN SlLKNUIi, and nther 
Sermon Extra leap. 8vo. 6s. 

JacoI)(Rev.J.T.).— CHRIST THE INDWELLER. Gr.Svo. 5 s 

Jallne (F. J., Bishopof Chester).— THE VISITATION OF THE 

KINGDOM OF GOD. A Char^- lelivvred to the Cler^jy of the 
Diocese at his third Visitation, Oct lOcr 29, 1896. 6d, 

Jellett (Kev. Dr.)— 

THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JoceUne (E.)— THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER UN- 

BORN CHILD. Cr. i6mo. 4s. 6d. 

jbnes (Jenkin Lloyd) — 

JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. Crown 8vo. 63. 

A SEARCH FOR AN INFIDEL: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOS 
PEL, Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)— 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SC07'SMA'N.-~^‘ VuW of matter of un impoi taut kuicl, set foitlj with praiseworthy 
concisene.ss, and at he same time with admiuible Imidity. . . . l)i, Kellogg has done 
the work allotted to him with gnat .'ibihiv, 'H I everywhere manifests u competent ac- 
quaintance with the subject with wtm.li li< ili >1..’’ 

King (Prof. H. C.)— RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6.s. 

THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNICSS. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Bangaley (Charles) — 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TFTE WATER OF UFEl, and ttther Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3.3. 6d, 
SERMONS ON NAT IONAL SUB(ECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EAITJTL Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. CroHiiSvo. 3s 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PKNd ATLUcil, AND DAVID. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

DlSCIPLINlh, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER SKRMONvS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
ACADEMY, — Wc can imagine nothing luoie appropiiuie than this edition fora 
public, a school, or e\en a village library." ' 

Kirkpatrick (Prof. A. F.)— THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
Berma tent Value. Crown Svo. 3s, net. 

TP 1 *E DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warbuitonian Lectures 
i 886-’1890. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 



]&liS^it(W.X.^ASP£CTS OF THEISM. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LETTERS rf*' ROM HELL, N .vly translated from tlie Danish, With 
an Introduction by Dr. George Macdonald, Twenty-eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

IilgEtfoot (Bishop)— 

THE CHRISTIAN MINIS 1 1 * Y. Reprrted'rom Dissertation, on 
theA/o^' t Cr<jwii 6\o. net. 

LEADER'' IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH; sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Dupiiam. 2nd Edit, on. Crovt n 8vi'. 6s. 

ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUN.Vi<LS 10 CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS Cre vn 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED N ‘"' 1 . P AGUE'S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED 10 THE CLERG\ OF THE 
DIOCESI OF DURHAM 2Cth Nov. 1886 Demy 8vo. 2s. 

ESSAYS ON IHE WORK ENTITLED “Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” 8vo. I Os. 6 1 . 

DISSERTATIONS ON nil APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo. 14s. 

BIBLICAL rSSAA s. 8 vo. 12s. 

7 IME 9.— “As represfiu 'ug all that is now available of the Bishop’s profound learning 
and consummate schoiarNhip for the ilhistration of his gieat subject, the pi^-^-ent volume 
and its successor will h.- waimly welcomed by all students of theology.” 

Lillingston (1 rank, M.A) — THE BRAMO SAMAJ AND 
ARYA SAMAJ IN IHFIK BEARING UPON CHRIS- 
TIAN 11 VS i\. Study in Indian Therein. Cr. <S\o. 2s. 6d. net. 

Macmillan (Fcv. Hugh) — 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Gbbe Svo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE ; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORDAS 
ALLEGORY. StL Ed.tion Globe Svo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. Sth Edition. Globe Svo. 6s. 

THE SAB LATH OF IHE FIELDS 6th Edition. Globe Svo. 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN C VNA. Globe Svo. 6s. 

TWO WORI.DS ARE OURS. 3id Edition. Globe Svo. 6s. 

THE OLIVE LEAF, f, lobe Svo. 6s. 

THE GATE LEAUTITUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

addresses aic, in fact, models of their kind— wise, reverent, and 
not le<^s imagiiutive than piactuai; thv^y ahound in choice and apposite anecdotes and 
illustrations, and possess distinct htc ary ineiil " 

DAILY CHRONICLE. — “l’« pretic touch that beautifies all Dr. MacmHlan’s 
u riling is fresh in every one of u <■ se ( haiminp addresses The volume is sure to meet 
with cordial appreciation ^ r beyonu the sphere of its origin " I ^ 

GLEANINGS IN HOLY FIEI.DS. (Town 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CORN OF HEAVEN. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Prof.)— THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING : AN Essay. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 



Mar&liall (H. Rutgers.) — INSTINCT ANJJ »KJiAi>uiN ; a.n 
*Essay with some Special Study of the Nature of Religion. 8vo. 
I 2 S. 6d. net. ' 

M.SB 0 T 1 (Caroline A.) —LUX CHRISTI. An Outline Study of 
India — A Twilight Land. Ciown 8vo. 2S. net. 

Mathews (S.).— THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS 
AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. Crown 3 vo. 6s. 

'Maurice (Frederick Henison) — 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 7 S, 
THE CONStHENCE. Lectin es on Casuibtiy. 3rd EJ. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
DIAFOGtJES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8 vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDDCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6lh Edition. Cr, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ON THE SABIUTH DAY; THE CHARACrER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTICRPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. 8vo. 2.s. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. Pott Svo. is. 

Collected Works. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN'S INN CHAPEL. In Sut 
Volumes, 3b. 6d. each. 

CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

GOSJ’EL OF ST. JOHN. 

EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

FRIENDSHIP OF P>OOKS. 

PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S PRAYER. 

THE DOCTRINE SACRIFICE. 

THE ACTS Oh THE APOSTLES. 

CHURCH y7J//uS'.-~“TlKre r, piolubly no wrilei of the ptesent ..entui-y to whoir 
the En^tlibh CIiukIi owrs a j)t’r debt of pralitucif*. . . . Probably he did moie tc 
stop the stieam ofconvoiis to Roni.iiubm winch ollowed tb seccs'^ion of New'xnan that 
any .other individual, by teaeliiiif^ J'-nj;!! .h Chunhineri to thuik out the reasonableness 
of their position." 

SPE A K F.R.- - “ These sermons are marked in u conspicuous degree by high thinking 
and plain su.^.niriii." 

TIMES,— 'A volume of seiinous foi uhiih the memory of Mam ice’s unique persona 
►influence ought to secure a cordial reicplion." 

— “They apiiear in a volume unifoim with tic recent collectivi 
edition of Maurice’s works, and will ht wcicome to the many readers to whom tha 
edition nas brought home the teaching of the most popular among modern EngHsl 
divines." ^ 



Medley {Rev W*)— CHRIST THE TRUTH. Being tl^e 

Angui, Lecture'S foi the year 1900 C rown S o 6 ^ 

Milligan (Rev. Prof. W)— THE RESURRhCTION OF OUR 
LORD, r ourlh Edition Crown Svo. 5s j 

1PEC TA rOR — i he ai^^umcuL js put wuh hi("vity n 1 foi^e h) i)i M lifan, and 
every page bears witnc^t^; that he ) misttie 1 the lit i ui A the ^vU _,ea indhiii made 
a spcnal study of the more lece discus i i n t! is a*- t r the qiie tiou i he 

remaming lertutc s m > t. the 1 > i al lliey it) Aind in siiihi j vi ws i hesh ond 
vigorous exegt is n ! muiifesl i kec jn»^h isi n of t it 1 ii ig of th ' fa< t of the 
Resuritttion on m my imputant jik toi » o tlitologi Ih lotes at able and 
scholarly, and tluti 1 Uc the tc \ I mg < ll t t^x 

IHh ASCi‘^SION ilvD lUA'tNLV MuFSi'HOOD OF 
OUR J Oi'D Baira I Bitiff 1891 Crovvllt^vo 7s 6(1 

Moorhouse (Bishop)-- 

JACOB : Ihicc Sermons L\tr<^ Rap 8ve) 3s 6d 
THE TFACHIN(r 01 CHRIS F. lu CondiUms Secret, and 
Rc'sults C rown 8vo 3s tk t 

CUUR6H V^ORK IIS MlANS AND METHODS Crown 
8vo. 3s net 

CJff URCH I IML S — It in ly hi tie aid 10 mark an epoch, ai.d to inaugurate a 
new '"la in the history if I pi iO[kI vi niini 

ilAI h S — A ctKS of <J { ( in d .1 hi ses full of pi ictical counsel, by one of the 
most active and s ig u 1 jus < ui Icrn 1 rcl tes 

GI OBP — ‘ 1 htou,^h u the volume wo mte the pusim e uf the wis lorn that comes 
from long and vuied e\rc i me from sym| a hy, and f om the possession of a fair and 
tolerant mind 

M ^NCni S J i C UAR A)/ ‘ 1 till of mtciost and n it notion foi all who take 

an interest in -looul and me I il t( siyirtl ne of ccoksiastma rcioim and desoives to 
find Caieful studeni^ f a btyond the limirs f th s'* to wnorn ic was 014 inally addressed ' 

Myers (F. W. H)— SULNCE AND A FLTURE LIFE. 
Gl 8vo IS iKi. 

Nasll<H S).— (lENLSIS 01 IDE SOCIAL C ONj^CIKNCP:. 
nil KELATION BIIWILN J HL I S I A BLIbHMEN 1' 
01 CHRISTIANI 1 V IN LUROPL AVD THE SOCIAL 
QUESllON Cr(^\n8vo 6 

SCOTSMAN ‘Ihet k s el i pKiifh and it timf s 1 Jilhantly, wnttoii But 

few readers c nkl go tin > uJi it without hemg inspned h> its ole\t and aiuraxted hand* 
ling of philosophical me is 

MANCllI Sll R &U 1RP 1 V ‘An uifoiosting ml sngg< stivo little book 

Pattisoa ( MarL ) — S Ik R M O N S Crown 8 \ o 6 

Peabody (Piof h G ) -lESUS CHklSr AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION (ri)v\nS\o 6b 

PEPLOGRAPHIA DVEI INI NSIS Memornl Discourses Preached 
in the Chipel of T'lnity Colky;c, Dublin, 1S95 1902. With!* 
Pietace by the Veiy ev. J H Epknaki), D D., Dean of St. 
Patricks C own 5vo 3s 6d not. 

FHILOCHRISTUS Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord, 3rd Ed. 8vo, i2!^ 

Pike (G. R.)— THE DIVINE TfRAMA THE OlVINE 
MANIFEST 'TION OF GOD IN THE UNIVERSE." CrtWn, 

8vo. 6s. 



Humiitre (Dean). -- MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLU.SIA. Second Impiession. Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. 4s. 6d. net. 

fidoKMAN . — “It IS not only its anonymity which suyc^csts comparison with Ecce 
Homo. The subject is the same in both books- the method and aim ot Jesus —though 
treated fiom quite difftient points of \icw , and the levcl of thought is mu( h the ^ame ; 
the easy originality that c uts a new section tlnoueli tin. lift ( f (. linst and shovts us stiata 
before unlhoui.,ht 0^, tin cl.as^ic sc \cnt^ of tin st>lt.. llu [hik truing know ledge of human 
nature, the tatliolu ity uf tisatnitiit, ail icmind us of I’lofsssoi oteh y s captivating wo s.’ 

Purclias (Rev. H 1 ). JOIIANNINP. PROBLEMS AND 
MODKPN xN! EDS. Ciowii cSvo 3s. net. 

Eendall (Ret^. F )- 'IHE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHKISTIAAS Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Bidding {G,( ojege, Bishop of .Southwell). — THE REVIbL AND 
THE B \TTLE. Croun Svo. 6s. 

7/iJf/' V Sim. ul uly wdl wouh ic i liu., 

MANCHi S'/ / A’ GUARPl A V “Marked bj digmiy uid force " 

Eobinson (Piebcndary H. (i ) -MAN IN THF^ IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other .Sdinoris, Crown Svo. 7s. Od. 

Eobinson (Dean J. A.) -liNFlY IN CHRIST AND O'l HER 
SERMONS. CiovMiSvo 6s 

Eutberford (Rev. Dr. W. G., ILadinastei of M estininstei). — THE 
KEY Oh KNO\\ LMXxL. Sermons piuiched to Wtblnmibtcr 
hoys in the Abbty. Cioun 8vo. 6s. 

Seeley (Sir J. R.)— ECCE HOMO: A Survey of the Life and 
“ Work of Jesus Chnst. Globe 8 vo. 5s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. Globe Svo. 5s. 

A 7 HJ N.K UM. — ‘ If It be tbeluiiciion of a gctmi i un.eiprct the age to itself, this 
IS a work of genms. It ^i\ts utuiduc c.pitssi i to the bi-,fiei stnv inf,s of llie lime. 
It puts plaml> the piohlem of llicsc I Utcr d.iys, and so t ir c mil ibiUts to us solution ; 
positive solution it scarcely claims to supply JNo iic h nnporl uu t otitnbution to the 
question of llic time h.xs been published in 1 iitd uid since tin appniaMc ai 1866 of hicc 
Homo. ... Ihe authoi is .1 leuher wliu t wuid*. 1 is well to lisi his words are 

wise but sad , it lus not been given him to hit them with faith, lju to light them 

with rcison lIis leader^ m ly at least thank hi n loi the intellectual illymuiatiou, if they 
cannot owe him gratitude for any added favour. , . A book winch vy« assume will be 

read by most tlanking I nglidiincn ’ 

MANCIILS 1 hR GU ARDIAN.— ^*- Wm pies(.nt issue is a compact, handy, well- 
printed edition of a thoughtful and remarkable hoik. ’ 

Selborne (Roundel!, Earl of) —LETTERS TO HIS SON ON 
RELIGION. CAohcS^o. is. 6d. 

THE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. Globe Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

Sendee (Rev. John). — SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6a. 
Stagey (Dean) — 

THE NA'JTONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermous preached io 
Webtminiter Abbey, 2nd Edumn. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 



Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G.)— THii UNSEEN 
UN 1 ¥>ERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPKCUi.ATLJlNS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. istK Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Stubbs (Dean) — 

CHRlSTliS IMT'ERAT( )R. A Series o' LeAure-Sermous on the 
Univer i EmpTie of Clnistianit}. Edited by Very Rev. C. Y/. 
SrUBBS^ D.D , T>ean of Ely. f’rown 8vo, 6s 

The disroLirses included in tliis « were deVeicd in 1893 in the 
Chapel -of- Ease the J arish Cluircti of Wavertree—ai that thne tbt 
centre of much excellent socia xork done by Mr, Stubbs, who had not 
yet been promoted to (he -f Ely. The following; are Lh& subjects 

and the [rreacbers : — The Supremacy of Cirri in all Realms : by the Very 
Rev. Charles Stubbs, D.D., Dean of P'n. — Christ in the ivealm of History : 
by the Very Rev Ch W. Kilchin, D. 1 ) , Dean of DurJiam.- Christ in the 
Realm of rhilos(»irhy ; by the R'‘\ K. E. Bartlett, M.A., Bampton 
Lecturer in i88S.— Christ in the ivtalm of Law : by the Rev. J. B. 
Heard, M.A. , Hubean Lecliuer in U93. — (hrrist in lire Realm of Art: 
by the Ivcv. (Anon Rawn'-ley, M.A , Vicar of Crosthwaite. — Christ in the 
Realm of EMu('s ; by the Rev. J. Lk-weljir Davies, D.D., Vicar of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, and (’haplein to (he (,)ue<'n. — Christ in the Realm of Politics ; 
by the Rev. and lion. 'V H. hieemantle, M.A,, Canon of Canterbury. — 
(.!!!hiist in the Reabn <u Sercnce . b) the Rev. Brooke Lambert, B.Cf.L., 
Vicar of Gieenwich — Cirrist in tire Realm of Sociolot^v : by the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett, V\ardcn of ToMibte Hal), and (Vrioa of Bristol. — Christ 

in tlu' Realm <./ Poetry : by the Very Rev. Charies Stubbs, D.D., Dean 
of E'ly. 

SrOTSJl/AN.~-‘^ Tliur prf tec lion ^ will be fou'nl ‘.timulatin^ .vod instructive in a high 
dcgiee. 'lliexotum dc-,f*i\es n tognition asa ^-oulaRcousattempl togivelo '"hiistianity 
its lightful place and power in 'he lives of its p.ofessors.” 

Talbot (Bishop). — A CHARGE DRLIVEl^EI) TO THE 
CLERCV OF TIH DIO( EsK OF RtfCHESTER, October 
24, 25, and 26, iS 09 - 8vo. Sewed. 2s. net. 

Temple (Archbishop). AVr f'anteibury. 

Thackeray (H. St. John).— THE RELATION OF ST. PAUL 
TO CO.NTEMPORARY JPAVTSH THOl'GllT. Crown 8vo. 
6 s. 

Trench (Archbishop).— HU I SEAN LECTURES. 8vo.^ 7§, 6d* 
Vaughan (Dean) — 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. Sth Editioi^ Crown ' 

8 VO. IDS. 6d. * 

HEROES OF 1 AITII. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



Vaughan (Dean) — co7ii!nHed. 

LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. Edition. 

PJxtra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6<1. 

^HE WnOLKSOMlC WOKDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 

P'dition. Fcci}), S\o. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF J'AITJI. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8v;n. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNCx STUDEN'l’S. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
TIlFTWOGKFAT'lLMlTATrONS. 2nd Ed. Fop. Svn. 3s, 6d. 

ADDRESSED FOR VOUN(i ( LF.RGN M 1 ';N. PNtra leap. 8vo. 
45. 6d. 

MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” ILvtra fcap. Svo. 5s. 

TEMPLl". Sl'dxMONS. Crown Svo. lOb. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR KE'ATSED? Scinionb on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version diher*' irmi the Authorised. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS OF THE ('ROSS ANT) PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS. dllE RITCN OF SIN.^ THE LORITS 
PRAYER. Pour Coui'ses of Lent Lectiues. ("row ri Svo. »os. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY Sl'RMONS. NEW ANT) OLD. Cr. Svo. los. 6d. 
NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, heap. Svo. 

IS. 6d. 

THE PRAYERS OF Jl^SUS CHRIST: a closinsr volume of Lent 
Lcctuici delivered in the Temjde ("huicli. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. 

DONCASTER SERMONS. Ixtsous cl Life :m I Godliness, and 
Woids fioiii the Go^jioL. Cr. 8v<. los. 6d. 

RESTFUL T HOUGHTS IN RESTLi: -S i'lMES. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

LAST WORDS IN THE 1 EMPLE CHURCH. Globe Svo. 5s. 

SA7'L/J^/'> "IV KJ The so <lisc 'lurst s in thoiij,ht, in style, hrue so much 

that Via permanent and ime about tluni lli.il tlu y vi'! MaiKl the ordeiil o bclnp; lead iiy 
any stnous man, even ihougli he ritvir hca d J>i. 'Vauglvaii speak. ’ 

UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. Ciown Svo. 6s, 

TlMfS.”-'' As ‘jH'v imens of pute mid rvUiii^l T.ngii'-h I'rose, rising here and there 
to flights ol solicr and (ha-.tened tloqiKiictj vet%ithal bnaihing throu piout an tamest 
and devotional sfmit, ihcse stunons -Hould );« haid to inattli ” 

SL07 S MAN.— ''' AW are m.ukid by tin < miedncss, ssbolarship, and slrtnglh of 
vhougbt which invariably thai.icniis< d the pnlpit uttei tutes of tin priacher.” 

Vaughan fRev. D. j.)— THE T’RESENT TRIM OF FAITH. 
Crown Svo. 5s. 

QUI^ASTIC^NS UF THE DAY, SOCIAL, NATIONAL, AND 
\rELIGIOUS. Crown 8\o. 5s. 

NATIONAL 0£S£I7J'EiR.— '*}n discus.sing Questions 0 / the Day Mr. D, J 
spealc? with candour, ability, and common sense.” 
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SCOTSMAN . form an aUo^ether admirable collectior, of vigarotis ans^ 
thoughtful pronouncements on a variety ot social, national, and leligi^as topics/’ 

GLASGOl€i HERALD.—*^ A. volume such as thh is the oest re^ ’y to thosft friends 
of the people who are for ever complaining that the clergy u, is tc their time preaching 
antiquated dogma and personal salvati' , 'umI neglect tlie weightier matters of the i.iw." 

MANCHESTER GUARE/AN.~-"‘ He speaks boldly as well as tho’ightfull'^, and 
w\at he has to say is always worthy »f attention. 

EA’POS/TORy TIMES.— '' Most of them are snchd, md these are th" most interest- 
ing. And one fe''Mire of pecuii ir r.iterevr us that In the - ser ions which were pru<.:hed 
twenty years ago . ...n VilUghaii s.(w the questions of to-day , and .aiggesttfl the rem'^dies 
we are beginmng to apply." 

Vaughan (Cjinon E. T.)— SOME REASON^ OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectu’-^s for 1875. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6a. 

Venn (Rev. John).— ON SOME CHARACTERISTJCS OF 
BELIEf , SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Welldon (Hishop). — THE SPIRITUAL LIFE and other 

Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6r.. 

SCOTTISH L RADER . — “ In a.‘-tr.iin oi quiet, persuasive eloquence, Bishop Welklon 
treats impressively of .iri-*ii .f-pe » , ot th'- Siigher life. I discourses cannot fail botu 
to enrich the heart and sumulaie i: ■ nuud, oi the ' arnest rtadet.” 

f-EASGOiy IIE^RALJ ^ — Tlit j .no cultured, revetenr, and thoughtful produc- 
tion.." 

THE KEVELALION OF THE IIOLV SPIRIT. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

“I LIVE”: BEING HINTS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Ciwwn b\’>. IS. 6 < 1 . r.ei. 

THE CONSECRATION OP THE STAIE. An Essay. Crown 
8 VO, 2 s. net. 

Westcott (Bisiiop) — 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF TilE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Cnmn 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GTPTS P(JR MINISTRY. Addresses to Caiidulate.s for Ordination. 
Crown 3 vo. is- 60. 

THE hTCTORV OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
Week, 188S, in II» refold Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGdTI. Three Sermons (In 
Memorial J. Ik D.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 

THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORIC FAITH, drd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THEGOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE PATHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. * 

CHKISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. *6s. 
SOME THOUvxHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr.%8vo. is. 6d. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CPIRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 

ESSAYS IN THE HLSTORV OF RELIGIOUS TIiOliGHT IN 
THE WEST. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

TPIE GOSPEL OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 65. 
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«j>W estcott ( B 1 shop) — continued, 

THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE. Cro^^^n 8vo. 9s. 

TlMf S — “A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the raie one 
of actucihiy, rertettnig, as they frequently do, the Uishops well known and ea^cr interest 
in sopal pi obletris of the day 

CHRIS 1 IAN ASPECTS OF LII^E. Ciown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CHURCIJ “Wt heartily cornmeiid this volume io the noticf ot our 

readfts Ihe Church of I ngland is not likely to los< t;,nuh with tlu pc qde of this 

eouutiy so long as she is ruidtd bv I ishop utio show such a truly large hearted 
sjjTij. ah/ w th t^.er'v thing humin as is lieie manifested by the present occupier of the 
see of L)i Ilham 

LI 1 ^ hAI Vl\i ~ “ i eimon of the national day of rest, and some attiactive per 
son d H imniscen d sel c >1 d tys under ] mies Prince I et , aie among the ehoic* si ji.arts 
of the \olume, if wc ire to ingle out my portions from a work ol dignifitd nul \ du ib e 
utteiance 

D ITLV NJ ff S — “Ihrough tterypige iims the same enlightened sympathy 
with th living woild One fjigeistlie J isljjp in the Man, the Led fiistie in the Citi/en, 
the Churchman ui the Christian 

HIE OBLIGATIONS Ol LMITRL. Ci Svo. Sewed 3d. net. 

LFSSONs I ROM WORK Ciiakgis am) ADJiRL^bCS. Second 
linpres'-ioii Ctown S\o 6s 

ADDRESS DEI l\ I RI D TO MINERS, July 1901. Crown 8vo. 

Sewed 6t’ 

WORDS Ol lAITii AND HOPE. Crown 8\o 4c od. 

WMte (A, D)— A HISTORY OF THL vVARFAKii. OF 
SCIENCE WTTH XJIEOLOGY IN ( HRIS 7 ENDOM. In 
Two Cols, 8 VO. 2 IS net. 

7/Jlf£6 Is certainly one of the most r^mprchi P'^iv--', and, in our judgment, one of 
the most vduable hisUried wot) s that have .it-pr- ne-.l (i.i m my years IJe has 

chosen a large subject, but it is at hast one winch ha' cirar aiid definite limits, and he 
has treated It VC ry fully and c ^tnpitliensivcly in two moleiate vohuius Ih^book 

appears to us to be biscd on mueh ou„,in d tescareh on an tnoinious imou t oi carctul, 
accurate, and varied reading, and hi h ibit of appending to t ich < etion a list of the 
chief books, both aiicientaud modem, itl iting to it will be very use ul l( serious student 
He has decided opinions, but he always wnlf s temp 1 itely and with tianspirent truth 
fulness of intention 

DAILY C HJxOLIC LL — “ Iht stoiy of the struerle of ‘■earchers alter truth with 
the organised forces of ignorance I i,,otiy , md supi isutic n is the most 1 isjuni g chapter 
in the whole history of m inkmd 1 h it stoiy his nc cr been belti 1 told tha 1 by the 
ex-pKSidciu of Coinell University lu these two volumes 

Wickham (Very Rev Dean).^WKLLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo 6-. 

Wilkins (Prof. A. S.)— THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD : an 
Essay. 2nd Edition. Ciown 8vo 3s. 6d 
Wilson (Archdeacon) — 

SERMONS PKEACIIP:D in CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
Second Senes 188S 90. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

GDABDIj^- “We heartily welcome a new edition of Archdeacon Wilson’s 
TtfJiryjr anti ARdf^sirs 

Vlt aie glad to welcom" i new edition of the Archdeacon of 
Slanchesters £ sajiv and Addresses These a Idiesses are manly, straightforward, 

tnd sagacious ,^ncl they are, moreover, pervaded v^ith a deep sense of responsibility and 
lufailmg enthusiasm 
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Wilson (J. M.) — continued, 

SOME ^CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE REUGiOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE ATONEMENT. Being the Hulsean" 
Lectures for 1898. Crow'n 8vo. 5s. 6d. * 

SP^AJCJiE . — “This volume ksorve.s r. v.ordijil wek me, nd will reward r, caieful 
study. It is niai'K i 3^ a ci^dotir ami eourafte, a sincerity aud liberality 01 sj .rif', which 
prove very attract i e.' 

OXFOPJy HIJGAZINE.— ^ contain a pood deuT of strom^ thought and 
delicate expression.” 

SPJsCTA 7'OK . — “ A notahle pronouncement.’ 

T ^^'0 SERMONS ON TIJE MUTUAL INFLUENCES OF 
THEOLOGY ANJ) liJi NATURAL SCIENCES. 8vo. 
Sewed. t»d. net. 

Wood(CJ.)— SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MANCIfliSTEK GUARDIAN. — “Strikinc. ■'timiiLni.’.t’' and suggestive lectures. 

, . . The author writes with the bo!dnes.s and < .'I.M'.i hjii ut a mystic; he brings wide 
reading to bear upon every branch of his subject, and his book is impressive and 
interesting throughout.” 


C. 8. 1 2, 02. 
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